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introduction 


The outlines of a disturbing nation-wide housing situation were 
already visible when planning began in 1966 by the Canadian 
Welfare Council for a national conference on housing. To the 
long-standing problem of inadequate housing among low-income 
groups a new dimension was being added as increasing numbers 
of middle-income families found themselves unable to afford the 
sharply rising costs of accommodation. With the extension of the 
problem to the middle-income group, housing became a political 
issue of national concern, in marked contrast with the public in- 
difference of preceding years. 

This indifference was most evident in the failure to exploit the 
opportunities under the National Housing Act for development of 
low-income housing. Federal assistance for low-income housing 
had been available since 1949 but, with the exception of the ex- 
panded program initiated by the Ontario Housing Corporation in 
1964, local and provincial authorities had shown little inclination 
to make use of this federal aid. In the face of the manifest need, 
what accounted for this reluctance to act? What made the im- 
plementation of housing programs such a laborious process ? Why, 
in too many instances, were authorities insensitive to the wishes 
and needs of the people affected? These and many other ques- 
tions were demanding answers as planning began for the first 
Canadian Conference on Housing. 

From the beginning, it was clear that the field of housing is too 
complex and too central to a nation’s economic and social 
development to admit of single or simple solutions. Similarly, 
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although the conference had a particular interest in housing for 
people of low income, the formulation of coherent policies re- 
quired this segment of need to be examined as part of the total 
spectrum of housing requirements. 

An effective housing policy must take account of a number of 
interrelated issues —~ economic, social, technical and political. 
Moreover, the “housing problem” cannot be explained or 
measured by an objective summary of the facts alone. It is a prob- 
lem as perceived by people and as defined by different interest 
groups. Resolution of the problem requires the best thought that 
governments can give, as well as an informed public that is aware 
of the issues and the alternatives. It also requires the mutual 
understanding of a number of special interest groups and better 
communication among people with specialized knowledge. The 
conference and the two years of enquiry, public education and 
stimulation of research that preceded it were designed to promote 
this broader understanding, to produce realistic guides for ac- 
tion and to lay the foundation for a continuing association of 
concerned citizen groups and individuals. 

Although there are a number of organizations in Canada that 
have some specialized or partial interest in housing, there is no 
one organization that has a comprehensive concern and is 
recognized as speaking in the public interest. Perhaps the subject 
of housing touches so many aspects of our lives, and so many 
economic interests, that it is simply not possible to embody them 
all in a single national organization. Nevertheless, it seemed 
important to attempt to create through the conference a forum 
in which the various parts of this complex subject could be 
objectively considered in their total context. 


Findings of the conference 

The conference marks the first time in Canada that a group of 
delegates from the three levels of government, on both the 
political and administrative side; business and labour; civic, 
church and non-profit organizations; the design and planning pro- 
fessions; social welfare; tenants and neighbourhood associations 
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have agreed on a set of principles and priorities which, in their 
judgment, would serve the best interests of Canadians. * 

Clarification of goals and priorities is a first responsibility of 
public policy and, accordingly, the recommendations of the 
conference take the form of general principles rather than 
specific proposals for action, It is significant that conference 
delegates should declare, in their first formally approved state- 
ment, that “all Canadians have the right to be adequately housed 
whether they can afford it or not”. To reinforce that clear and 
firm declaration they stressed that housing requires much higher 
priority in the economy and that it should be considered as social- 
ly essential as education. 

The conference recognized the inadequacy of government al- 
locations for housing and insisted that so long as they are in- 
sufficient, priority within housing budgets should go to those 
with the greatest need, including ethnic minorities and poverty 
groups, through the appropriate use of housing, employment and 
income policies. 

The conference saw a need for the appointment of federal and 
provincial ministers of housing and urban affairs, and for senior 
government financing to be more responsive to differences in local 

~needs. Regional administrative units were proposed to encourage 
comprehensive planning and development. The question of land 
costs was considered, and although there was a substantial de- 
mand for public ownership of urban land and elimination of land 
speculation, there was a question of whether these funds ought 
not to be spent to open up more land through provision of ser- 
vices, including schools. In either case, the use of public funds 
was endorsed to ease the burden of rising land costs. 

The necessity for a public sector in the housing market was not 
disputed. Dissatisfaction was expressed, however, with the 
limited choice and the stigma associated with some of the current 


* Affiliations of the 550 conference delegates were as follows: elected 
members of government, 10%; public officials, 23.3%; builders, devel- 
opers, lenders, real estate, 10.5%; architects, planners, 7.6%; other 
professions, 0.9%; organized labour, 4%; co-operatives, 3%; boards of 
housing agencies, 7%; public interest organizations, 8.6%; residents’ 
and tenants’ associations, 3.5%; churches, 4.1%; social welfare, 5.4%; 
universities, 8.6%; other, 3.5%. 
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forms of public housing. Emphasis on small developments and 
the dispersal of public housing throughout the community, the 
creation of a wider income mix through modification of the rent 
scale, less obtrusive design of public housing projects and com- 
munity development programs to further the integration of public 
housing residents in their neighbourhood — these were among the 
improvements recommended by the conference. Particular im- 
portance was attached to the provision of adequate social and 
recreational facilities, which would be eligible for financial aid 
from the senior governments. 

The conference recognized the need to make the best use of a 
scarce resource and so it recommended effective incentives, in- 
cluding grants, for the rehabilitation of existing housing stock. 
This was seen not only as a means of improving and maintaining 
the existing housing stock but also as a means of lessening social 
dislocation and preserving the historic character of our cities. 

The need was recognized for low- as well as middle-income 
groups to enjoy greater freedom of choice in the location, design 
and tenure of housing. Accordingly, it was recommended that 
co-operative and other non-profit and limited dividend housing by 
responsible sponsors should be further promoted and assisted in 
order to provide this wider choice and ensure a healthy diversity 
in the sponsorship and ownership of housing. 

Housing is more than mere shelter, and so it was urged that 
public policies for housing consider the total housing en- 
vironment. The human satisfactions to be derived from a dwel- 
ling depend as much on its community context (physical, social 
and economic) as on the dwelling itself. Therefore government 
policies should effectively promote better integration of physical 
and social planning. 

The conference recognized and supported the growing claim of 
residents for more direct participation in decisions affecting their 
housing environment. Genuine participation is a prerequisite of a 
vital democracy as well as the necessary means of avoiding the 
mistakes inevitable in planning for people rather than with them. 
Public policies should formally provide for such participation and 
for information and counselling services to citizens with housing 
problems. 
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Impressed with the lack of validated knowledge of the social, 
technical and economic aspects of housing and community design, 
with the need for continuing innovation and experimentation and 
for monitoring the effectiveness of existing programs, the con- 
ference recommended establishment of a national institute or 
council on housing, with responsibility for developing and collating 
the information necessary for sound policy-making. 

It was not expected that the conference would produce 
dramatic solutions. Probably far more important in the long view 
is that it demonstrated the possibilities and benefits of vigorous 
citizen participation in policy debate at the national level. 
Delegates left with increased awareness of the complexities of the 
housing situation, of its regional differences and of the scope and 
limits of public action. Undoubtedly, the effects of this under- 
standing will be felt long after the conference. Perhaps one of 
the most significant conclusions to emerge is the need for a com- 
mitment by governments at all levels to the assumption of a 
dynamic role in the housing field, if the right to housing pro- 
claimed in the first recommendation of the conference is to 
become a reality for all Canadians. 


Michael Wheeler 


Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa 


August 1969 


Background Papers 


Housing Problems and Policies: an Introduction 


David V. Donnison, Director 
Centre for Environmental Studies 
London, England 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


Housing problems play a part — often a central part — in the 
political debates of every country. But the variety and complexity 
of the problems debated are often concealed by the superficial 
similarity of the language in which they are discussed. We must 
try to sort out the problems and clarify the language before we 
can talk sense about policies. 

If everyone agrees there is a housing “problem” this suggests 
there must somewhere be a housing “solution”: the words fit 
naturally together. But while there may be solutions (at least 
within the context of particular time, place and circumstance) 
for problems of water pollution and aircraft noise, or even for 
problems of rent policy and building construction, the field of 
housing — taken as a whole — is too big, too complex and too 
central to the culture and character of society for its problems 
to be “solved” in that sense. Housing is our home, the store- 
room and showcase for our possessions, a mark of status and a 
base from which to reach everything else we need — work, school, 
shops and recreation. While our families continue to change in 
size and structure, while we acquire new possessions, take up new 
activities and new social roles, so will we seek new or better or 
different housing. It is technically feasible to produce about as 
much bread, bedding or ballpoint pens as a nation can use. But 
even the best housed countries have found no limit to the quantity 
or quality of housing they want. Such a limit could only be found 
in an entirely static society in which people’s consuniption patterns, 
aspirations and relationships had been frozen for ever. 
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Thus it will be more helpful to think of dilemmas than problems, 
and more helpful to think of policies and programs than solutions. 
But policies for what? Here four other words may be useful. 

Statements about housing demand describe people’s behaviour 
in defined circumstances — their capacity and willingness to buy, 
rent and retain housing space of various kinds in various places. 
Their demands may be “effective” (what they are now doing) or 
“potential” (what they might do in future or under other cir- 
cumstances). Statements about housing need convey an opinion 
about the housing that someone should have — the demands that 
ought to be made effective. Statements about housing requirements 
describe the objectives of a housing policy — the needs that 
government is or should be committed to satisfying, whether 
directly through its own activities or in other indirect ways. A 
housing program is a set of policies leading to practical action that 
is designed to meet stated requirements within a particular country 
or administrative area over a particular period of time. It must 
extend well beyond housing, narrowly conceived, to encompass 
any action that helps to meet these requirements. 

Since there is no final solution for housing problems and no 
ceiling to housing needs, those concerned with these problems 
must think not of an ultimate utopian goal but of a program — 
a way forward best suited to the current circumstances of a 
particular country. Assessments of unmet needs will help to show 
the route to be followed and urge people to make progress along it. 
But they can be no more than provisional; before these needs 
have been met, new and more ambitious objectives will generally 
replace the old ones. 

These objectives are couched in terms of housing standards. 
These, too, call for clarification. What are the social realities 
which give such standards meaning ? 

We may be concerned mainly about the privacy and inde- 
pendence of the household. If so, our standards should be based. 
mainly on measures of the quantity of dwellings available to the 
population and the numbers of people who have managed to set 
up a separate household. Assessments can be made by comparing 
the numbers of houses with the population to be housed, or by 
examining “headship rates” — the proportion of people in defined 
groups (e.g., married men, aged 40-64, in urban areas) who are 
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heads of households. Standards, in this sense, tend to be highest 
in countries which have maintained a steady rate of building and 
a slow rate of population growth over many years. Canada has 
a young population with a high rate of household formation, and 
high but fluctuating rates of immigration, emigration and internal 
movement. Thus housing standards, in this sense, may change 
sharply from place to place within a short space of time. 

Or we may be concerned about the comfort and independence 
of the individual within the household, in which case we must 
examine the ratio of persons to rooms, compare the sizes of 
houses and households, and consider the convenience (the space, 
planning and heating, for example) of rooms, and the open space, 
private and public, available to the household. Standards in this 
sense tend to be highest in countries which have not only a plenti- 
ful stock of dwellings but also a long tradition of building solid 
and spacious houses. The “recreation room” in the basement of 
many Canadian houses is an asset envied in other parts of the 
world. But among the growing proportion of Canadian households 
living in apartments there may be too many small children 
deprived of indoor and outdoor play space, and too many teen- 
agers deprived of privacy and a soundproof room. Any assessment 
of standards, in this sense, must take account of. the climate and 
culture of the country. Higher standards will be needed in 
countries where people must survive long months of extreme heat 
or cold than in countries with more temperate climates: Cana- 
dians have to contend with both extremes. 

Or we may be concerned about the quality, value and pros- 
pective life of the housing stock, in which case assessments of the 
age, structure, location and equipment of houses will be called for. 
Standards in this sense will generally be highest in wealthy coun- 
tries which have built fast in recent years, which have successfully 
imposed rigorous minimum standards on builders, and improved, 
replaced or abandoned older houses built for earlier and poorer 
generations. Wooden houses in a rigorous climate call for a lot 
of maintenance; without it, they can quickly deteriorate beyond 
hope of repair. The assessment of housing standards, in this sense, 
again poses special problems in Canada. 

Or we may be concerned not with average standards at all 
but with the living conditions of the poorest households, the 
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quality of the worst houses, and the gap between these conditions 
and those of more fortunate neighbourhoods. This will call for 
an assessment of the numbers of households that are overcrowded 
or sharing kitchens and bathrooms with their neighbours, the 
numbers of houses that lack essential equipment, and the numbers 
of people living unwillingly in trailers, temporary housing and 
institutions of various kinds. In the richer countries, hardships 
of these kinds are often worst in relatively prosperous urban 
regions: rapid industrialization may have brought immigrants 
and country people to overcrowded cities where they have been 
confined to the slums by public apathy or social discrimination, 
with scant chance of escape to better neighbourhoods. 

Thus there is no single or simple way of appraising a country’s 
housing standards or choosing the priorities for a housing program. 
The Swedes, a wealthy people with a low birthrate, live mainly in 
blocks of small apartments in new cities. Their headship rates and 
the quality and equipment of their housing are among the highest 
in the world, and many families have a summer cottage. But the 
Norwegians and the Belgians have larger houses with more rooms 
per head and more private outdoor space. Czech housing is, on 
average, more cramped than that of Austria; but in Austria there 
are more people living in the most crowded conditions, and more 
in the least crowded. Czechoslovakia has been more successful 
in eliminating inequalities. To anyone who asks which of these 
countries has the best housing conditions we can only say that 
his question must be more precisely phrased if he wants a clear’ 
answer to it. Their governments have adopted different aims and 
priorities and should be judged on different criteria. In some 
countries — Italy, for example —- the development of depressed 
agricultural regions and the employment of the workless in 
construction have been a major aim of housing policy. In others, 
such as West Germany, priority has been given to the rebuilding 
of destroyed cities, the housing of refugees and the promotion of 
owner-occupation as a hedge against Communism. In others — 
Czechoslovakia, for example —- housing has been built and 
allocated to eliminate the worst inequalities and to recruit workers 
. for industries and regions suffering most from scarcities of labour. 
In all countries, housing policies have diverse origins and objec- 
_ tives which may be difficult to combine. 
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In general, the quantity of housing will be best where population 
has grown slowly and houses have been built quickly for the past 
generation or two; living space for the individual will be most 
plentiful where these conditions are coupled with a building 
tradition that produces houses of generous size; the quality of 
housing will be best where rapid progress has been made in 
building, improving and replacing houses since the point at which 
modern standards of construction and town planning were 
adopted; and inequalities in housing conditions will be least severe 
where inequalities of income and. status are kept to a minimum, 
and the structure and geographical distribution of households best 
“fits” the structure and distribution of the housing stock. And all 
these things will depend in part on the vigour and responsibility 
shown by governments over many years. 

The housing problems confronting each country are the out- 
come of a long history. Few countries add more than 3 per cent 
to their stock of dwellings in a year — though Canada has 
occasionally achieved this. Few demolish more than one half per 
cent in a year. Their housing conditions and their opportunities 
for improving them depend largely on resources and on economic 
and social trends inherited from the past, and on their capacity 
for adapting and developing these resources to meet the needs 
of the future. 


The Canadian situation 
In those crowded countries of Europe which embarked early on 
their industrial revolutions, housing conditions have passed 
through successive phases, each presenting their own problems. 
In the early stages of industrialization, populations grew rapidly 
and thousands moved to the towns. The stock of housing grew 
fast, but it was many years before living conditions improved 
sufficiently to produce any reduction in urban mortality rates, 
The main and essential contribution of governments at this stage 
was to provide clean water, effective drains and a spacing of 
houses and streets that brought light and air into people’s homes. 
The turning point came when the pace of migration to the 
cities began to ease off, better transport systems enabled town 
workers to spread out and find homes much further afield, the 
size of families began to fall and electricity became generally and 
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more cheaply available. These things happened in many parts 
of northwestern Europe within the space of about thirty years. 
Governments which had hitherto been confronted with housing 
situations that could be barely controlled but not radically im- 
proved, at last had an opportunity of making real progress in 
this field. 

Now many of them face new problems — difficulties still not 
properly understood but possible to surmount if resolute action 
is taken. Old people are growing in numbers, better equipped 
than their predecessors to maintain separate homes of their own, 
and more determined to do so. Growing numbers of young people 
leave home to study and seek their first jobs; they want rooms and 
flats of their own and no longer live with their parents or find 
lodgings in other people’s homes. Thousands of older houses, 
built in the nineteenth century and now incapable of replacement 
at prices that could be paid by those who live in them, must be 
replaced or modernized. Inflation reduces the burdens of debt 
on houses built a decade or more ago, but continually pushes up 
the price of new housing. Growing scarcities of land for house- 
building, sharpened by the imposition of strict town planning 
controls on land uses, are pushing up the price of building sites. 
Cities are threatened with strangulation by the motor car, and 
the costs. of the investment required to avert this fate are very 
heavy. These are among the new problems of the richer countries. 

Canada is one of the richest of these countries and she is 
familiar with most of their problems. But her industrial revolution 
came late and she also has many of the characteristics of an earlier 
stage of development. Her cities are growing at a fantastic pace, 
swollen by a continuing but sharply fluctuating inflow of migrants 
from overseas and from rural areas. Internal migration would 
impose severe strains on the housing market even if immigration 
came to a halt. In remote places and among Indians and Eskimos, 
housing conditions of the most primitive kind are still to be found. 
This is still a young country in which people marry early and 
have relatively large families, producing rates of household 
formation and demographic growth that are well above the 
European averages. But the rate of building is high and the 
construction industry, given proper organization and an assured 
demand, can build as many houses as the country needs. Land 
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scarcities are likewise a problem of organization, credit and 
political leadership: there is no shortage of space. Thus although 
Canada’s problems may be formidable, her opportunities are 
unlimited. 

Will this country with her enormous wealth and abundant 
enterprise be capable of giving ail her citizens the kind of housing 
they deserve ? Can housing conditions in this country avoid be- 
coming both the cause and the effect of pervasive social injustices, 
as they are in so many other countries? Canada could set a 
pioneering example in the housing field which would be an 
inspiration to others for a long time to come. 

To examine this challenge and the response it calls for, we 
must digress for a few pages to consider the nature of poverty and 
its implications for housing policies. 


POVERTY 


It has often been said that a nation reveals the quality of its 
culture and the level of its civilization in the way it treats its 
old people, its physically and mentally handicapped, and all its 
poorest citizens. Such statements — for so long the raw material 
from which to spin a peroration — are becoming in a literal sense 
true. A nation’s capacity to evolve as a free community — its 
leaders democratically chosen, and its people’s rights protected 
by law and by the mutual respect and toleration of their fellow 
citizens —- may in future depend on its success in giving every 
citizen similar rights and opportunities. A society that fails to do 
this can survive, but at a cost in disorder, law enforcement and the 
degradation of human relationships which may prove frightening. 

The massive productive capacity of industrial, urban societies 
makes it plain that they can now afford to give all their people 
comforts and opportunities that were once the privilege of the 
rich. The spread of education and general knowledge through 
the schools and the mass media has shown everyone how the other 
half lives, and is giving everyone a taste for the better half’s living 
standards. Jack, in a fundamental human sense, was always as 
good as his master: now he knows it; and soon he will expect 
to be treated accordingly. 

Poverty has been redefined. It is no longer “life below the 
minimum” — a degree of hardship that could ultimately be 
eliminated, even in an unequal society, by raising the whole 
distribution of incomes above a “poverty line”. Poverty, in the 
richer countries, now means exclusion from the continually ex- 
panding comforts, opportunities and self respect accorded to the 
majority of the population. It may impose hardships but that is 
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not its defining characteristic. It is inequality and exclusion from 
the wider society that define poverty. 

This redefinition has been accompanied by the disturbing dis- 
covery that economic growth in industrial urban societies does 
not eliminate inequality. It often exacerbates it. The fruits of 
growth are not spread evenly, like jam, across the whole nation; 
still less do they accumulate among the poorest. They go first 
to those in work, to those with the scarcest skills and strongest 
bargaining positions, to those in the expanding industries and 
the prosperous regions and to those with access to their profits. 
Social services in such societies can help to check these tendencies, 
but they will not reverse them; some of the most costly of these 
services were never intended to. Education, for example, provides 
opportunities for personal and social development — opportunities 
that are bound to be seized most quickly by those already best 
endowed. Other major services were designed to meet the needs 
of majorities —_ the average, well-represented citizen. Too often 
these services degrade the deviant and reinforce the exclusion 
of poverty-stricken and under-represented minorities from the 
wider society in which they live. Thus unless deliberate and 
determined action is taken, the normal evolution of urban, 
industrial countries tends to widen the gulfs and sharpen the 
conflicts between rich and poor. 

Discussion of social policies often starts with a recognition of 
these awkward facts, but then goes on to point out that education, 
social insurance, social work — or whatever else is being con- 
sidered — cannot eliminate, single-handed, the inequalities of an 
unjust world. Having excluded the fundamental problem from 
their terms of reference, all concerned can then concentrate on 
more restricted and immediate issues. Often they are right 
to do so. 

But those who are seriously concerned about housing problems 
cannot take this escape route. Housing is so central a feature 
of our living standards and plays so large a part in determining 
our life chances and social status that policy makers in this 
field must take some account of their country’s biggest problems. 

The point deserves. to be briefly illustrated. I have already 
stressed that there is no ultimately satisfactory standard of 
housing: the standards regarded as adequate at a particular time 
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and place depend on the continually evolving living standards 
of the bulk of the population, and the opportunities people have 
for securing housing of this standard depend upon the distribution 
of incomes within the population. Meanwhile their opportunities 
for purchasing other things depend on the sums they must devote 
to housing — so often the first and biggest claim on their budgets. 
But money is not the end of the story. Housing opportunities will 
be restricted and distorted by social discrimination of any kind, 
deliberate or accidental: housing and civil rights can never be 
considered in isolation from each other. The social composition 
of neighbourhoods within a town goes far to determine people’s 
opportunities for education, and hence for jobs and many other 
things, and these neighbourhood patterns depend heavily on 
housing policies and the workings of the housing market. 

Thus poverty and its implications must be considered before 
housing policies can be explored. 


Forms of poverty 

In the advanced economies poverty can be divided, with an eye 
to its causes, into five main types.1 These types cannot be clearly 
distinguished in real life; they overlap and reinforce one another. 
But the abstractions that follow may help to distinguish different 
problems and elucidate their implications. 

a) In the modern labour market people are paid according 
to the jobs they do. Each successive generation is expected to 
undergo a longer period of education and training before starting 
work and to survive for a longer period of retirement after 
stopping work. Thus only a minority of the population is earning 
at any one time and the rest are dependent on the working 
population or on savings made in the past. Hence life-cycle poverty 
is liable to press on people at predictable phases of their lives: 
in childhood, later when they have children of their own to 
support, and again in old age. The incomes of those who follow 
executive and professional careers tend to rise into late middle 
age and then fall slowly, but those of manual workers — partic- 


1 In this section I have drawn heavily on the work of a panel on 
poverty set up by the United Kingdom Social Science Research Council 
and acknowledge the help of the panel’s rapporteur, Dr, Alan Little. 
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ularly the less skilled among them — do not rise much after 
they have attained manhood, fall sooner towards the end of 
working life, and then drop more sharply in old age. The least 
skilled often have the most children to support; they need more 
housing space than others just at the point when their households’ 
per capita incomes are lowest. 

b) Economic development comes about through the expansion 
of some industries and trades and the contraction of others. At 
any point in time, some neighbourhoods, towns and regions will 
depend more heavily than others on declining forms of production. 
All those who live in them will suffer to some extent from 
depressed area poverty. Since investment of all kinds tends to be 
concentrated more heavily in the expanding areas, housing is 
likely to be older and poorer in the depressed areas. A big 
country in which large regions have a thinly scattered population 
is bound to be particularly exposed to poverty of this sort. If 
agriculture, fishing or mining decline in such regions it is harder 
for those working in these industries to find alternative jobs. If 
to the handicaps imposed by isolation are added the handicaps 
suffered by middle-aged and poorly educated workers or by 
minority groups speaking minority languages, the poverty will be 
even more severe. 

c) Some people suffer from sharp but temporary setbacks 
to their living standards arising from the unemployment, illness, 
injury, desertion or death of a key member of their household. 
This is crisis poverty. It may compel them to give up their homes 
because they can no longer afford to pay for them or because of 
changes in the structure and needs of the household. They may 
have to move in search of work, or find a house without stairs 
suitable for a crippled man, for instance. 

d) Some people never fully recover from crises of this kind. 
Others are physically or mentally handicapped from birth and 
have never earned a living. Modern medicine and technology 
help some people to escape from long-term dependencies of this 
sort, but they preserve the lives of many who would previously 
have died. We may in future have more handicapped people, 
not less. These people’s lives may be eased or burdened by 
their housing conditions. 
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e) There tends to be some segregation of richer and poorer 
households in every town: the folklore of industrial societies is 
full of references to “east end” and “west end”, the “gold coast” 
and the “wrong side of the tracks”. In larger towns the concen- 
tration of poorer people in particular quarters may impose an 
accumulation of mutually reinforcing social handicaps upon all 
who live in these neighbourhoods. They compete for the same 
poorly paid jobs, they use the same impoverished schools and 
public services, they may pay inflated prices for poor quality 
goods, and their low status follows them and restricts their 
opportunities wherever they go. In extreme cases, the struggle 
for living space and opportunities in such quarters and the 
continuing escape to more prosperous areas of the more fortunate 
and successful people can produce a breakdown of morale and 
possibly of public order and civilized relationships. These 
conditions may be described as downtown or inner-city poverty. 
They are often found in the heart of the most rapidly developing 
regions where the footloose and the foreign or rural immigrant 
have been attracted by the great cities’ labour markets and 
excluded from their housing markets. At times of seasonal 
unemployment or temporary recession, other vulnerable people 
may seek refuge in these neighbourhoods. 

To these five types of poverty some would add a sixth: a 
pattern of mutually reinforcing behaviour, aspirations and relation- 
ships which arises in response to years of frustration and hardship 
and amounts to a “culture of poverty”, depriving people — and 
their children after them —of the capacity to escape to better 
things. Such patterns exist, but they may be no more than a 
human response to severe deprivation patterns that would 
change if the burdens of poverty were lightened. If so, it would 
be misleading to identify them as a separate type of poverty or 
to suggest they had causes not to be found in the other conditions 
I have listed. 

These are abstract concepts. In real life different types of 
poverty are mixed together. People who live in depressed areas 
and downtown neighbourhoods are more likely to suffer crises, 
and the troughs of the poverty cycle are apt to be more severe 
for them than for others. At points of stress in their life cycles 
people are more vuinerable to crises which may therefore develop 
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into long-term dependencies. The abstractions may nevertheless 
help to distinguish different problems which cail for different 
strategies. 


Poverty and housing 

Housing conditions and housing policies bear on the problems of 
poverty at many points. I have touched on some of these — 
the deprived downtown neighbourhood that is partly created by 
the workings of the housing market, for example. Look now at 
the other side of the coin. What can be done about poverty and 
incomes to provide a sound foundation for housing policies ? 

People’s housing needs change at different stages of their lives. 
There are about five phases in a typical “housing history”. First, 
in childhood, we live in our parents’ home. Second, we leave 
home to seek education or work and to get married. For a while, 
“home” is still our parents’ house; where we live is a shelter for 
sleeping, a store for our belongings and a lair from which to 
explore the world; its location is often more important than its 
dimensions and equipment. Third, we start new families and 
create homes of our own in which wives and small children 
spend most of the day: domestic space, equipment and privacy — 
indoors and outdoors —- become very important; location, given 
a car or good public transport, may be less important. Fourth, 
our children grow up and leave home but return with grand- 
children from time to time; the house becomes a sort of hotel, 
crammed to the roof occasionally and half empty for the rest 
of the year. Fifth, as we grow older and find it harder to drive 
a car, to fix loose tiles, to reach high cupboards and get about, 
the accessible world shrinks and house property becomes a 
hazard and a burden. Our capacity to stay independent, physically 
and financially, then depends increasingly on the kind of housing 
we have. We find it harder to make new friends and do not want 
to lose touch with those we have or with our relatives; hence the 
location of our house again becomes as important as its size and 
equipment. 

When there are small children in the household, in the first 
and third phases of this history, their happiness depends heavily 
upon the house they live in and its immediate surroundings. It is 
then that the household needs most space. Then, too, it generally 
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has an income, per head, that is well below the levels of the 
immediately preceding and following phases, and heavily com- 
mitted to buying food, clothing and other essentials. 

The building and lending institutions of industrial societies 
have been organized to serve the demands of households at this 
stage of development. It is at this point that people seek housing 
most urgently and make the greatest sacrifices to get it. It is at 
this point, too, that the future earning capacity of the head of a 
household is most predictable and secure; if he earns enough, 
he is now the safest risk for lenders. 

In the final stage of their housing history, many people want 
to find a home that will enable them to preserve their independence 
to the end. It should be thoughtfully designed but it need not be 
large or expensive. The building and lending institutions have 
not catered so successfully for this market: in many countries, 
old people have only recently become a large and rapidly in- 
creasing group in the population, and they are not good risks 
for lenders. To find a really suitable house at this. stage will 
often mean moving to a new dwelling. In an inflationary world, 
that will be expensive. Only the most fortunate can commit 
themselves to heavy expenditure in their retirement. 

In most countries very little building is specifically designed for 
people at the second stage of this history — which is one that 
may last a lifetime for those who never get married. Like the 
aged, the single and the newlywed when they leave their parents’ 
homes generally have to live in housing that was originally designed 
for families. Governments usually devote scant attention to this 
group. The Canadian government, to its credit, has recently 
provided financing for houses for students, but many other young 
people have similar needs. 

From this simplified sketch of the character of the demand for 
housing, it is clear that the scope for progress toward the solution 
of housing problems depends on a redistribution of income which 
eases life-cycle and crisis poverty and long-term dependencies. 
The means for such a distribution are well known, but seldom 
used as effectively as they might be: (1) tax relief for the 
dependants of those whose incomes are large enough for relief 
from direct taxation to make an appreciable impact; (2) suffi- 
ciently generous family allowances for those with lower incomes; 
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(3) sufficiently generous superannuation and old age pension 
schemes, providing some protection against inflation and some 
means of adjusting income to keep pace with the rising real 
incomes of the working population; (4) similar schemes for 
the unemployed, the sick and others facing temporary crises, and 
for long-term dependants and those who have to care for them. 
These are the starting points for an effective housing policy. 
The more radical a government is in redistributing incomes, the 
less radical it need be in its housing policies. The more cautious 
its income policies, the more radical its housing policies will have 
to be. 

But even the most radical scheme for a general redistribution 
of income will not ensure an effective demand that meets all 
housing needs. The severity of the handicaps of some of those 
who face long periods —- or a lifetime — of dependency depends 
on the housing they can get. Many countries have built and 
subsidized special housing for the elderly, fewer have given 
similar help to younger physically handicapped people, and fewer 
still have considered the housing needs of those with severe 
mental handicaps. Men and women condemned to spend the 
rest of their lives in wheelchairs may find it impossible to work 
or keep in touch with friends simply because they must enter and 
leave home by a flight of stairs; members of the family who look 
after them may be equally tied to the home as a result. 

The price of housing will vary widely from place to place, 
and even within one region there will be big differences in the 
sums people pay for the same kinds of housing. A couple of poor 
rooms in the centre of a big city may be far more expensive than 
a good house in a remote or depressed area. Old people who 
bought a good house long ago pay nothing for it but property 
taxes (onerous though these may be), insurance and the price 
of occasional repairs. A similar household next door may have 
to pay a continually rising rent for the same kind of house. No 
system of pensions, family allowances and other benefits that 
depend on the structure of households and their contributions to 
insurance schemes can match the housing costs and requirements 
of all these situations. Some form of housing subsidy will be 
needed to supplement the general system of income maintenance. 
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The depressed areas and deprived downtown neighbourhoods 
present special housing problems that can only be completely 
solved by new investment and long-term planning which provide 
wider opportunities for their people, in these areas and elsewhere. 
Rebuilding that does not rehouse those whose homes are demol- 
ished, and rehousing that does not produce an environment that 
people would voluntarily choose to live in, will shift problems 
around but cannot solve them. The social integration of these 
areas into the wider national community to which they belong 
is a more distant objective. But it-is an objective that must be 
stressed because it is too easy for governments to concentrate on 
programs offering hope of a quicker return and forget the longer 
term aim. 

In the great cities of industrial countries, new investment has 
for generations been concentrated in the centre (on commercial 
and administrative development and the rebuilding of commu- 
nications) and on the continually growing fringe. In between 
there lies a twilight zone that is relatively starved of investment. 
In it there tend to live those who have been excluded from the 
growing parts of the housing market —- old people, single people, 
newcomers and the poor. 

When government turns to these twilight zones (and Canadian 
governments are only beginning this task) it demolishes slums 
and rebuilds, and often gives priority to particular types of 
household (to families with children, for example, or to those 
long established in the area). It may offer loans and grants 
to those capable of buying and improving their own houses, and 
it may concentrate greater resources on the schools and social 
services in these neighbourhoods. It thus enables some people 
to escape to better things elsewhere, but the less fortunate remain, 
and newcomers continue to arrive. As the cheap and rather 
ramshackle housing they rely on dwindles — housing that was 
capable of makeshift subdivision and a good deal of (possibly 
illegal) overcrowding —- they may suffer even worse hardships 
than before: The housing conditions of the city, viewed as a 
whole, improve. The averages culled from successive censuses 
show that the city has smaller households, fewer houses without 
baths, more rooms per person and less overcrowding. But the 
housing conditions of particular groups and neighbourhoods may 
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be growing worse, partly because of the very policies that were 
intended to help them. This was the situation the Milner Holland 
Committee found in London. ? 

Any area which recruits the more vulnerable and continually 
loses its most fortunate and successful people will be socially 
deprived in all kinds of ways, whatever else may be done for it. 
Any attempt to improve housing conditions in such an area must 
Start from a careful study of its people’s needs and resources. 
It is a most complicated piece of social engineering. To con- 
centrate simply cn improving the physical standard of buildings 
in the area will only make things worse for those who are already 
excluded from so much the city has to offer. 


The filtering theory 

Faced with such complex problems, many will be tempted to say 
that government should ensure a large and continuing output of 
good housing and a predictable demand from those who can 
afford to pay its price, and leave the rest to the market. Those 
who get the new housing will leave vacant spaces for others who 
will in turn leave spaces for yet more. In this way the benefits 
offered by a better and more plentiful stock of houses will reach 
the maximum number of people and percolate in time even to 
the poorest. 

Does this filtering process work ? The argument on this question 
is a very old one and this is not the place to pursue all its 
ramifications. The answer, in brief, is that the benefits arising 
from new building in a free market do filter down to many who 
never get a new house, but these benefits do not greatly affect 
those at the bottom of the income distribution. What is more, we 
do not have a free market and never again will have one. For 
this reason, too, those at the bottom are deprived of the benefits 
of new building. 

Stripped of the escorting assumptions and qualifications required 
for a thorough analysis, the problem can be explained in this 
way. In a free market the incomes of householders will approx- 
imately match the quality of their housing (defining “quality” to 


2 Great Britain, Committee on Housing in Greater London, Report, 
Command Paper 2605 (London: H.M.S.O., 1965). 
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include the size, age, location and every other characteristic of 
a house that people are prepared to pay for). The richest will 
have the best houses, the poorest will have the worst. In a 
prosperous economy, incomes will rise and most of those who 
move house will do so because they can afford something better. 

A builder seeking to sell in the dearest market will build for 
the richest — call them income group 1 —~ and some of them 
will move into his new houses. If all those who moved left an 
empty house behind them for others to move into, the whole 
population could in time be rehoused by the building of one new 
house. But they do not. Some people want two houses and 
retain their previous home when buying a new one. Some people 
set up home for the first time, and their parents (or whoever they 
previously lived with) do not relet the space they previously 
occupied. Some people abandon houses that are demolished or 
converted into offices or barns. To make the arithmetic easy, 
let us assume that half the moves generate a subsequent move. 
If the first builder sells 1,000 new houses that are better than 
any previously available, this will create 500 spaces for people 
to move into in the next quality bracket. 

A second builder sells 1,000 houses to Income group 2 — 
houses of the quality occupied by income group 1. He has to 
compete with the sellers of 500 houses already vacant in this 
quality bracket. A third builder sells 1,000 houses to people in 
income group 3. He has to compete with 500 vacancies created 
by the second builder’s sales and 250 created by a second round 
of moves resulting from the first builder’s sales. If 1,000 new 
houses are built for each successive rung in the quality “ladder” 
and taken by people in the income groups one rung below, then 
the number of people selling secondhand houses to each income 
group in competition with the sellers of new houses will rise in 
this example towards a maximum of 1,000. But the builders 
can still sell against this rising competition because the potential 
demand — the numbers of households in successively lower 
income groups — continues for a time to grow larger and larger. 

But there comes a stage, beyond the modal point in the income 
distribution, at which the numbers of households in each income 
bracket begin to fall. Builders will then be competing against 
the sellers of secondhand houses for the custom of a dwindling 
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market. They and the sellers of secondhand houses will have 
to cut their prices if they are to find buyers, and their transactions 
will eventually become so unprofitable that building will cease. 
Thereafter, the moves made by households in lower income 
groups will tail off towards the number permitted by the margin, 
if any, between the number of households disappearing (through 
deaths, doubling-up, moves to hospital, etc.) and the numbers 
of new households created as young people and others split off 
from existing households. 

When prices drop to’ a point at which further building is 
checked, the collapse in demand will tend to spread up the 
quality range. People who cannot sell the houses they occupy 
for the price they hoped to get will be unable to buy a better 
one unless its price, too, is reduced. Lenders seeing a fall in the 
price of the houses which form the security for their loans will 
stop lending until the market hardens again. 

This explanation of the workings of a free market has been 
based on the assumption that all houses are owner-occupied. But 
exactly the same forces operate in a market for rented housing. 
It is the effectiveness of the filtering process in the upper half of 
the income distribution which brings new building and further 
filtering to a halt in the lower half, well before they make an 
appreciable impact on the poorest. households. 

This is a model of a free market in which shacks and shanty 
towns can flourish: there is no control on the quality of new 
building. In the market we actually have, town planners and 
public health authorities impose minimum standards of density, 
day lighting, water supply, drainage and building materials 
which prohibit new building below a quality level that may be 
near — or even well above — the average for existing houses. 
These restrictions raise barriers to the filtering process that could 
only be surmounted if nearly every household that moved left 
a vacant space for others to move into. But there will always 
be a considerable proportion of moves which generate no sub- 
sequent move — for example, the newly formed household that 
splits off from another which expands to occupy the space left 
by its departing members, those whose previous house is demol- 
ished or abandoned, and the immigrants who leave space for 
moves in another country. At the lower end of the income dis- 
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tribution such cases may account for a rising proportion of all 
moves, thus throttling the filtering process more severely. The 
large inflow of migrants from other regions and other countries 
must have this effect in some Canadian cities. 


Conclusion 

It would plainly be absurd to say that the poor achieve no advance 
in housing standards from one generation to another. But 
while the distribution of incomes remains unequal, the poor are 
likely to fall further behind the advancing standards enjoyed by 
the bulk of the population unless the government intervenes to 
help them. 

Recognition of this problem has brought governments into the 
market to promote and subsidize the building and improvement 
of houses. New initiatives of this kind have often been preceded 
by public debate in which the hardships of the worst housed are 
much quoted. But government has often in practice been more 
helpful to the middle- and upper-income groups than to the 
poorest. 

Loans, grants and tax privileges of various kinds have been 
favourite devices for the promotion of housebuilding. Loans 
for housebuyers made at privileged rates of interest, guarantees 
that reduce lenders’ risks, loans and grants to help people improve 
their property, tax relief on housebuyers’ payments of interest, 
tax relief on the interest payments made to their lenders by the 
institutions which finance housebuilding, reductions in property 
taxes on new houses — these have been the procedures used. 
They are relatively easy to administer. The help they offer sup- 
plements the existing operations of the market and most of it can 
be distributed through existing market institutions. Powerful 
interests need not be disturbed, and the creation of new organiza- 
tions, the imposition of new taxes, and the recruitment and 
training of new professions can be kept to a minimum or avoided 
altogether. 

Because these policies rely on existing institutions they give 
most help to those who already know and use these institutions 
and to others almost rich enough to do so. They give little or no 
help to those whose incomes are too low or too insecure to 
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borrow, and too low to pay much in direct taxation. For a while 
these may be the right policies to follow. After the second world 
war, many European countries had to put shattered construction 
industries and demoralized lending institutions on their feet again. 
Practically everyone needed better housing urgently, and there 
was no point in drawing fine distinctions between the needs of 
different families none of whom had a decent home to live in. 
Governments’ slender resources were directed to any point where 
they would serve to promote building and lending. But to con- 
tinue these policies 20 years later, in societies now richer than 
anyone would have dared to imagine in the bleak aftermath of 
war, is to institutionalize and perpetuate discrimination against 
the poor. 

Many governments have gone much further than this. They 
build and subsidize housing for those who live beyond the reach 
of the filtering process, and millions of people have been comfort- 
ably rehoused as a result. But these programs, too, had to start 
from priorities of some kind. The long-established local family, 
rooted in the district for generations, gained priority over new- 
comers. The family of tidy average size, with two parents and 
two or three children, gained priority over larger, smaller or less 
“regular” households. Veterans, for a while, gained priority over 
civilians, In Canada, the proportion of families on public assis- 
tance accepted in public housing is often restricted — however 
urgent their housing needs. — lest they give the project a bad 
name. But such explicit discrimination against the poor is rare 
elsewhere. 

In many countries these policies have enabled the skilled and 
well-established working class to secure a (possibly rather austere) 
rented version of the suburban housing being bought by the middle 
class. In some the poor are as badly housed as ever. 

We assume too readily that democracy, plus education, plus 
rising productivity — the holy trinity of nineteenth century 
liberals —- must in time produce justice for all. But democracy 
may only replace the domination of wealth with the domination 
of majorities, supported by electoral coalitions of middling 
economic and social character. And the opportunities offered 
by education and economic growth may enable the fleetest to 
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secure an even more commanding lead over the rest of the field. 
It is now technically possible for the richer countries to eliminate 
poverty. Whether it is politically possible for democracies to do 
so remains an open question. 


HOUSING POLICY 


The assumptions that form the starting point for this discussion 
of housing policy should already be clear. A nation’s stock of 
housing grows and changes very slowly. Most people live in 
secondhand houses, and most of these houses will stand for a 
long time to come. Thus housing policy must deal first with the 
existing stock of houses, their distribution, use, maintenance and 
price. New houses, new towns and new departures in policy catch 
the imagination and the headlines, but they only affect small 
minorities of the people each year. The lags and leads in this 
field are longer than in any other branch of social policy, reaching 
far back into the past and far forward into the future. 

The policy maker’s job is to enable his country to make the 
best use of an inheritance, handed down from previous generations 
whose needs may have been very different from their successors’, 
and to develop and extend that inheritance in ways which will 
enable others to adapt it again in due course. He is not dealing 
with a sector of the economy that can be treated in isolation from 
the rest of society; he is working at the central intersections of 
economic and social change, responding to these changes and 
helping to shape them. He is not creating a utopia, and he will 
never attain final solutions for the major problems he deals with. 
They are not that kind of problem. But he can make progress 
nonetheless. 

This comprehensive approach to the policy maker’s task, placing 
him at the centre of his country’s development and asking him 
to take account of every aspect of the changing society in which 
he lives, is a relatively new thing. The real statesmen of social 
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policy have always had this synoptic vision of their responsibilities 
and opportunities. But the institutions and procedures with which 
the administrators of housing policy have to work — the tools 
of their trade — were created by legislators with more restricted 
vision, in response to urgent crises and sectional pressures, and 
in search of immediate social and electoral gains. It is worth 
briefly examining this inheritance and its origins before considering 
what can be made of it. 


The roles of government 

Governments have been led to intervene in the housing field for 
many different reasons. Public health authorities have tried to 
prevent overcrowding in the cities, to enforce better management 
of housing and to raise the standards of new building. Since the 
worst urban housing is generally built at high densities on poten- 
tially valuable sites, it is impossible for private developers to 
replace it unless they can use the land for new and more profitable 
purposes — preferably not for housing at all. If the people living 
in the slums are to gain anything from redevelopment, public 
authorities must build houses for them or pay someone else 
to do so. 

Depressions and the unemployment they produced compelled 
governments to find ways of setting men to work. The building 
of houses often seemed a handy instrument for this purpose: 
the industry takes a lot of labour — much of it not too skilled — 
and it can be promoted in every corner of the country. 

Transport authorities were given powers to acquire land and 
pull down the houses on it, first for railways and now for urban 
motorways. In many countries the service industries are now 
expanding faster than any other sector of the economy, and 
government is itself responsible for some of those that make the 
heaviest demands on urban land —- education and health services, 
in particular. These departments of government impose further 
pressures on the housing market. Meanwhile other departments 
concerned with the welfare of particular groups and regions — 
veterans, defence production workers and farmers, for example — 
help their clients to improve their housing conditions in various 
ways. 
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War brings inflation which compels governments to impose 
. temporary restrictions on rents which may be indefinitely pro- 
longed into peacetime. The sharp increase in family formation 
that follows after wars and the political pressures exerted by 
returning veterans lead governments to offer all sorts of help to 
young people setting up home for the first time. These initiatives 
may develop into continuing programs of subsidized building 
and lending. 

Other departments of government intervene more directly 
to house special groups. They build flats, hostels and homes for 
students, nurses, old people, deprived children, delinquents, dis- 
charged mental patients and others. Some of these people need 
special treatment or purpose-built housing. Others could find — 
and might prefer to find — housing of more normal kinds, if only 
it were available and they were able to pay for it. 

Investment in housing has to find its way through the sieves 
interposed by the government’s fiscal and town planning regu- 
lations. Certain forms of lending and borrowing get privileged 
treatment while others are taxed more heavily; certain Jand uses, 
densities and layouts are favoured by the planning authorities 
while others are forbidden. These policies and procedures may 
begin almost by accident, or for reasons quite unconnected with 
housing, but in time they go far to shape the structure of the 
housing market and to determine who gains most from it. 

Governments then realize how extensive a set of economic 
regulators they have. acquired and start using these levers to 
control the development of the whole economy — damping down 
demands for wage increases (with rent controls), increasing 
investment and promoting employment (by subsidizing building), 
restraining consumer demand (by raising rents), or shifting invest- 
ment from the public to the private sector (by reducing some 
kinds of subsidy or increasing others). 

At one time, ministers and officials in government departments 
with housing responsibilities looked forward to the day when 
the problems they were dealing with would be solved and they 
could extricate themselves altogether from the field, leaving public 
health authorities to control building standards and the market 
to produce and distribute all the housing the country needed. Now 
that government is inextricably entangled in the housing field, it 
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is faced with a new kind of choice. Shall housing policy be 
shaped by those whose work and responsibilities lie principally 
in this field? Or shall it be made — if only by default — by 
central banks and finance ministries which contro! the flows of 
credit, the rates of interest and the distribution of taxation; by 
health, town planning and highway authorities which exert so 
great an influence on patterns of urban growth, and by economic 
planning departments attempting to promote and regulate the 
development of the economy? Realizing this dilemma, people 
then ask for more positive and independent housing policies. 
“Housing”, they say, “should be taken out of politics”. 


Towards a comprehensive commitment 
But housing plays too central a part in the culture of an urban 
society and the evolution of its economy to be “taken out of 
politics” or insulated from the influence exerted by different 
branches of government. Ministries of Agriculture may have 
policies about pig farming or the amalgamation of small holdings, 
just as Ministries of Health and Welfare may have policies about 
ante-natal clinics or the control of drugs, which can be pursued 
with no more than occasional consultation with other departments 
of government. But “housing” is too big a sphere of responsi- 
bility to be cornered by one department, and it could not be dealt 
with effectively if it was. Housing policies are a matter for 
governments as a whole, and many departments and levels of 
government — federal, provincial and local — must play a part 
in formulating and implementing them. The task is a complex 
and continually changing one which each country must pursue 
in ways that suit its own needs and resources. But the main 
headings of the agenda can be listed. 

a) The nation’s housing requirements must be examined in 
a comprehensive fashion, looking well ahead to the future and 
taking account of the behaviour of all social groups (the rich 
acquiring a second house and students renting single rooms, as 
well as poor families seeking a self-contained home) and of all 
regions (rural areas as well as towns). Estimates of requirements 
that neglect large groups and regions are likely to be upset when 
those excluded from the calculation behave in unforeseen ways, 
taking houses, loans or other resources that were expected to be 
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available for others. Such projections should be based partly on 
demographic data (marriages, deaths, migration, etc.), partly on 
economic data (industrial growth and urbanization, the distribution 
of incomes, the elasticities of demand for housing, etc.) and 
partly on other trends (the implications of growth in higher 
education and transport, the demolition or improvement of 
obsolete housing, changes in tastes and fashions, and so on). 
It is essential to relate these factors to each other. For example, 
the demand schedules for housing differ considerably among 
different age groups, and a change in demographic structure will 
therefore affect the demand for housing. Policy statements often 
set targets for housebuilding in bold, round numbers, but more 
valuable are projections showing various alternatives, each 
meeting a different volume and mix of needs. National targets 
will not be realistic unless they are based on regional and local 
projections. 

b) The resources for meeting housing requirements must be 
examined in equally comprehensive fashion, taking account of 
existing housing and the additions, conversions and demolitions 
expected over a considerable period of time. Forecasts that deal 
only with new building or with building sponsored or subsidized 
by government are likely to prove misleading. In advanced 
economies, unplanned private conversions and demolitions may 
proceed on a big scale, reducing the net increase in dwellings 
achieved over a decade to a figure at least 30 per cent lower than 
the gross output of new dwellings. In a country the size of Canada, 
flows of credit must be forecast on a regional scale, and so must 
estimates of the labour and materials required to sustain a given 
program of building: the building industry deals in heavy com- 
ponents and scarce labour which cannot easily be moved long 
distances. It must be remembered that the output of the building 
industry and the flow of credit to sustain it will both depend heavily 
on the government’s own intentions and the conviction with which 
these are conveyed to the nation. Unless they can rely on an 
assured demand, predictable in technical as well as quantitative 
terms, builders and lenders will operate well behind the demands 
of the market and add large margins to their prices to cover 
risks. 
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c) The government cannot ensure a large and predictable 
demand for housing unless it secures effective control of a suffi- 
ciently large volume of small savings available for investment in 
this field. In the countries which have gone furthest in planning 
their housing programs these savings generally come from 
several different sources. The government’s own contribution 
to the flow need not be large, but it is made at crucial points in 
the system which determine the volume of other savings actually 
taken up, year by year, for investment in housing. 

d) The government must also have other means for regulating 
the output of housing and the geographical distribution of building. 
It cannot do this without an up-to-date knowledge of the changing 
regional patterns of migration, employment and incomes. Controls 
on the flow of credit are a blunt and ineffective instrument for 
controlling investment in building: they take so long to make 
an impact that the flow of building “starts” is apt to be accelerated 
or braked just when the opposite effect is wanted. More direct 
controls are needed, and they should cover all forms of building. 
If the government can only control the output of the houses it 
builds itself, building in the public sector will be repeatedly dis- 
rupted —~- and therefore needlessly expensive —- and the smaller 
the public sector the more savagely must the brake or the 
accelerator be applied to produce the desired effect. 

e) If new building is to meet the requirements incorporated 
in a housing program, the government must give some guidance 
about the types and standards of housing to be built, and ensure 
an effective demand for it among those for whom it is intended. 
Builders and lenders are as confined by tradition and as reluctant 
to take risks as other men. If the institutions and procedures 
they are familiar with have been successful in meeting certain 
types of demand (that of the young family with a reasonably 
secure income, for example) they will be reluctant to look else- 
where. If demands from those they are accustomed to serve fall 
off, they may invest in commercial buildings or in consumer credit 
financing, rather than concern themselves with meeting the needs 
for which the government’s program was designed. 

f) In areas of shortage, where opportunities for employment 
have run far ahead of the opportunities for securing a house, 
government must exert some influence on the distribution of the 
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existing stock of houses. Some governments have gone a long 
way towards ensuring that the poorest people in such areas are 
not intolerably squeezed. They have acquired and allocated a 
considerable share of housing in these areas, they have imposed 
minimum as well as maximum crowding regulations (to avoid 
wasteful use of the available accommodation), and they have 
redistributed income to enable larger and poorer families and 
other chosen groups to compete more effectively in the market. 
Many have found it necessary to regulate private rents and give 
tenants considerable security of tenure in their efforts to cope 
with these problems. 

g) The stresses that build up in these areas are due to the 
growing concentration of employment in metropolitan regions and 
the failure of their housing markets to provide for all who 
therefore seek to live in them. The tendency to concentration 
cannot be reversed but a great deal can be done to ease the » 
hardship it causes by building for those whom the market neglects, 
by moving some industries and their workers out, by fostering 
counterbalancing centres of growth, and by improving commu- 
nications. This is the point at which policies for housing must be 
linked to policies for economic planning and regional development. 

h) Modernization and replacement of obsolete housing may 
occur on a considerable scale under normal market conditions, 
but they will seldom eliminate the worst housing and will never 
rehouse the poorest families. These tasks therefore fall to govern- 
ments which generally begin by treating slum conditions as a 
temporary problem that can be completely done away with and 
thenceforth forgotten. But the obsolescence of housing, as of any 
other capital asset, isa continuing process calling for equally 
continuous procedures for depreciation and replacement. 

i) These problems cannot be effectively tackled by govern- 
ments which have no effective control of land uses and land prices. 
There must be effective procedures for assembling a continuous 
flow of sites for development and redevelopment, otherwise 
attempts to acquire and demolish obsolete property or to impose 
higher standards of building and urban design will be repeatedly 
frustrated by rising land prices. Some profit must be made from 
urban development, otherwise it will be brought to a halt. Means 
must be found for giving the buyers and the sellers of land a share 
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of this profit, while ensuring that a large share also goes to the 
community to improve and replace the social capital of its towns. 

j) If the industries that play a part in building and maintain- 
ing houses are given an assured and predictable demand for their 
output, they should work more efficiently as time goes by. The 
price of a new house is unlikely to fail (for that depends on the 
share of their incomes that people are prepared to devote to their 
housing) but its quality should improve. Governments adopting 
the most comprehensive housing policies have given increasing 
attention to the technical progress of the building industry, and 
the training and terms of service of its workers. As the man- 
hours needed to put up a new house are reduced, attention turns 
to repair and maintenance work. Jt must not be forgotten that 
this work typically employs about half as much labour as the 
work of new building, and directly affects a larger proportion of 
householders year by year. 

k) This list of responsibilities cannot be carried effectively 
unless the government is constantly informed about the economic 
and social development of the country, armed with long-term 
forecasts of future requirements and the resources for meeting 
them, and briefed by officials familiar with current research in a 
wide variety of technical and social fields. The organization of ~ 
research and intelligence services is an integral part of a com. 
prehensive housing program. 


Conclusion 
This agenda for policy makers omits many important aspects of a 
housing program: the general principles of subsidy and rent 
policies, the management of public housing, architectural design 
and layout, the tactics of urban renewal, the resettlement of 
families uprooted by slum clearance, the special needs of ethnic 
and other minorities —- none of these issues has been touched 
on, The purpose of this agenda is to identify the major groups 
of problems confronting a government that embarks on a com- 
prehensive housing program, and to show how one group of 
problems is linked to another and why all must be tackled 
together. 

What governments actually do —- what priorities they adopt 
and how they pursue their objectives — is another matter. One 
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may commit itself to a rapid expansion of the housing stock, 
another may give higher priority to the replacement of old 
housing, another may restrict investment in housing and devote 
resources to other sectors of the economy instead. The kinds of 
people whose housing is given priority will also vary: young 
families, old people, immigrants, veterans, city or country people 
may be favoured in different places or at different times according 
to the economic and social needs of the country and the govern- 
ment’s interpretation of these needs. But whatever the objectives 
of their housing policies, governments will realize them more 
effectively if they attend to the problems posed in this agenda 
and relate the solutions to each other. 

Governments have an equally wide choice of instruments for 
the attainment of these objectives. Some build or finance the 
building of most of the houses that go up. Others, with equally 
highly developed housing policies, build and own few houses or 
none at all. Public funds for housing may be channelled through 
municipal authorities, non-profit-making housing associations or 
private builders, or paid direct to householders. Elsewhere, 
governments have so firm a control over the investment of private 
funds that less public money is required for the housing program. 
In some countries all the land is publicly owned; in others the 
government says it can do what it likes with land provided it is 
not publicly owned (the Ministry of Education is harder to 
dispossess than a private landowner — the Ministry of Defence 
harder still). 

Some of the biggest political battles of the age have been 
fought over issues such as the public ownership of land, housing 
and industry, and the nationalization of credit and development 
rights. But public ownership solves nothing by itself; it only 
poses the old problems in new ways, easier to solve in some 
respects, but harder in others. What matters most is not owner- 
ship, but control, leadership and the uses to which they are put. 
Is government capable of thinking about the requirements of the 
whole population? Does it know what these requirements are 
and what resources the country has to meet them? Can it co- 
ordinate the different sectors of the economy that must play a part 
in implementing its policies? Is it prepared to commit itself 
resolutely to objectives that people find convincing ? 
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In various ways and for various purposes governments in many 
countries are now moving towards the comprehensive patterns of 
housing policy I have outlined. Progress in this direction is not 
continuous or inevitable. It is due partly to growing confidence 
in the capacity of government to plan and sustain economic 
growth. Since the building industry plays so large a part in the 
economy and payments connected with housing account for so 
large a share of personal saving and expenditure, the economic 
planners find they have to invent a housing policy of some kind 
if the government does not have one. 

But the most compelling pressures in this field are political. 
The home, and all that goes with it, lies at the centre of the 
opportunities and hopes that have been glimpsed by everyone 
in the urban, industrial countries. Governments, if they are to 
retain power, find they must enable people to attain the sort of 
homes they want. Once they begin thinking of the needs of all 
their citizens, and of all the resources that can be mobilized 
to meet them, they are led in due course to consider the rest 
of the agenda too. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CANADA 


The brief survey of housing needs and policy issues in earlier 
sections of this paper was couched in general terms that could 
be applied to many advanced market economies. But this country 
has special needs and traditions which must be borne in mind 
by anyone who would understand its problems and the options 
open to it. 

The vast area and scattered settlements of Canada, her 
economic, climatic and cultural variety and her federal constitu- 
tion mean there can be no single system of housing policies, 
programs and procedures for this country, There can be common 
aims and a sharing of ideas and resources, but there must be 
great variety in practice. 

The size and variety of their country — and a certain suspi- 
cion, perhaps, of efficient government —- have given Canadians 
a mass of public authorities: authorities divided horizontally 
into different layers (local, provincial and federal) and vertically 
between different functions (education, health, housing, and so on), 
different religious denominations (separate and public schools) 
and different degrees of public accountability (with many inde- 
pendent agencies relying to varying degrees on public funds and © 
powers). As a result, Canadians are more governed than any 
other people. There may be virtues in this principle of “divide 
and be not ruled”, but it poses great difficulties for anyone 
seeking decisive action on housing, for anyone trying to link 
housing policies closely to policies for economic and physical 
planning, welfare, income distribution and other spheres of gov- 
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ernment — or, indeed, for anyone seeking an authority capable 
of giving general and effective leadership in the housing field. 

Their wide open spaces, so envied by the crowded countries 
of Europe, may have spared Canadians a certain amount of 
hard thinking about land problems, and public powers for 
acquiring land and controlling the uses to which it is put. 

In a country whose people are proud of their independence, 
rented housing is generally regarded as second best, public owner- 
ship as an occasionally necessary evil, and home ownership as 
the ideal. Here, as elsewhere, public funds contribute an increas- 
ingly important share of investment in housing. But it is to the 
housebuyers — and particularly the buyers of new houses — 
that most of these funds go. 

House purchase is particularly well suited to Canadian needs. 
Land, nationally speaking, is plentiful; the building industry and 
the materials it uses are well adapted to producing the kind 
of houses the owner-occupier wants; and Canada, being a young 
country with a high marriage rate, has many families at a stage 
at which they need a home of their own and are prepared to 
make heavy sacrifices to get one. Meanwhile, foreigners provide 
so large a proportion of the investment needed for rapidly growing 
industries that Canadian savings can be readily mobilized for 
investment in housing. 

Despite the ambivalent feelings of Canadians toward govern- 
ment, their public services have recruited some very able people. 
The civil service here made earlier and better use of graduates 
trained in economics and the social sciences than the civil services 
of most European countries. But the scope for planning the 
economic development of so large a federal country is inevitably 
limited. The attention of planners has been devoted to fostering 
the growth of regional economies rather than to more compre- 
hensive forms of planning or to the redistributions of income 
that may be needed for housing. 

Public concern about housing conditions in Canada rises to 
urgent pitch from time to time, but tends to relapse again during 
the intervening decades. We are once again on the upswing 
of this cycle. Each time political pressures are mobilized for 
action in this field the plight of the poor and the worst housed 
is much discussed.. Collective action’ follows, giving government 
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a larger role to play. But it is the middle and upper income 
groups that benefit most from collectivism; the benefits of the 
free market are reserved for the poor. 

To these lasting features of the Canadian scene have recently 
been added new concerns, some of them more ephemeral. 
More and more young, single and elderly people are looking 
for separate homes. Married couples with dependent children 
living at home are now a large but dwindling minority of the 
nation’s households. The growing number of “non-family” house- 
holds to be housed have very varied needs and resources. The 
government —- typically exposing the most fortunate first to the 
dangers of collectivism —- has taken the initiative in housing 
students. But there are many other non-family households whose 
needs are equally urgent. 

There is growing concern about a number of problems — 
about poverty, about the needs of urban and rural minorities 
who are excluded from the opportunities secured by the bulk 
of the population, and about urban renewal and the rebuilding 
of obsolete houses and neighbourhoods. These problems extend 
well beyond the housing field, but none can be resolved unless 
action is taken on housing, in close conjunction with action to 
meet other human needs. 

A recent recession in building and a continuing rise in land 
prices and a fall in vacancies impose increasing hardships on 
the poorest people. Policies and procedures which have sufficed 
till now are seen to be failing. New thinking is in the air. 
The Canadian Conference on Housing, 1968, was an endeavour 
to bring that thinking to bear on the ground. 


Agenda for action 

Any serious attempt to meet the needs of the worst housed 
people and to eliminate the worst housing must begin with 
redistributions of income which enable the poorest to pay more 
for their housing and compete more successfully in the market. 
There is no single route to this objective. More and better jobs, 
an attack on seasonal unemployment, retraining for those with 
obsolete skills, higher pensions, more money for the larger and 
poorer families — all these are part of the essential groundwork 
for a housing policy. Without them, bad housing conditions 
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can be shifted around but will not be eliminated. Redistribution 
may be needed on a regional scale, too. If Canadians east of 
the Ottawa River have incomes lower than those to the west, 
this is bound to be reflected in their housing conditions. 

The quality and price of housing will always vary greatly: 
some of it will be new or in areas where demand is keen; 
much of it will be old. If poorer families are to find decent 
housing in places where prices are driven up by scarcity, there 
must also be subsidies for the household which are related to 
the price they pay for housing. General redistributions, brought 
about by measures. such as family allowances and old age pensions, 
are not enough. 

In Canada it has sometimes been said that any increase in 
the incomes of poorer households which is spent on housing 
tends to drive up rents. It has also been a rule in many places 
that the families in public housing must not include too many 
on public assistance. But there are always two ways of setting 
right an imbalance between supply and demand: if poor families 
are given more money, or other means of getting housing, steps 
must be taken to ensure that the supply keeps pace with their 
growing demands. 

Government help for the housebuyer should plainly continue 
since it accords so well with Canadian needs, but its distribution 
should be thought about more carefully. A policy that gave 
more help to buyers with lower incomes and less to those with 
larger incomes might achieve a fairer and more efficient use of 
the public funds invested in this sector of the housing market. 

The provision of housing for single and elderly people, and 
the renewal. or rebuilding of decayed quarters of the cities will 
call for more rented housing, public and private. It will also 
require conversion. and improvement on a large scale, and hence 
may call for loans and grants to help people buy and modernize 
older housing. None of these developments presents insoluble 
problems (loans for buying older houses are already offered 
under the National Housing Act, though they are not widely used) 
but they will need careful planning because they diverge from 
the patterns most familiar in Canada. 

The continuing rise in land prices could go far to frustrate 
the efforts of government to raise housing standards. None of 
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the market economies claims to have solved the problems of 
urban land pricing. Growing populations, better housing standards 
and the increasing concentration of employment in great urban 
regions are producing insatiable demands for building land. It is 
by increasing the supply of sites rather than controlling their 
price that the best progress is likely to be made. In some countries, 
municipal authorities acquire land well in advance of their needs 
and lease it to private developers. In others, the state acquires 
the land in large blocks under compulsory powers, puts in the 
roads, drains, gas and electricity services, and sells sites back 
at a price that covers these costs, making its first offers to 
those from whom the land was acquired. Elsewhere, services 
are built into the land when it is thought to be ripe for devel- 
opment, and the owners are then taxed at the higher rate 
appropriate for built-up land to persuade them to build or to 
sell to others who will. In Britain a Land Commission has been 
set up with powers of compulsory purchase to enable it to build 
up a reserve of land that can be sold again when it is ready 
for development or redevelopment. The tax imposed on all profits 
made in land transactions is returned to the commission when 
levied on its own transactions. It should thus in time accumulate 
a fund that can either be invested in fresh purchases or used. 
to subsidize desirable but less profitable features of new devel- 
opment. Meanwhile increasingly determined efforts are made in 
many countries to control and redistribute the demand for land 
by moving jobs and people out of the largest and most crowded 
cities to new or expanding towns with more room for growth. 
All these policies call for a large initial investment by government, 
but thereafter they generally cover their costs or make a profit. 

Progress in dealing with these and other problems will not 
be sustained unless government, and those who debate and 
criticize its policies, are regularly supplied with reliable informa- 
tion about housing needs and the economic and social trends 
underlying them. Hence a continuing program of research is 
an essential part of a comprehensive housing policy. Though 
Canadian statistics are better than most, too little is known 
about demographic trends and the rate at which households 
form in different groups of the population, about the elasticities 
of demand for housing in different income groups and the effects 
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on each of changes in income expectations, about the housing 
conditions of particularly vulnerable groups and their relationship 
to the health, educational attainments and general welfare of 
the same groups. 

I shall conclude with just one more plea, and it is perhaps 
the most important lesson to be learnt from this analysis. 

In a field so central to the nation’s economic and social 
evolution, effective policies call for a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the state of the nation and close collaboration between 
different departments and levels of government — federal, pro- 
vincial and local. Planning on this scale begins when people 
are determined to achieve things which cannot be done under 
present arrangements. It starts from the mobilization of a political 
consensus which leads governments to commit themselves to 
objectives more ambitious than hitherto. Such mobilizations 
occur more or less spontaneously about once in a generation. 
But governments cannot respond effectively to them or overcome 
unforeseen difficulties and setbacks and maintain their impetus 
unless departments are organized and linked at each level of 
government to assume a general responsibility for housing, to 
do the thinking that will produce creative responses to the recur- 
rmg dilemmas of housing policy, and to form a focal point for 
a continuing movement for better housing. 


Canadian Housing Policies 


Dr. Albert Rose, Director 
University of Toronto School of Social Work 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF A CANADIAN 
HOUSING POLICY 


In recent years there has been much confusion about the 
concept of “housing policy”. The most serious and most 
frequent charge to be levelled, particularly against the federal 
government, is..that. there is:no- national. housing policy. For 
some critics the determination of policy requires merely the 
enunciation of a particular course of action. For others, a 
particular course of action does not deserve the name of 
“policy” unless it is “pursued”, that is, actively implemented 
by that government or several levels of government acting 
together. 

It is difficult for the student of housing affairs to decide 
whet a government proposal or apparent course of action really 
represents policy or is merely a palliative or pronouncement 
behind which there is no particular conviction. During the 
past 30 years it has been alleged by many social scientists, 
politicians, and others that the solution to Canada’s housing 
dilemmas may fairly be described as “housing by headline”. 
During this period, it is alleged, there have been far more 
pronouncements, newspaper articles, press releases, and other 
indications of concern and potential action than there have 
been specific government actions to meet our housing needs. 
In all of these charges and countercharges and allegations of 
buck-passing from one level of government to another, the 
tremendous progress since 1938-39 tends to be ignored; hence 
the limits and scope of a housing policy become obscured. 

The most important background fact for housing in Canada 
is undeniably that ours is a federal state. Our constitution 
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provides for a federal government with certain specific functions 
and a second tier of provincial governments with other specific 
functions. Residual powers are left with the federal government. 
In fact, the government of Canada can legislate in any national 
emergency “for the peace, order, and good government” of 
all Canadians. In deciding a matter of policy, the first essential 
must be to determine where the constitutional responsibility 
lies. Once that legal interpretation is made clear and is accepted 
by the central government and the governments of the provinces, 
then, and only then, can the concept of “policy” begin to 
emerge. 

In Canada the constitutional responsibility for the provision 
of housing has been assigned, by judicial interpretation, «to 
the provinces under section 92 of the British North America 
Act. The assigning of responsibility does not necessarily result 
in the acceptance of responsibility by these governments. There- 
fore, when some writers have insisted in recent years that 
Canadian housing policy has changed drastically with the as- 
sumption of responsibility by the governments of the provinces, 
such an assertion can be strongly challenged. 

The essentials in determination of a Canadian housing policy 
are legislation; financial resources, responsibility for initiating 
action, ‘and appropriate administrative. arrangements. 


Legislation 

The determination of a course of action to alleviate some 
aspect of the housing problem cannot take the form merely 
of a government pronouncement that action will be taken. 
Nor is it sufficient to suggest that the government favours 
a particular approach to the problem. Housing policy, as 
one definition suggests, requires a course of action adopted 
and pursued by a government — and that means at least 
the passage of legislation that enunciates specifically what the 
government is prepared to do about the problem. It might 
therefore be argued that there has been a national housing 
policy in Canada since 1935, when the Dominion Housing 
Act was passed. Since then there have been three major 
National Housing Acts passed — in 1938; 1944-and 1954 
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— and in 1964 there were a series of major amendments 
which transformed the legislation. 

Federal legislation on housing is not very different from 
that of other federal legislation on matters of national interest 
in some field of economic and social affairs. In- a. federal 
country, a major. piece. of. legislation. must afford: an: opportunity 
for the governments of the. provinces, if they have the constitu- 
tional. responsibility, to participate actively in. implementation 
of. the: planned: course. of: action. These incentives may be 
as simple as the provision of financial resources provided 
the governments of the provinces pass enabling legislation permit- 
ting them to sign agreements with the federal government 
on the matter. It is more usual, however, for the federal 
government to pass legislation which enunciates its view of 
the problem and the potential solutions required to solve it. 
In addition, federal legislation customarily implies that certain 
standards of implementation and administration must be met 
if the provinces are to qualify for whatever federal assistance 
-~ technical, administrative, accounting, financial — is to be 
provided. 

Moreover, in a country such as Canada, a major piece 
of federal legislation must provide an opportunity for every 
region to participate in the contemplated program. It should 
be possible for each region to develop, within appropriate 
limits, its own approach, consistent with its history and traditions, 
its tastes and preferences, and its view of. its own special 
needs. 

It is conceivable that a course of action may be enunciated 
by government without passage of specific legislation and that 
this declaration may be the expression of government policy. 
It is inconceivable, however, that policy can be implemented 
without the passage of legislation which makes it possible 
to pursue the prescribed action. Within the National Housing 
Acts passed since 1938 it is possible to discern the philosophy 
underlying government housing policy. The legislation and 
the written regulations really prescribe the beneficiaries for 
whom government action is intended and the conditions under 
which potential beneficiaries may, im fact, receive assistance. 
To this extent, therefore, legislation is not merely the legal 
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execution of constitutional responsibility but can be conceived 
as both the social and economic dimensions of housing. 


Financial resources 
The passage of laws is insufficient without the provision of 
money to implement the policies. Moreover, the actual amount 
of the government appropriations may be an indication of 
the intensity with which policy is meant to be ‘implemented. 
Legislation is sometimes passed under pressure from citizens’ 
groups, from business or trade associations, even from the 
elected representatives to other levels of government. But 
it may be the intention of the body which passes the legislation 
that it shall be merely a token acknowledgement of the need 
for government action. In Canada, unlike the United States, the 
passage of housing and other legislation is usually accompanied 
by some specific indication of the amount of money intended 
to achieve the objectives within the various sections of the 
act. For example, in both part I (housing for homeowners) 
and part II (section 22 — later part HI, section 23) of 
the National Housing Act of 1944, specific amounts of money, 
namely, $300 million (1949) and $250 million (1953), were 
specified as available for these particular portions. As time 
passed, these amounts were amended and when the National 
Housing Act of 1954 was passed, the amounts available were 
altered in response to changing legislation and increased demand. 
Therefore, there is no need in Canada for additional pressure 
to be brought, once the legislation is passed, to ensure that 
the appropriation is voted. Rather, the more serious concern 
is to ensure that the monies available and specified within 
the legislation are, in fact, spent. This assurance often requires 
intense pressure upon one level of government to convince 
its officials and, indeed, force them to develop programs for 
which the funds are apparently available through a see 
level of government. 

It would. appear that the enunciation of a course of action 
by governments has been accompanied by a specific appropriation 
of. funds for the various programs possible within the new 
laws. This is not to suggest, however, that the amounts of 
money provided have been sufficient. In that aspect of Canadian 
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federal housing legislation which is intended to encourage the 
assumption of home ownership through the provision of more 
generous mortgage terms than are available in the open market, 
government policy appears to have shifted during the post- 
war period from direct intervention (in the provision of a 
portion of the mortgage loans themselves) to more indirect 
intervention (through the guaranteed repayment of such loans 
if potential owners should default). As simple as this may 
seem, housing policy in Canada has been more evident in 
the field of mortgage financing of home ownership than in 
any other respect. 

In the years following passage of the National Housing 
Act of 1944 and through most of the ensuing decade, part 
I of the act provided that the government of Canada would 
provide. 25.. per cent of. the capital amount of an approved 
NHA mortgage loan at: relatively. low. interest, namely, 3 per 
cent. The effect of this specific action has had so many 
important ramifications in our postwar housing experience that 
even today the full impact can scarcely be measured fully. 
Clearly, it was the policy of the central government to encourage 
the assumption of. home ownership,. in new. construction only, 
through a. program: which:: resulted: in: the lowest first-mortgage 
interest. rates. in our history. This was formed by not one 
but two forms of subsidy: direct lending of funds provided 
by the general taxpayer to several hundreds of thousands 
of privileged families,. and the provision of such funds at 
an artificially reduced rate of interest. 

Although it occupied only one short part of the federal 
legislation, a consequence. of this set of policies was clearly 
the expansion of vast. suburban areas adjacent to every medium- 
sized and. large: urban centre: The problems that have ensued, 
both for the governments and residents of suburban areas 
and the governments and residents of central cities which 
did not directly benefit from this encouragement to home 
ownership, are immeasurable. This is not the place to develop 
an adequate assessment of the pros and cons of this aspect 
of policy, and one must refrain from ascribing all forms 
of urban distress and all negative aspects of urban living 
to one specific set of policies: On the other hand, it is 
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not sufficient for those who have defended such policies to 
argue that, in the long run, a vast growth of urban population 
resulted in an expansion of metropolitan economic development 
inconceivable in the years immediately after the end of the 
war. It can surely be argued that this is a case where housing 
policy in effect took over the responsibility of urban planning, 
in this case suburban planning, which has been the source 
of so much distress to social, economic and planning analysts. 

At this point in the argument, the key aspect of the situation 
in the first postwar decade is that the financial resources 
were, indeed, made available. As total Canadian population 
expanded and urbanization progressed rapidly, it became ap- 
parent early in the 1950’s that the policy of stimulating home 
ownership — in itself the advancement of a group of values 
which represented the collective judgment of elected and ap- 
pointed officials — could no longer be supported with available 
government revenues. In rewriting the National Housing Act 
in 1953-54, the government’s decision to discontinue direct 
participation in mortgage lending at a subsidized rate of interest 
was no surprise to students of the subject at that time. 
The new legislation permitted the chartered banks to enter 
the mortgage field insofar as National Housing Act operations 
were concerned. In fact, the banks were formally advised 
that they must share in the provision of required financial 
resources. In order to enable a conservative banking system 
to participate in the pursuit of a course of action prescribed 
by government, a system of mortgage loan guarantees was 
instituted and, as is often the case, the ultimate consumer 
(in this case the homebuyer) would provide the insurance 
premiums, in the form of a fee amounting to 2 per cent 
of the purchase price. (Since reduced to 1 per cent in 1969 
— Ed.) 


Appropriate initiatives 

The pursuit of a course of action (the implementation of 
policy) must begin somewhere. A statement of housing policy 
backed up by legislative and financial guarantees is by no 
means equivalent to the implementation of a policy unless 
someone takes the initiative. It has been stated many times 
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that housing legislation in Canada is as good as that in 
any other Western nation. There is no reason to challenge 
this contention because such an argument would be fruitless. 
The. real test of housing policy is its translation into the 
provision of adequate physical and social space occupied by 
individuals or families who are in need of such accommodation. 
The failure of such housing policy, when and if it could 
be judged that a particular course of action had failed, is 
more properly laid to lack of initiative than to lack of resources. 

It was therefore fitting that in discussing the proposed 1949 
amendments to the National Housing Act, which were to 
introduce Canada for the first time to the field of public 
housing for low-income families, the then federal Minister 
of Resources and Development should stress that the new legisla- 
tion could only be implemented through local initiative. The 
minister made it clear that those forms of government which 
were allegedly closest to the tangible needs of people must 
take steps to meet those needs. The relationships emphasized 
by federal officials were, of course, federal-provincial relations. 

Despite the triteness of the phrase, the municipalities are 
in fact the creatures of the provincial governments. Barring 
the extraordinary powers available during a wartime emergency, 
the federal government has no constitutional right to negotiate 
directly with local government. It was made clear, therefore, 
when section 35 of the act was before parliament in November 
1949, that the federal-provincial agreements envisaged in this 
amendment depended upon local initiative. The amount of 
financial responsibility placed upon local governments was a 
matter for the provincial governments, after they chose to 
participate in the newly conceived federal-provincial partnership. 
Some provinces (Alberta, Quebec, and Prince Edward Island) 
did not choose to participate for nearly 15 years. 

Canada’s housing history during the ensuing decade, the 
1950’s, as far as direct public intervention is concerned, can 
be explained in terms of the existence or non-existence of 
local initiatives in pressing for public participation in the available 
legislative and financial programs. Local initiative, of coutse, 
is subject to many and varied interpretations. It is sometimes 
regarded as a purely voluntary effort on the part of private 
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citizens and voluntary organizations directed towards influencing 
one or more levels of government to take appropriate action. 
This. conception of local initiative is far too narrow. In Halifax, 
for example, where a substantial public housing program was 
mounted during the 1950’s, the most important initiators have 
consistently been the mayor and elected councillors. At the 
same time, these officials were advised by a competent city 
manager. Perhaps this form of local government provides 
a structure in which the city manager, convinced of the need 
for urban renewal, including an appropriate housing program, 
can draw more clearly to the attention of elected officials 
the needs of the community and its citizens. Initiation in 
Toronto, however, has been less evident among elected and 
appointed officials but has been to a substantial degree the 
product of pressure mounted by voluntary community organiza~ 
tions, such as the Citizens Housing and Planning Association 
from 1944 to 1949, the Metropolitan Toronto Branch of 
the Community Planning Association of Canada from 1948 
to the present, the Association of Women Electors, and other 
groups. 

Each of these experiences can be justifiably described as 
local initiatives. The legislative arrangements require of the 
local community a clear recognition of need and of the desire 
for public assumption of responsibility to provide housing ac- 
commodation for low-income groups. This would seem to 
be an appropriate line of expectation, that is, from the local 
expression of human need to those levels of government where 
the legislative and financial resources have been provided. 
The alternative approach, from government bodies down toward 
the neighbourhood or local community, is surely a paternalistic 
one — an approach, moreover, that could fail to recognize 
the different housing requirements from community to com- 
munity, and from region to region. 

It must be recognized, of course, that what is called local 
initiative, whether citizen-based or council-based, can only 
flourish under certain favourable conditions. In a situation 
where a provincial government has decided, for whatever reason, 
that it does not consider the field of housing as one of 
relatively high priority among all of its competing responsibilities, 
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the atmosphere in which local initiative can develop is restricted. 
In Nova Scotia and Ontario it was obvious that there was 
at least some recognition of the potential of the federal-provincial 
partnership inaugurated in November 1949. Although the line 
from local initiative to provincial acceptance of need, to the 
development of a federal-provincial agreement on the construc- 
tion of “houses for sale or for rent” in any Ontario community, 
was not smooth and uninterrupted, the general climate was 
favourable, In general it can be argued that this was also 
the case in Newfoundland and to some extent in British 
Columbia. In certain other provinces, Alberta and Manitoba, 
for example, the situation was quite different; and in Quebec, 
of course, entirely different. 

In certain provinces, as previously indicated, the required 
enabling legislation following the 1949 amendments was not 
even enacted. In other provinces where enabling legislation 
was passed, unusually difficult financial requirements were 
prescribed, which effectively curtailed the nurturing of local 
initiatives in the development of housing programs. In those 
provinces where all or most of the 25 per cent provincial 
share of capital requirements and operating subsidies was passed 
on to the local municipality, such arrangements could hardly 
be regarded as “the pursuit of a course of action”. A detailed 
assessment of the experience in the 1950’s from province 
to province is beyond the scope of this paper, but it can 
be stated fairly that whatever progress occurred, both physical 
and. social, was closely related to the climate in which voluntary 
and public initiatives at the local community level were fostered 
in some provinces or hampered to the point of discouragement 
in others. 


Effective administrative arrangements 

Even where it can be assumed that all of the previously 
considered essentials of a national housing policy — legislation, 
financial resources, local initiative —- were present and flowed 
smoothly toward the announced objectives, there was always 
the danger of long and frustrating delays and even the aban- 
donment of specific programs because of the lack of ad- 
ministrative arrangements, both of structure and personnel. 
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In the early years after World War II, most of the provinces 
were ill-equipped to deal with the problems of urbanization, 
including housing, community planning, urban renewal, and 
the like. 

Most provinces. did not have appropriate community planning 
legislation on the books; most did not have appropriate legislation 
on housing development; most did not have any clearly defined 
locus of responsibility within the departmental structure where 
new programs could be lodged. In Ontario’ the entire field 
was the responsibility of two branches of the then Department 
of Planning and Development; first created in 1946. The 
Housing Branch was responsible for the administration of pro- 
vincial legislation, such as the Housing Development Act 1948, 
and was soon assigned the role of provincial agent in the 
emerging federal-provincial partnership after 1949. The respon- 
sibilities of local governments in the field of community plan- 
ning were administered through the Community Planning Branch 
of the same department. Both of these branches were rela- 
tively new, modestly staffed, modestly financed and groping 
their way to an understanding of the problems for which 
they were responsible and trying to devise administrative techni- 
ques for meeting them. Most other Canadian provinces were 
by no means as well equipped as Ontario to deal with the 
rapid expansion of urban areas after 1945. 

The development of effective administrative arrangements can- 
not be conceived merely as a problem in government ad- 
ministration in the sense of allocation of responsibilities on 
organization charts, There has been an equally naive assumption 
on the part of the protagonists of public intervention, as 
well as of certain government officials, who believe that the 
administration of housing programs is fairly straightforward. 
The fact is that in the first decade following the end of 
the war there were very few people in Canada who had 
any experience whatsoever in the administration of public housing 
programs, and in the general field of housing itself such ex- 
perience as existed was derived from the management of property 
administered by trust companies and a few owners of large 
numbers of multiple dwellings. After 1945 Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation was able to build up a substantial 
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staff of well-trained and experienced personnel, because its 
main activities were in the fields of mortgage financing. Only 
gradually did the corporation acquire staff members who were 
interested in and knowledgeable about the disciplines of com- 
munity planning, architecture, and social welfare. 

Within the public services of the provinces there were few 
with experience in the development of intergovernment programs. 
Moreover, there. were. no substantial provincial housing organiza- 
tions before the. inauguration of the Ontario Housing Corporation 
in. 1964... Thus it was not possible to offer prospective public 
servants a clear and substantial career opportunity in the 
field of public housing. All across Canada there were not 
more than two dozen full-time jobs, outside Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, in this field, exclusive of clerical 
and maintenance staff. 

The administration of public housing requires far more than 
the experience of a collector of rents or a supervisor of 
property maintenance. Those who administer dwellings for 
individuals or families who qualify by virtue of low income, 
grossly inadequate current housing accommodation, some physical 
or emotional disability, large family size, or any combination of 
these several attributes must be persons who have a clear 
understanding of both the objectives of the housing programs 
and of the culture of the families and individuals most likely 
to inhabit them. 

There are basically two schools of thought on public housing 
accommodation. In one approach it is argued that the family 
requiring public housing is simply unable, for one reason 
or another, to earn the income necessary to acquire housing 
in the private market. These people are, as it were, “a 
bit down on their luck”, or the father lacks education or 
skill, The second:’approach is that public housing should 
be viewed primarily as assistance to the very poor — who 
may be elderly persons, families headed by a chronically ill 
or handicapped father, or families where there is no male 
head. Many people believe that public housing should be 
restricted to this latter group. But there is no essential reason 
why the two approaches cannot be blended. Public housing 
should. be available for..that. portion of.income receivers who 
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are self-supporting but whose incomes are simply insufficient 
in the private housing market, and for a certain proportion 
of very poor families. The critical factor is the blending 
of independent and dependent families within housing projects 
or neighbourhoods so that children may develop in an en- 
vironment in which gross poverty is not the most distinctive 
characteristic. 

It is not true that lower class families are, generally speaking, 
no different from families who are middie or upper class. 
Although not every individual or family is a part of the 
culture, there is a definite culture among lower class families 
in Western urban industrial nations. Such individuals and 
families have a different set of values, a different set of rela- 
tionships between members of the opposite sex, a different 
method of relating to and disciplining children, a different 
attitude towards work and towards many other values commonly 
held by members of the middle class. At the same time, 
many of the values and environmental circumstances which 
provide satisfactions and a cultural framework to the poor 
are found in so-called slum, blighted, or urban renewal areas. 
The removal of these families from such areas and_ their 
relocation in public housing projects does not necessarily solve 
many, or any, of their social and economic problems. 

There is not yet any course at the university or technological 
college level in Canada designed to train housing administrators. 
When. the largest federal-provincial housing authority in Canada 
(largest in terms of the number of dwelling units under ad- 
ministration), the Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority, 
advertised for “housing administrators” in the spring of 1956 
it received many more applications than it had anticipated. 
For the most part, however, these applications came from 
persons already established in fields such as real estate, life 
insurance, property management within lending institutions, and 
from public servants who were not pleased with their progress 
in other fields of government activity. Only a few of the 
applicants appeared to have any understanding of what was 
involved in the administration of housing provided under gov- 
ernment auspices. Some of these latter individuals had come 
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to Canada following experience in local housing authorities 
in the United Kingdom, Hong Kong, and other parts of the 
British Commonwealth. There is an urgent need for training 
programs to develop the large numbers of persons now required 
in housing administration. 


HOUSING POLICY IN CANADA 1940-1968 


Canadian housing policy emerged as a consequence of the depres- 
sed economic activity of the 1930’s and the onset of the Second 
World War. There is, of course, some difference of opinion on 
the most appropriate date from which to build an analysis. The 
year 1929 is a favourite choice of many writers, for obvious 
reasons. In my view, however, 1941 is the date from which most 
of the mid-twentieth century programs of Canada and the United 
States can be appropriately measured. As the war effort ac- 
celerated, Canada was approaching full employment. In the fall 
of that year prices of all goods and services, including rentals of 
housing accommodation, had advanced-to the point where the 
federal government felt it necessary to impose controls under its 
wartime emergency legislation — controls over prices, wages, 
rents, the allocation of materials, etc. 

By 1941 the federal government had also taken several 
significant steps which, in retrospect, are early evidence of the as- 
sumption of government responsibility in the housing field. 
Although the first National Housing Act had been passed in 1938, 
the opportunities for homebuilding were cut off by the onset of the 
Second World War. It is significant, therefore, that a crown cor- 
poration, Wartime Housing Limited, was created in 1941 by Order- 
in-Council to provide the housing urgently required in many urban 
centres to accommodate workers attracted by the government’s 
call to work in wartime industries. Wartime Housing Limited can 
be seen now as a rudimentary federal housing agency, one of 
’ whose main tasks was direct negotiation with the elected and ap- 
pointed officials of municipal governments. These negotiations 
produced a total of 45,930 dwelling units with an investment of 
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$253,689,000 during the next eight years. Nearly 30 years later 
most of the housing developed by this corporation remains in use 
in or adjacent to our cities. 

Whatever its strengths and deficiencies, rent control as a facet 
of housing policy did represent an important federal intervention 
in the housing market not. previously known in Canada: Its main 
significance was a recognition that the demand for scarce housing 
accommodation would continue to exceed the available supply 
during the period of the war and probably thereafter. All the 
evidence in other countries pointed to the depressing effect that 
rent control would have upon the possible expansion of the supply 
of housing, but during the war the probability of any real ex- 
pansion in the housing stock seemed quite remote. Rent controls 
did continue into the postwar years and in some municipalities 
were retained, in whole or in part, until the late 1940’s, 

The government of Canada passed the second National Hous- 
ing Act in 1944; a much expanded and relatively comprehensive 
piece of legislation by contrast with the legislation of the im- 
mediate postwar period. In retrospect, the act appears like a 
declaration of faith in the nation’s future in which housing policies 
would play a large role in postwar readjustment. In fact, the 
legislation: did: follow a major report of a special committee on 
postwar reconstruction known, after Professor Clifford Curtis of 
Queen’s University (its chairman), as.the Curtis Committee. The 
Curtis Report, published in 1944, called for a recognition of the 
role of government, primarily that of the federal government, in 
the housing field, particularly.in the provision of housing for 
small-income families. This report, which followed Canada’s 
charter for postwar social security (the Marsh Report of 1943), 
was a milestone in the enunciation of potential assumption of 
social responsibility by government. It must be reiterated that in 
the early months of 1944 the war was far from won, and it seems 
remarkable that the parliament of Canada would enact legislation 
which, on the face of it, might appear premature. The preamble 
of the National Housing Act of 1944, however, pinpoints the ra- 
tionale for the legislation. The act is. described as “An Act: to 
Promote the Construction. of New. Houses, the Repair: and 
Modernization of. Existing. Houses, the Improvement of Housing 
and Living Conditions; and the Expansion of Employment in the 
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Postwar Period”. The emphasis on “the expansion of employ- 
ment in the postwar period” makes it clear that the fundamental 
intention of the legislation was. more economic — in terms of the 
avoidance of a postwar depression akin to that of 1919-21 — 
than social, that is, a concern with the well-being of all Canadians 
in terms of their housing requirements. 

In the spring of 1945 the final link in this chain of future gov- 
ernment organization for housing development was forged with 
the passage of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Act. This act created a federal housing: agency in the form of a 
wholly owned crown corporation, which was to administer the 
National Housing Act and thus the housing policy and program of 
the government of Canada. The federal machinery for postwar 
housing expansion was complete, 

Within the next five or six years Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation was to absorb or supersede all of the lesser agencies 
created during the wartime emergency, including Wartime Housing 
Limited. The new agency, headed by a president and a vice-presi- 
dent and supported by a board of directors appointed by the gov- 
ernment of Canada, had all the attributes of a well-run business 
corporation and was designed to hide the potential iron fist of gov- 
ernment intervention with the velvet glove of respectability and 
even financial profit. On this latter score the corporation has 
never disappointed the financial community. 


Intergovernment relations 

Several important factors combined during the six years following 
the end of the war to strengthen the federal role. The first of 
these was the creation of CMHc to administer the National Hous- 
ing Act. Equally significant were the emergency powers granted to 
the government in wartime and continued in substantial measure 
throughout the early postwar years. A shortage of consumer dur- 
able goods, building materials, steel, rubber, petroleum and other 
products vital to the growth of the national economy made it es- 
sential to continue certain wartime emergency powers and specific 
government agencies. The significance of this second factor for 
intergovernment relations in housing was simply a postwar con- 
tinuation of federal-municipal negotiations toward construction of 
dwellings for returning war veterans and their families. In the 
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early 1940’s, Wartime Housing Limited negotiated directly with 
many municipalities and a pattern of relationships was established 
which continued, almost without question, during the early post- 
war years. 

As the housing industry developed momentum by the second 
half of 1946, and the incomes and expectations of families began 
to rise, Wartime. -Housing..Limited. was. taken over by Central 
Mortgage: and. Housing Corporation: and a new program was de- 
veloped to take effect during 1947-1949. The intention of this 
new program, entitled Veterans’ Rental Housing, was to develop 
per annum 10,000 dwelling units of a more durable quality than 
that provided by Wartime Housing Limited. In the exteriors the 
main difference was substitution of aluminum siding for frame 
construction, and there were full basements. A serious attempt 
was made to provide permanent housing. Once more the federal 
government negotiated more or less directly with the municipal- 
ities concerned and, again, with little or no apparent objection 
from the respective provincial governments. 

A: third. factor’ of: considerable. importance in the expansion of 
the federal role in. the early postwar.years was the obvious weak- 
ness of.the provincial governments. in these new fields of. urban de- 
velopment. It has already been pointed out that the governments 
of the provinces were by no means prepared to assume their 
constitutional responsibilities in those areas of growth and de- 
velopment comprised by the term “urbanization”. This must ex- 
plain in part the lack of interference by provincial officials, elected 
and appointed, in the major federal-municipal housing programs 
of the 1940’s. Moreover, these programs appeared to be the only 
way in which housing accommodation could be provided in Can- 
ada at that stage of political and economic development. Not. only 
were the provincial governments unprepared, in the political and 
administrative sense, to play much of a role in housing policy, 
but their financial resources were quite. inadequate to meet the 
new challenges they were forced to face within two or three years 
after the... war. 

Finally, the federal role was encouraged by outright and fairly 
strong hostility to. public. housing programs, a hostility far more 
evident within the councils of local government and the 
legislatures of provincial governments than anywhere else in Can- 
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ada. At the federal level, there was by the late 1940’s at least a 
decade of major housing legislation, intervention in the housing 
market, direct negotiation with local governments for the 
construction of many thousands of dwellings, experience with cer- 
tain social and community programs provided within Wartime 
Housing developments, and the operation of a substantial mortgage 
lending program supported out of tax revenues, an obvious benefit 
to taxpayers. The Marsh Report and the Curtis Report were 
further influences at the federal level that helped to weaken what- 
ever antagonism existed towards public intervention in the na- 
tion’s economy to achieve social goals through social service pro- 
grams. There were never in Ottawa the strong anti-public housing 
lobbies which were evident in Washington from 1933 onwards. 

In the Canadian cities and in the provincial legislatures, how- 
ever, the situation was by no means so favourable. In many 
towns and cities there had been serious suffering by many 
thousands of families and individuals during the 1930’s and not 
infrequent criticism of the manner in which financial assistance 
and work-relief programs had been handled. There was much dis- 
satisfaction among the unemployed and the needy as well as the 
staff of the social and health services who had tried, under the 
most adverse circumstances, to help these people with the support 
of appropriate federal and provincial welfare legislation. At the 
same time, the four-fifths of the labour force who remained 
employed during those disastrous years found it difficult to accept 
the pleas of the disadvantaged. Rather, they were critical of what 
they considered to be wasteful measures of assistance to many 
persons whom they considered to be lazy. 

These attitudes toward the poor showed in opposition to the de- 
veloping pressure for slum clearance and public housing programs 
during the last two years of the war and in the early years of the 
postwar period. It was somewhat of a surprise to many people 
that the ratepayers of Toronto should endorse an expenditure 
estimated at nearly $6 million in a vote taken on January 1, 1947, 
on behalf of the Regent Park North low-income housing project. 
Despite the favourable vote, there was fairly strong opposition to 
the assumption of responsibility by the city council of Toronto in 
the absence of supporting provincial legislation and financial as- 
sistance. In other parts of Canada the situation was much the 
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same. Although the opposition to public housing was never so 
vociferous, never as hard-hitting and vicious as it was in many 
urban areas in the United States, it nevertheless existed and was 
important in discouraging local initiative not only in the late 
1940’s but also throughout the 1950’s even after the passage of 
enabling federal legislation. 

In the two years following the war, then, intergovernment rela- 
tions in the field of housing were quite perfunctory. A clear 
and strong federal role and a series of responsibilities were 
reflected in legislation and in administrative arrangements designed 
and enforced through Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. There was a minor, weak, much less evident provincial 
role, even after the passage of section 35 of the National Housing 
Act in November 1949 which depended on similar “enabling 
legislation” being passed in the provinces. Some provinces quick- 
ly took advantage of the new opportunities and de- 
veloped appropriate machinery. Others did not and to this day 
operate under legislation and administrative arrangements which 
are at best makeshift or stunted in their development. 

At the local level there was confusion and consternation at the 
requirement that a clear and definite local initiative must precede 
the utilization of the federal-provincial partnership within specific 
communities. The major cities and towns faced the same 
difficulties as the governments of the provinces but, in addition, 
suffered from a series of disadvantages which they were less well 
prepared to overcome than their respective provincial hosts. At 
the local level there was opposition to public activity in the hous- 
ing market, whether it be called slum clearance, urban rede- 
velopment, public housing, or urban renewal. The residents of 
most neighbourhoods that were judged to be blighted or seriously 
deteriorating fought strongly against the expropriation and 
clearance of their homes, neighbourhood stores, and social and 
recreational facilities. They bitterly denounced official and press 
statements that they lived in a slum or a blighted area. At the 
same time, the residents of other neighbourhoods, both in the cen- 
tral city and the newly developing suburban areas, strongly op- 
posed the location of public housing projects in their midst. They 
argued that they would be taxed not only in general but also 
specifically for the welfare and educational requirements of down- 
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town slum dwellers who had been foisted on them for the general 
betterment of some other municipal organization. 

In addition to this discontent and opposition from within, local 
governments faced serious financial problems from the late 1940’s 
through the late 1960’s, and they continue to face significant 
financial dilemmas. Under the terms ‘of «the “federal-provincial 
housing partnership, a municipality is required to bring “city ser- 
vices” (usually water and sewage facilities, street lighting and 
educational facilities) to the boundaries of a new public housing 
project and, in the case of schools, often within the large project 
site itself. These costs were burdensome enough to many muni- 
cipalities but they were not the whole picture, since in many prov- 
inces the local government was required to pay from a low of 
7% per cent in Ontario to as much as 25 per cent of project costs 
in provinces such as Alberta, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia. In 
return for these expenditures on capital and a similar share of 
operating deficits (rent subsidies) local governments might during 
the 1950’s expect in lieu of taxes a payment which, they argued, 
was woefully short of meeting the real costs of local participation 
in an intergovernment partnership. 

Although it is true that despite these obstacles much progress 
was evident by the mid-1950’s in St. John’s, Halifax, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver, the fact is that this list repre- 
sents a mere handful of urban centres, whereas in the majority of 
municipalities there was little or no progress before the mid- 
1960's. 

In the light of this analysis it might be argued that it would be 
easy to identify a series of practical entities which could be 
described as “federal housing policies”, “provincial housing 
policies”, and “municipal housing policies”. Unfortunately this 
would be an extremely difficult and unrewarding task because none 
of the various governments in Canada ever really came forward 
with a clear statement of their goals and objectives, courses of 
action and programs designed to attain these. There was no clear 
statement of what might be termed “federal housing policy”, but a 
series of statements and pronouncements each year on the overall 
housing situation and, in particular, on the total number of 
dwelling units likely to be constructed, under construction, and 
completed during that year. Under the circumstances, the analyst 
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can do no better than infer the most important elements of na- 
tional housing policy from the enactment of legislation, the 
amendment of legislation, and the encouragement or discour- 
agement of various aspects of the total national housing program. 


Significance of the federal role 

What, in fact, became clear: soon after enactment of the federal- 
provincial partnership legislation late in.1949 -was that the federal 
government, through its agency, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation,. intended to.play a strong. and controlling role in the 
development... of. publicly... provided: housing accommodation, 
wherever. initiated: in Canada, as seemed to befit its senior role in 
the provision of capital and operating subsidies. 

As the 1950’s began, a number of municipalities moved forward 
in their role as initiators of public housing programs. _ Evidence 
that federal-provincial-municipal negotiation towards the creation 
of public housing would be a jong and tedious affair, and one in 
which the dominant roles would be played by officials of the 
federal agency, began to accumulate. In an address to the 
Committee on Housing of the city of Kingston in 1954, I pre- 
dicted that if the city council were to agree at that moment 
to proceed with a request for the development of a substantial 
housing project intended to replace a deteriorated shack town 
which had recently become the responsibility of the city through 
annexation of part of an adjacent municipality, it would take 
five years before the assembled councillors would see a family 
occupy a dwelling unit. This prediction was borne out almost to 
the letter, which points up the nature of much of the difficulty in 
the 1950’s in the failure of public housing in Canada. 

The federal role was. based. upon. a. clear. and commendable ob- 
jective. of excellence for: Canada’s public housing. program. By 
this time we had had the good fortune to observe nearly a half- 
century of British experience and more than a decade of U.S. ex- 
perience. Everywhere that a Canadian official might travel in these 
two countries, there were evident errors of omission and com- 
mission that it would be desirable to avoid. A desire for ex- 
cellence impelled the officials of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to develop a set of administrative procedures in 
which a local initiative might soon bog down completely. It be- 
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came an interesting exercise to list the number of steps and ap- 
provals through which a public housing project had to pass from 
the initial proposal at the local level to actual construction and oc- 
cupation of the project by low-income families. The number of 
steps listed by the Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority in 
1961-62, from local to provincial to federal to provincial to local 
approvals, back and forth a number of times, exceeded 50. 
Under these conditions it was indeed remarkable that any public 
housing accommodation was built at all. 

In retrospect, the main difficulty appears to have been the desire 
of highly trained and specialized officials of the federal agency to 
achieve excellence in the Canadian public housing program. This 
is by no means an undesirable objective, nor one to be dis- 
counted. The fact was, however, that excellence could only be 
' obtained at the expense of quantity. Although this was not the 
only reason for Canada’s modest quantitative attainment in public 
housing, it was an important consideration. The federal agency 
insisted on planning every step of the way, from the original 
municipal-provincial request to the ultimate appointment of a 
local housing authority to administer and manage the completed 
dwellings. The Architectural Division of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation produced plans in the finest detail for such 
huge public housing projects in Canada as Lawrence Heights and 
Warden Woods in Toronto, Skeena Terrace and MacLean Park in 
Vancouver, Mulgrave Park in Halifax, and Jeanne Mance in 
Montreal. The results of the division’s activity were noteworthy. 
Our public housing projects were praised by architectural bodies, 
by visitors from other countries and by local officials. Such praise 
and various architectural awards were won at the expense of a 
mass attack on the need for housing accommodation for the most 
disadvantaged individuals and families in Canadian urban centres. 

Perhaps the techniques of the 1950’s were fully justified on two 
counts: first, because of the absence of any appropriate provincial 
and local machinery to plan and design public housing programs 
or to implement such programs through the letting of contracts 
and the supervision of construction; and second, because the fed- 
eral government was in fact paying the lion’s share of the cost of 
. such provision. It is now clear that the first deficiency is being 
ameliorated as the provinces attempt in the late 1960’s to develop 
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appropriate and adequate machinery through the device of the 
provincial housing corporation. At the same time, the federal gov- 
ernment is in fact putting up a far greater proportion (90 per 
cent) of the required capital without any suggestion that it must 
seriously control the process of housing development because of 
this financial contribution. 

In. light, of. the. substantial- and: powerful: federal: role in public 
housing, it might be thought that the: government of Canada was 
strongly in. favour: of a.vast.program. of. publicly provided housing - 
for the lowest third of: individuals and: families: in. the: national in-> 
come. distribution: As indicated previously, one can only infer the 
essentials of national housing policy, but it is safe to argue that 
the federal public housing policy was not consistent with the 
scope of the federal public housing role. The. best conclusion con- 
cerning national. housing. policy. from..1945. through: 1964. is that 
the.. government of Canada’ was. strongly. in..favour. of the 
attainment of. home. ownership.-by. every. family. This: goal’ was 
enunciated. from time: to time in parliament and in the. speeches: of 
federal ministers, particularly those: responsible for. the operation 
of Central Mortgage. and Housing Corporation. Moreover, the 
government and the officials of the corporation devoted much of 
their formal speechmaking and laudatory pronouncements to the 
encouragement of the: housebuilding. industry: in. its efforts to pro- 
vide hundreds. of thousands: of homes for. sale during the years 
1946-59: Every effort was made to provide adequate supplies. of 
mortgage money, to manipulate the. interest: rate; and to set forth 
appropriate terms. to. encourage individual home ownership. Not 
only was mortgage money made available through the National 
Housing -Act at rates lower than those prevailing in the money 
markets, but down payments were. successively. reduced as loan 
amounts. were. increased::::The®: period: of: amortization. increased 
from:.15: years: in:1946:to:20,;.25,; and: now: 30: years or more to en- 
able. lower-income: families to acquire a home of their own. If 
anything, this..was the-heart of our housing: policy. during the past 
25.. years: 

In the implementation of this course of action, Canada was 
transformed from: a nation: of. tenants to:a nation of homeowners, 
with the exception. of. the: province. of: Quebec. This was a fun- 
damental revolution in our living patterns and a tremendous 
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stimulus to the development of our national economy. Most of 
our population growth between 1951 and 1961 was in new 
municipalities which developed on the fringes of existing urban 
towns and cities. During the decade in question population ‘in- 
creased by 30.2 per cent, but in 17 census metropolitan areas by 
more than 54 per cent. The population of the central city, as im 
Toronto, declined, but the adjacent suburban. areas increased 
prodigiously as houses became available. 

The housebuilding industry came to represent a sizeable part of 
Canada’s annual capital investment, absorbing $2 billion a year. 
Fluctuations in this industry affected, or were affected by, national 
economic and monetary policies. At least half-a-million jobs 
were directly involved, with perhaps two or three times as many 
dependent upon the housebuilding industry, an industry devoted 
until the late 1950’s to the production of one main product: the 
single family detached honse on vacant land, the only type eligible 
for National Housing Act financing. 

This dedication to a single objective within a national housing 
policy inevitably implied neglect of more direct public in- 
tervention in the housing market on behalf of rented ac- 
commodation for low-income families, defined as those in the 
lowest third of the income distribution. When a substantial degree 
of national resources and national effort are devoted towards 
making every Canadian family a homeowner, then there is a 
special kind of label, a special taint or blight to be placed upon 
those families who, despite all the favourable manipulations in the 
basic policy, cannot afford a home of their own. In such circum- 
stances, the only possible conclusion to be drawn by many “right- 
thinking men” is that those who cannot benefit from these policies 
must be, m Galbraith’s words, the victims of “case poverty”: 
~ Case poverty is commonly and properly related to some char- 

acteristics of the individuals so afflicted. Nearly everyone else 

has mastered his environment; this proves that it is not intrac- 
' table. But some quality peculiar to the individual or family 
involved —-~ mental deficiency, bad health, inability to adapt 
to the discipline of modern economic life, excessive  pro- 
creation, alcohol, insufficient education, or perhaps a com- 
bination’ of several of these handicaps — have kept these in- 
dividuals from participating in the general’ well-being. 
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These pervasive influences have taken a long time to overcome in 
the Canadian housing picture and it is only with the assumption of 
a stronger role in the 1960’s by several provincial governments 
that the tide has begun to change. Even so, progress can only be 
described as moderate in a nation in which not more than 5 per 
cent of its annual housing starts of some 150,000 to 175,000 
have been devoted to public housing; and this proportion was 
attained only in 1967 after years of less adequate provision. 


The first decade of public housing: a summing up 

Fifteen years of meetings and discussion, speechmaking and brief- 
writing, presentations to provincial ministers, federal officials, local 
municipal councils and groups of businessmen and service clubs, 
had resultedby' 1960 in the construction. in Canada: of: not. more 
than 10,000.-——. 12,000 public housing units, depending upon how 
the count was made. Some estimates of total public housing prod- 
uction included dwellings for occupancy by elderly . persons; 
other estimates did not. It would be safe to insist that no matter 
how the estimate was derived, the total number of such dwelling 
units available for rent to low-income families did not exceed 
15,000 in 1960. 

Not only was there great discouragement at this meagre quan- 
titative achievement in the years 1946-59, but by this time Can-~- 
ada was in the midst of a severe economic recession which lasted 
well into 1963. Both the federal government and those provincial 
governments that had participated in the federal-provincial hous- 
ing partnership during the 1950’s discontinued their en- 
couragement of additional programs and stood pat, as it were, 
with those programs already under way and in the process of 
construction. The result was even greater discouragement for 
voluntary associations and professional personnel who had hoped 
that a vast program of public housing activity would have been 
mounted by this time in many metropolitan areas. On the con- 
trary, only. 38.. dwelling. units (the last to be completed in the 
Lawrence Heights project) were... actually completed: for .. oc- 
cupancy. by. low-income. families in. the: metropolitan area of 
Toronto. during 1958-63... Waiting lists grew at a moderate rate 
only because eligible families realized that it was futile to make 
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application for accommodation that did not exist and for which 
there was no hope of attainment. 

By 1961 it was clear to all interested parties that the federal- 
provincial partnership had collapsed. It was not only that its total 
accomplishment was grossly insufficient, but also that very little 
had been approved, and no future programs were evident after the 
downturn in Canadian economic activity during the winter of 
1957-58. Under the circumstances, some people concluded that 
the answer to this stalemate lay in an entirely different approach 
through an elevation of the role of the local housing authority. It 
was pointed out that such authorities in the United States had a 
great deal more power than similar bodies in Canada; that they 
raised their own funds at relatively low interest rates through the 
issuance of tax-exempt bonds; that they produced their own pro- 
grams and plans for several years ahead, subject to the approval 
of federal and state authorities; that they acquired land, hired 
architects, developed plans, let contracts and, in general, acted as 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was attempting to act 
on behalf of an entire nation. 

In metropolitan Toronto the drive towards a rejuvenated local 
housing authority was shaped by a number of lay and professional 
people in the voluntary services and by elected and appointed 
officials at the political level. The chairman of the metropolitan 
Toronto council lent additional support to the creation of a new 
regional or metropolitan-wide housing authority which would 
absorb all existing authorities in the area: two involved in public 
housing for families and two in the form of limited dividend hous- 
ing corporations * devoted primarily to production of housing for 
the elderly. In 1962 the view spread and gained credence that the 
federal government was prepared to amend the National Housing 
Act to encourage the growth and development of such com- 
prehensive regional authorities by permitting direct access to fed- 
eral funds available under sections of the act such as section 16 
(limited. dividend), section 23 (urban redevelopment), and sec- 
tion 36 (federal-provincial projects). Hopes were high at this 
time but they were dashed by a series of disasters, including the 


* Limited dividend housing: rental accommodation built with NBA 
section 16 loans, which limit the entrepreneur’s profits. 
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deaths of the federal minister responsible for housing, the presi- 
dent of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and the 
director of the Housing Branch of the Department of Economics 
and Development in Ontario. 

In 1964 the. government of Ontario, aware that the National 
Housing Act: would in fact soon be amended to encourage the 
assumption of significant responsibilities by local or provincial 
authorities, developed: the concept of a provincial housing 
corporation and passed the Ontario Housing Corporation Act in 
June of that year. In the same month, amendments to the Na- 
tional Housing Act revolutionized the approach to public 
participation in the provision of accommodation to low-income 
persons. 


The 1964 amendments: a turning point in housing policy 

The 1964 amendments; which virtually rewrote most of the social 
provisions of the National Housing Act, included the following 
significant. changes: 

a) A new section 16A was added to authorize loans to non- 
profit corporations. owned. by a province;. municipality or any 
agency thereof, or by a charitable corporation for the construction 
or purchase of a housing project or housing accommodation of 
the hostel or dormitory type for use as a low-rental housing pro- 
ject. This amendment may be considered to be a substantial ex- 
pansion of the former section 16, the so-called “limited dividend 
section”, but of most significance is the implication that the gov- 
ernments of the provinces would enter this specific activity. 

b) Part III of the National Housing Act was retitled “urban 
renewal”: as distinct from its previous designation of “urban rede- 
velopment”. This part of the act, which had from 1954 been 
composed entirely of section 23, was substantially rewritten. This 
was the first.time the. phrase “urban renewal” was written into:the 
National. Housing Act.and section 23 was broadened considerably 
to encompass this broad-gauge approach to the prevention and 
treatment of blighted and slum areas in urban municipalities. 

Specifically, section 23 was expanded by the addition of new 
sections numbered 23A to 23F. These subsections from A to F 
were designed to cover, respectively, contributions for preparation 
of an urban renewal scheme, contributions for implementing an 
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urban renewal scheme, loans for an urban renewal scheme, in- 
sured loans for housing projects in urban renewal areas, authori- 
zation for expenditures from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and 
regulations. As far as the governments of the provinces were 
concerned, sections 23A, B, and C were most important. Not 
only were the provinces clearly recognized as the authority which 
must approve local urban renewal plans, but the federal gov- 
ernment agreed to pay one half of the costs of preparing and im- 
plementing such schemes. In addition, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation recognized for the first time that im- 
plementation would require the employment of persons to assist 
in the relocation of individuals and families dispossessed of hous- 
ing accommodation by urban renewal programs. 

c) Section 36 of the 1954 act, which was the first portion of 
part VI, entitled “federal-provincial projects”, was renumbered as 
section 35A and part VI was retitled “public housing”. Although 
the federal-provincial partnership had been in force since the end 
of 1949, this was the first time that the phrase “public housing” 
had appeared in the National Housing Act. 

Section 35A was, in fact, a restatement of the earlier federal- 
provincial partnership, with the addition of the possible inclusion 
of hostel or dormitory type housing accommodation in federal- 
provincial housing projects. The 75-25 division of financial 
responsibility in both capital costs and losses (subsidies) between 
the federal and provincial governments was continued unchanged. 

d) The entire field of public housing operations was broaden- 
ed substantially with the enactment of new portions of section 35 
numbered 35B to E. In section 35B the term “public housing 
agency” was defined to include a corpcration “wholly owned by 
the government of a province or any agency thereof”, or “one or 
more municipalities in a province”. This revised definition, along 
with the new financial provisions in sections 35C to E, brought 
the Canadian provinces directly into the field of public housing for 
the first time. 

In section 35C, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was 
permitted to make loans to assist a province, municipality or 
public housing agency to acquire lands for public housing «pro- 
jects. The maximum loan that may be made for this purpose is 
90 per cent of the cost of acquiring and servicing the land. Since 
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it was anticipated that a land acquisition program would soon be 
followed by the construction, of a public housing project, loans un- 
der this section were expected to be for relatively short terms and 
in no case for more than 15 years. This new section was followed 
by another, section 35D, which permitted: the federal: agency to 
make. loans. to. provinces; municipalities: and: public. housing agen- 
cies..“to* construct, acquire; and operate public: ltousing: projects”. 
Loans under this section were to be subject to conditions similar 
to those applying to limited dividend housing companies and non- 
profit corporations. In short, these loans could not exceed 90 per 
cent of the cost of the project as determined by the corporation and 
would be for a term not exceeding 50 years from the date of 
completion or acquisition of the project. Finally, in the third new 
section, section 35E, the corporation was authorized to make con- 
tributions toward the operating losses of subsidized public housing 
projects owned and operated by a provincial; municipal. and 
public housing agency for the benefit of persons of low income. 
The maximum federal contribution was set at 50 per cent for a 
period not in excess of 50 years. 

In these new sections the National Housing Act was slanted in 
the direction of new forms of initiative by local or provincial gov- 
ernments. Clearly, the terms available in the completely revised 
section 35 under the rubric “public housing” were far more fa- 
vourable than the terms provided in the familiar federal-prov- 
incial partnership (although these provisions were retained as an 
alternative if desired by any provincial jurisdiction). The increase 
in the proportion of capital contributions was, of course, ac- 
companied by a decrease in the proportion of subsidies which the 
federal government would pay. The amount of the subsidies has 
never appeared to be a major consideration affecting the decisions 
on public housing of municipalities and provinces. The capital 
contribution, however, had been. an important deterrent to local 
initiatives in most municipalities. 

Although it may not have been apparent in June 1964, the 
amendments passed in that month have already proved to be a 
turning point. From that. time;the. whole. question. of. whether 
slum or blighted: areas: were. to..be. cleared: and‘ the: accompanying 
social questions so: evident: in’ the. processes. of rehousing and 
relocation — of whether low-income persons and families in our 
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country were to be offered decent and adequate housing at a price 
they could afford —- these and numerous related social questions 
were put squarely in the lap of the 10 provincial governments. 
Their response during the ensuing four years has been a clear 
indication of their motivation, or lack of it, in the face of the 
most opportune circumstances ever put before the network of in- 
tergovernment organizations in this country. The roles of these 
governments have become much clearer ‘in these past few years 
and, in the light of recent experience, it is now possible to spec- 
ulate upon the respective roles of the three levels of government 
for the next decade or two. 


PRESENT HOUSING POLICIES 


Role of the federal government ; 
In the view of most observers there has been a diminution in the 
significance of the federal role since the passage of the 1964 
amendments to the National Housing Act. But in my opinion this 
decline is more apparent than real. It is almost entirely confined 
to interrelationships in policy between the three levels of gov- 
ernment. This is not to suggest that the change is not fun- 
damental or important, but merely to insist that federal policy is 
still dominant in the housing field and that this dominance is 
inevitable in view of the’ financial arrangements whereby housing 
is undertaken. 

A large proportion of financial resources available for the pro- 
duction of more than 150,000 dwelling units on the average 
during the past few years has been mustered through the fiscal 
channels of the federal government. In part, this means that all 
taxpayers share in the financing of housing production through 
the direct lending operations of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, and through the granting of loans to provincial 
housing corporations and/or local housing authorities with 
the approval of the appropriate provincial government. At the 
same time, the influence of federal. financial. and monetary policies 
is crucial in the largest part: ofthe. housing. market, the. private 
sector,.. wherein 95-99 per cent of all dwelling units created 
during the past 20 years have in fact been constructed. In this 
sector. the. federal. role. continues. to. be.. one. of encouragement, or 
discouragement. from time to time, and subtle direction and per- 
suasion. This set of roles is played, in part, for many economic 
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reasons and purposes, through manipulation of the official lending 
tates. The problem confronting policy makers is how to moderate- 
the impact of interest charges upon the housebuilding industry 
while at the same time attaining larger national objectives. It is 
possible to apply the old U.S. adage to this aspect of the federal 
role in housing: “Speak softly and wield a big stick”. 

The new factor in the total housing situation has been the 
appearance of the provincial housing corporations, the most 
successful of which to date has been the Ontario Housing Cor- 
poration inaugurated in 1964, By 1968 all but two of the ten 
provinces had created a provincial housing corporation, by 
whatever name, partly because of the success of the Ontario 
Housing Corporation in doubling the stock of public housing 
dwellings in four years. The appearance of provincial housing 
corporations throughout the nation is strongly associated, of 
course, with the whole question of federal-provincial constitutional 
relationships and the growing strength of provincial governments. 
In the field of housing we are witnessing one aspect of the overall 
transfer of fiscal resources to those governments who have always 
been charged with the constitutional responsibilities in the fields 
of “property and civil rights” but who have not exercised these 
powers because of lack of interest, motivation or financial 
resources. The resurgence of provincial power can only be effec- 
tive if adequate funds are made available and this in reality means 
the transfer of resources from the federal to the provincial gov- 
ernments. None of the latter has yet insisted that it has sufficient 
resources to meet its constitutional responsibilities in fields such 
as housing, welfare, or even education. 

The fundamental change in the federal role since 1964, then, 
has been the willingness of the government of Canada, through 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, to encourage im- 
plementation of provincial responsibilities in housing by making 
funds available, either through more flexible and more liberal 
interpretation of the legislation and the regulations thereto, 
particularly in sections 23 and 35 of the National Housing Act as 
amended in 1964, During the first three years following the re- 
vision of the legislation, Ontario was the only province to take full 
advantage of the new opportunities. The traditional federal-prov- 
incial partnership arrangements continued to be employed in 
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most of the. other provinces and the same degree of slow. progress 
was evident. It: was-primarily in Ontario that the. scope. and: pace 
of public participation expanded: rapidly and. by 1967 the total in- 
vestment. bythe: Ontario: Housing. Corporation: was. approaching 
$200 million... By the end of. fiscal-1967 the oHc owned and ad- 
ministered real estate to the value of some $300: million; and the 
government of Ontario had announced that it expected total al- 
location from the federal government during the calendar year 
1968 to approximate $400 million as the 90 per cent federal 
share of the total OHc program, including student housing. It is 
important to note that since 1964 the provinces, whose original 
capital contribution is 10 per cent, do, in fact, own the public 
housing created by federal-provincial agreement. 

The scope and limits of housing policy as far as the federal gov- 
ernment is concerned are well illustrated in this brief exposition 
of recent events. If the provincial. governments insist on the. im- 
plementation of their constitutional ‘responsibilities the federal gov- 
ernment can perhaps best act as. banker, that is, make loans; set 
interest rates, and collect appropriate repayment instalments. 
Such a policy could work effectively in a federal country if each 
provincial government was equally convinced that it should 
participate in an overall housing program as a matter of substan- 
tial national importance. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation cannot, however, motivate the provincial govern- 
ments to act, particularly if the latter do not see any special 
need or emergency within their own jurisdiction and are thus 
reluctant to act. It is well known that the political philosophies 
within the various provinces are quite different on government in- 
tervention in such aspects of the economy as the housing market. 
Even though it may be clear to federal officials and students of the 
subject that the needs in a particular province are vast and that a 
good many families are suffering because of a shortage of housing 
accommodation, there is very little that the federal government can 
do in the absence of provincial recognition of the need and moti- 
vation to act. 

To this extent it might appear that the federal role has been se- 
verely limited — though again this is somewhat misleading. It 
was never the policy of the corporation to “shout from the house 
tops” in an effort to advertise or sell the available housing pro- 
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grams. Rather, the federal position has always been that the 
legislation was available to those local areas with initiative and to 
those provinces willing to encourage local governments to take 
such action. Under the federal-provincial partnership, however, it 
might be argued that federal officials could quietly inspire local 
elected and appointed officials to give serious consideration to the 
needs in their communities, particularly through the device of 
urban renewal studies and other related housing research. The 
fact that so little was accomplished through the arrangements in 
existence from 1950-64 surely indicates that there was not really 
very much pressure by the federal government upon local or prov- 
incial governments, nor much initiative by the latter. This situa- 
tion today remains the same; there is no fundamental change in 
federal policy. The terms of federal financial participation in 
intergovernment programs have been altered to make it easier for 
the governments of the provinces to borrow money and initiate 
programs. The initiation, however, remains almost entirely 
outside the scope of federal housing policy. 


Role of the provincial governments 
ONTARIO — If the passage of new legislation can be viewed as 
a firm indication of the emergence of new roles or, at least, an in- 
dication of the intention to assume traditional responsibilities, 
then the provincial governments have indeed been extremely ac- 
tive since early in 1964. In April of that year the government of 
Ontario passed “An Act to Incorporate the Ontario Housing 
Corporation”, a short law (15 sections) covering in its first 
version not more than five mimeographed pages. This act did not 
really outline the nature of the new roles that a provincial housing 
corporation might play in the housing market and gave little hint 
of the furious activity in public housing that was to develop in On- 
tario within two to three years. 
Nevertheless, the government of Ontario did in fact establish a 
corporation without share capital, under the name of the “Ontario 
Housing Corporation”, to consist of not fewer than seven and not 
more than eleven members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. The most significant sections of the act are 
sections 6-8 whereby the new corporation assumed, in the first in- 
stance, most of the. responsibilities laid down for the government 
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of Ontario: under. the former, Housing. Development. Act (Revised 
Statutes of Ontario 1960) to make agreements with the gov- 
ernment of Canada under sections 23 and 35 of the National 
Housing Act 1954. In section 6 there is little mention of new ac- 
tivities in the field of housing, except in subsection (4), which 
states that “the Corporation [Ontario Housing Corporation] may 
acquire and hold real property and dispose of such property from 
time to time”. In section 7 the new corporation is deemed to be a 
management corporation under the terms of the Housing 
Development Act. Finally, in section 8 the Ontario Housing 
Corporation was given extensive powers to raise its own funds by 
loans or the issue and sale of debentures, bills or notes, to be 
guaranteed by the Ontario government. Although these latter 
powers have yet to be exercised, they constitute what might be 
considered an “ace in the hole” should the requirements within 
Ontario exceed the available resources of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. 

With this simple piece of legislation as background, the onc 
began to communicate its intentions and its potential program 
throughout the more than 900 organized municipalities within the 
province late in 1964 and throughout the first half of 1965. At 
the same time, it. dissolved. the-.Metropolitan..Toronto.. Housing 
Authority.towards the end of November 1964 and took over the 
administration of some 2,500 dwelling units..within the metropol- 
itan area. In fact, the new provincial corporation. became a hous- 
ing authority for the second largest municipality in Canada, while 
permitting the continuing existence of some 38 other federal-prov- 
incial housing authorities within the province. All federal-prov- 
incial public housing operations, however, were placed within 
the jurisdiction of the Ontario Housing Corporation, which has to 
this date permitted the remaining local authorities to administer 
and manage the existent accommodation. In municipalities where 
a housing authority has not previously existed the new Corporation 
has, since 1965, assumed responsibility for the administration 
of newly constructed public housing and has created regional 
offices throughout the province for this purpose. 

It was understood from the beginning that in an attempt to 
solve the critical needs of low-income or moderate-income families 
for housing accommodation the oHc would have very broad 
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powers. None of these powers is spelled out specifically in the 
legislation. The staff and board of directors of the oc have thus 
employed the most liberal interpretation of the 1964 amendments 
to the National Housing Act in an effort to create a much greater 
stock of public housing dwellings in Ontario than existed during 
the previous 15 years. It has already been pointed out that the 
energy, ingenuity, and boldness of the corporation have resulted 
in a very substantial operation and an apparently successful 
attack upon housing needs. 

During the years 1965-67 the program of the oHc may be said 
to have passed through three distinct phases. In the first period, 
from the early months of 1965 and for about 12 to 15 months 
thereafter, the corporation made every effort under section 35D of 
the National Housing Act to acquire existing housing accom- 
modation (in the form of row houses, maisonettes, garden- 
court apartments, and multiple dwellings) as well as having a 
program to acquire some 200 or more individual houses scattered 
throughout the city of Toronto and the metropolitan area. This 
program of purchasing existing housing (whether partially or en- 
tirely vacant, or even fully occupied) soon built the stock of 
public housing dwellings in the metropolitan area to some 6,000 
units. In large measure this new and radical attack upon the 
housing problem was made necessary by a formal request from 
the municipality of metropolitan Toronto to the onc for some 
4,500 new public housing dwellings to be provided within a 
period of a year or two from the spring of 1965. There is little 
question that elected and appointed officials within metropolitan 
Toronto were dubious about the ability of the new corporation to 
fulfil such a large quota, but it is obvious that they had not en- 
visaged the possibility that the response of the corporation would 
be to purchase existing housing. 

There is much to be recommended in the purchase of existing 
housing during the early or formative stage of any new provincial 
housing corporation. This statement is based, of course, upon the 
assumption that there is a quantity of existing housing to be 
purchased and that the prices of such accommodation are appro- 
ptiate within federal and provincial regulations. In the spring 
of 1965 and for some months thereafter, all these conditions were 
met and the apparent success of the corporation was a major fac- 
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tor in influencing the passage of new housing legislation in several 
other Canadian provinces. 

It soon became clear to the officials of the oHc that a full pro- 
gram could not depend for long upon the purchase of existing 
housing which, provided the financial resources are available, is 
relatively easy and quick to accomplish. These purchases simply 
transfer housing accommodation as quickly as possible from one 
sector of the population (say the lower middle-income group) to 
families in the lowest third of the income distribution. It does not 
replace sorely needed housing. The fact that such purchased 
housing could not easily be replaced and was not likely to be 
replaced by developers was not foreseen in the first instance. 
Moreover, the three largest municipalities within metropolitan 
Toronto soon instigated a new form of resistance to the location 
of public housing within their boundaries, either by outright 
refusal to approve subdivision plans incorporating housing ac- 
commodation which might be suitable for purchase by the oHc 
or by slowing down the process whereby approval would be 
granted. 

A second phase of the operations of the oHc can be dis- 
tinguished from the fall of 1965 and continuing throughout the 
ensuing two-and-a-half years. This phase, which might be 
described as “the encouragement of new construction through 
builders’ proposals”, was not a new device prompted by the at- 
trition of the purchase of existing housing, but had always been 
foreseen from the initiation of the corporation. By the beginning 
of 1966 it was apparent that entirely new construction was the 
only way in which public housing could be provided in most of 
the small and medium-sized municipalities within the province. 
Furthermore, the hope. of. expanding the public housing stock. in 
great proportion: over’ the ensuing: five to ten years, even in the 
five largest urban: centres (Windsor, London, Hamilton, Toronto 
and Ottawa), clearly: lay: in. the. development of large plans en- 
compassing hundreds. if. not -thousands:.of: dwelling units. The 
corporation soon began to issue advertisements calling for 
builders’ proposals for specific amounts and types of housing for 
senior citizens, large families, for traditional mixtures of bedroom 
counts within multiple dwellings, to be built usually on land 
owned or optioned by the developers themselves. Sometimes the 
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site of the land was specifically mentioned, since the municipality 
was ready to sell such land to the corporation. Sometimes the 
developers were asked to suggest appropriate locations on their 
own account. 

These new techniques proved to be as successful as the 
purchase of existing housing but of much more permanent value. 
Rarely has the corporation received just one or two proposals in 
response to its proposal calls during the past two-and-a-half years; 
customarily it receives from six to fifteen and sometimes more, 
even in cases where the number of dwellings to be constructed in 
municipalities with populations of 10,000 to 25,000 is no more 
than 20 or 25 units. There has clearly developed a substantial 
housing industry in Ontario which depends to a great extent upon 
the activities of the oHc and which is prepared to offer good, 
sound and adequate housing at prices that appear to be reason- 
able in the light of the rapid inflation which has beset almost 
every phase of our economic activity since 1964. 

It must be emphasized that the oc acts only at the request of 
a local or municipal government within the province. At the time 
of its creation in 1964, some elected local officials were fearful that 
the new corporation would enter the field of housing within 
municipalities which had not previously shown any interest or ini- 
tiative in this field and, perhaps, had shown outright prejudice in 
opposition to the location of public housing. If this were the fear 
of local governments, many of these attitudes have since 
evaporated. The minister and the chairman of the Ontario Hous- 
ing Corporation made it clear in a series of symposia held in Jate 
1964 and early 1965 that the corporation would take action only 
after the passage of a specific resolution by a municipal council 
asking the oHc to take action. This action usually consists, in 
the first instance, of a brief survey to make some judgment of the 
need and demand for public housing in that locality. A report is 
presented to the local council, which must then formally request 
the oHc to construct a specified number of dwellings for families 
and/or senior citizens, often specifying the size of the accom- 
modation and sometimes the location desired. A good deal of 
negotiation on the part of the officials of the municipality and the 
officials of the corporation then ensues; a proposal call will be is- 
sued and widely advertised; proposals will be received and ex- 
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amined; a specific recommendation will be made to the board of 
directors of the oHc; then, and only then, will a contract be 
awarded to the successful proponent. Even at that stage the 
recommendation of the staff and board of directors is cleared with 
the mayor and local council so that the charge cannot be made 
that public housing has been “shoved down the throats” of any 
municipality against its will. 

A. third phase in the operations of the oHc began towards the 
end of 1966 with the creation of. a subsidiary. corporation known 
as the Ontario Student Housing Corporation. In December 1966 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council appointed this corporation, 
which includes all of the members of the Ontario Housing 
Corporation plus two or three additional members from appro- 
priate departments of the Ontario government —— specifically, 
the Deputy Minister of University Affairs and the Deputy Minister 
of Education, and the Deputy Managing Director (Development) 
of the onc. This new group began in 1967 to develop and 
construct residential accommodation for students at any uni- 
versity within Ontario which requests the services of the new 
corporation. In fact, the staff of the two corporations are the 
same, although some members have been hired with particular 
responsibilities in the field of student housing. The important 
thing to notice is that the universities within Ontario have been 
treated by the Ontario Student Housing Corporation in exactly the 
same manner as local governments have been treated by the 
ouc. The universities must request the services of the OHC, 
which will only act in response to a clear and definite request for 
its services by a fully recognized university or other institution of 
higher learning within the province. 

This long and detailed explanation of the activities of the oHc 
has been included for two reasons. In the first place, the oHc 
has had. the longest and: most. intense experience of any provincial 
housing corporation... In fact, it is not an exaggeration to suggest 
that its experience vastly exceeds that of all the other provincial — 
corporations: combined. Moreover, it is important to provide this - 
exposition of the activities of the OHC because its apparent suc- 
cess (and, indeed, the word “apparent” is used only to suggest 
the point of view of the outsider in another province) has clearly 
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influenced the legislation and the activities which are now emerg: 
ing in many other provinces. 

Following the passage of the Ontario Housing Corporation Act 
in 1964 nine of ten provinces have passed new legislation in the 
fields of housing and urban renewal and, as a consequence, there 
now exists a provincial housing corporation in eight provinces. 
The following is simply a review of the new legislation passed 
within the provinces from the west to the east, with a brief indi- 
cation in each case of the most significant provisions of the 
legislation. 


BRITISH CoLUMBIA — There has been no new housing legislation 
of special significance. 


ALBERTA — An Act to Co-operate with the Government of 
Canada and Other Public Authorities for the Provision of Housing 
’ and Urban Renewal was passed in April 1965. The act is cited 
as “The Alberta Housing Act”. This legislation was enacted, 
one might argue, just about 15 years later than it should have 
been. It provided that the province might enter into agreements 
with the government of Canada, with cMHc, with any municipality 
and any housing authority to undertake joint projects, that is, 
federal-provincial housing projects under part VI of the National 
Housing Act 1954. 

As far as public housing is concerned, the emphasis in the 
legislation appears to place the onus of responsibility upon the 
municipalities to acquire, undertake, carry to completion, main- 
tain and operate public housing projects or other housing accom- 
modation within the municipality with the approval of the prov- 
ince. The act covered besides public housing the field of urban 
renewal where it specifically permitted the province to enter into 
agreements with the corporation and with municipalities for the 
preparation and implementation of urban renewal schemes. 
Municipal powers under such schemes are specified clearly and a 
good many matters in the broad housing field, including the 
enforcement of housing standards, are covered in the legislation. 

Two years later, in April 1967, an Act to Amend the Alberta 
Housing Act was passed and this enunciated more clearly the pos- 
sibilities of municipal and provincial participation in public hous- 
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ing and urban renewal under the 1964 amendments to the 
National Housing Act. The most important provision in the 1967 
Alberta legislation, however, is section 16, which states that “the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may establish a corporation with 
the name of the Alberta Housing and Urban Renewal Corpo- 
ration to carry out any of the duties and functions provided for by 
this Act...”. This section included merely seven subsections 
which substantially incorporate provisions similar to those within 
the Ontario legislation. 

The new corporation has issued a brief mimeographed state- 
ment of the “Programmes under the Purview of the Alberta Hous- 
ing and Urban Renewal Corporation” and these include: urban 
renewal, public housing, co-operative housing, land assembly 
programs, university student housing, provincial staff housing, 
housing for migratory workers, and elderly citizen housing. Each 
of the foregoing areas is defined in this explanatory publication 
and one must then conclude that, on paper at least, the province 
of Alberta now appears ready to assume its substantial consti- 
tutional responsibilities in the field of housing, broadly interpreted. 


SASKATCHEWAN — An act respecting public housing received 
Royal assent on March 30, 1966. This act was cited as “The 
Housing and Urban Renewal Act, 1966”. The Saskatchewan 
legislation appears to be modelled closely upon the 1965 act 
of the province of Alberta. 

The act is divided into four parts entitled : “Part I Housing; 
Part II Urban Renewal; Part TT By-Law Respecting Main- 
tenance, etc.; and Part [V General”. In part I the powers of the 
province to enter into agreements with the various parties in- 
volved in federal-provincial housing projects are enunciated, fol- 
lowed by the powers of a municipality to enter into such 
agreements. Once again, the act appears to place the onus of 
responsibility upon the municipality, which is given powers under 
section 6 of the act that are relatively broad and include most of 
the powers required under section 35A to D of the National 
Housing Act. 

In the second part of the legislation the matter of urban renewal 
studies is specifically mentioned, with the province agreeing to pay 
25 per cent of the cost of such studies. Municipalities are also 
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provided with the power to carry out such studies as well as to 
prepare and implement urban renewal schemes. In the third part 
of the act, municipalities are given the power to pass bylaws 
prescribing standards for the maintenance and occupancy of the 
property in urban renewal areas and providing for appeals against 
the enforcement of such bylaws. 

The Saskatchewan legislation does not include a provision for 
the creation of a provincial housing corporation. 


MANITOBA — The Manitoba Housing and Renewal Corporation 
Act received assent on May 4, 1967. This legislation is clearly a 
much more fully developed act than most of the others passed 
since 1964. The printed legislation runs to 26 pages, encom- 
passing 49 sections within five major parts following the customary 
introductory definitions. 

Part I, interestingly enough, is entitled “The Manitoba Housing 
and Renewal Corporation”. With very slight variation, most of 
this part of the act duplicates the brief Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion Act of 1964, including endowing the new corporation with 
powers to raise money by the issuance of notes, bonds, deben- 
tures or other securities with the approval of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council. In my view, part II, entitled “Public Hous- 
ing”, is a model of the type of legislation now required to permit 
the broadest possible activity of a provincial government in this 
field. The legislation differs from that of Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan in providing that the corporation rather than the province 
may enter into agreements with all of the respective government 
bodies likely to be involved in programs under the aegis of section 
35 of the National Housing Act. It also differs in that the ob- 
jectives of public housing and the circumstances under which it 
should be undertaken are specified in section 17, as well as a clear 
indication that the sites of proposed projects must be chosen 
within approved planning schemes of local governments or the 
Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 

There appears to be an important difference between the ap- 
proach in Manitoba and that in Ontario. In Manitoba the 
corporation is permitted to lend money to a municipality or a 
housing authority to carry out operations specified in section 35A 
to D of the National Housing Act. The corporation may lend 
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money to a municipality or a housing authority for the acquisition 
of land and for the construction or acquisition of a public housing 
project. The amount of these loans is equal to the usual prov- 
incial contribution, bearing in mind the 90 per cent loan avail-. 
able from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. This 
is quite unlike the situation in Ontario, where all the operations 
are carried out by the Ontario Housing Corporation which pro- 
vides the 10 per cent contribution without any capital con- 
tribution by the municipality. There appears to be a clear in- 
centive in Manitoba for the assumption of responsibility at the 
local level with provincial and federal support, rather than the 
overall assumption of responsibility by the new provincial housing 
corporation. 

Part III of the legislation deals with projects undertaken by 
limited dividend housing companies, but of more importance is 
part IV, entitled “Renewal”. The term “urban renewal” is not used 
in this part of the legislation and the phrase “a housing and 
renewal authority” appears rather than simply “a housing 
authority” or “an urban renewal authority”. This part of the act 
permits the new provincial corporation to enter into agreements 
under section 23 of the National Housing Act 1954 on what are 
customarily called urban renewal schemes. Again, safeguards are 
written into section 35 of the Manitoba legislation to ensure that 
the renewal area is carefully defined under a planning scheme 
within the local municipality or within the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion of Greater Winnipeg. 

On prima facie evidence, the Manitoba legislation appears to be 
a full-blown development of provincial assumption of respon- 
sibility, at least in legislative terms. In scope and format this 
legislation rivals the National Housing Act itself. 


QueEBEC — The Quebec Housing Corporation Act received formal 
assent on June 29, 1967. This legislation is distinctive in that 
it contains a series of explanatory notes which are, to some 
degree, a statement of public policy within the province. This sort 
of explanation does not appear in the legislation of any of the 
other provinces. For example, the notes to the Quebec act state: 

This bill proposes a general law whereby all municipalities will 

now be able to renew any part of their territory and equip low 
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rental lodgings for persons with small incomes, with the as- 
sistance of the Quebec Housing Corporation constituted by this 
act; the Corporation will be able to grant subsidies and make 
loans for such purposes. 

Every renewal program must be communicated to the in- 
terested ratepayers who may express their opinions to the 
Corporation before the latter approves the program and sub- 
mits it to the government. While such programs are being 
elaborated, no building permit will be granted in the renewal 
territory except with the authorization of the Corporation. 

Any part of a municipality affected by such a program will 
become a “renewal zone” as soon as the government has ap- 
proved it, and the municipality may then acquire all immove- 
ables necessary to carry it out, within five years; such delay may, 
however, be extended by the Corporation for cause, but for 
not more than another five years. 

A program cannot be approved unless it makes adequate 
provision to relodge the persons who will be evicted in order to 
carry it out. 

Furthermore, the municipal bylaws will be amended upon 
the coming into force of a renewal program so as to give effect 
thereto automatically. 

Any municipality, on obtaining the approval of the Corpora- 
tion and the government, may undertake in any part of its ter- 
ritory a housing program for persons with small incomes. It 
may, itself or through municipal bureaus set up for the purpose, 
acquire, construct and administer low rental lodging buildings, 
the operation of which may be subsidized by the Corporation 
and the municipality. 

The Corporation may make loans to non-profit organizations 
recognized by it, in order to make low rental lodgings available 
to persons with small incomes, such as the aged and students, 
their spouses and their children. 

Grievance bureaus may be set up by the Corporation to hear 
lessees of low rental lodging buildings who consider that their 
rights are encroached upon. 

The Quebec legislation, which is even more extensive than that 
of Manitoba, is divided into seven “sections” (French) or “di- 
visions” (English). It is clear from division IJ that the Quebec 
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Housing Corporation (Société d@habitation du Québec) is of a 
very different order than those under way in Ontario or con- 
templated in the other provinces. The Quebec corporation is 
midway between the format of a provincial housing corporation 
governed by a board of directors composed of knowledgeable 
public-spirited citizens, who may or may not receive an 
honorarium, served by a substantial staff of public servants, and 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which is an 
autonomous crown corporation headed by a president, several 
vice-presidents and a large staff. The Quebec corporation is com- 
posed of five members, two of whom are appointed for 10 years. 
One of these two members is appointed the president of the cor- 
poration. The other three members are appointed from among 
public servants who receive additional remuneration for this 
additional responsibility, and one of whom holds the position of 
vice-president of the corporation. It is clear that this concept 
of a housing corporation is more like that of a public utilities 
commission than of a full-blown and active provincial adminis- 
tration. 

Division EI of the act is entitled “Renewal of the Territory of a 
Municipality”. Within this division there are four main sections: 
i) renewal projects; ii) renewal programs; iii) approval of renewal 
programs; and iv) carrying out of renewal programs. This 
division of the act encompasses in all 24 major sections, numbered 
27 to 50. It is clear that a renewal project is the Quebec version 
of an urban renewal scheme. The legislation, as in the case of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan (but even more strongly than in these 
two provinces), makes it clear that a municipality must, by 
resolution of its council, apply to the corporation for authorization 
to make a contract “for the preparation of a detailed program 
for the renewal of any part of its territory therein described”. 
This resolution would be forwarded to the corporation, which 
must authorize or refuse approval. 

There is thus a clear intention that the province of Quebec ex- 
pects the corporation to stimulate a great deal of local respon- 
sibility and initiative if the urban centres in that province are to 
receive due attention. Once the project has been defined and a 
plan prepared, the municipality may, by bylaw, adopt a program 
for the renewal of any part of its territory. It is specifically indi- 
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cated that such municipality must clearly describe the steps to 
be taken to rehouse persons displaced by the program. Moreover, 
the nature and extent of the public contribution in relation to 
municipal ‘services within a renewal program must be clearly 
enunciated. In Ontario this is understood to be a requirement of 
a federal-provincial agreement under section 23, but as far as the 
local municipalities are concerned these requirements have never 
been spelled out as they are within the Quebec legislation. The 
latter goes so far as to specify that “the architecture, dimensions, 
symmetry, alignment and destination of the structures which may 
be erected in each of the zones which may be established... shall 
be indicated” (section 32). 

Responsibility for advising affected residents and holding public 
hearings is dealt with in sections 33 to 38. A notice of the adop- 
tion of a renewal program must be published, specifically, three 
times at mtervals of at least five days, i both English and French 
daily or weekly newspapers; such notice must be forwarded by 
mail to all owners of property situated in the renewal area, and so 
on. Public hearings must be held to hear interested persons who 
have filed objections to the renewal program and such hearings 
shall be held in a public hall within the municipality. It is 
perfectly clear that the province of Quebec, certainly a latecomer 
in the field of housing and urban renewal legislation, has learned a 
great deal from the experience of those provinces, and cities within 
them, who have been active during the past 20 years. 

The Quebec Housing Corporation must approve or reject the 
renewal program of the municipality which puts it forward. Again, 
in section 39 the act states that the corporation shall not approve 
such program unless it provides “that suitable lodgings will be 
made available to the persons deprived of lodgings by reason. of 
the carrying out of the program, taking into account their income”, 
Once approval has been granted by the corporation, the muni- 
cipality has the power to carry out the renewal program in the 
manner indicated. Nevertheless, “every acquisition, rental or 
alienation by agreement must be authorized by the corporation; 
it must also be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council”. 
These procedures may turn out to be causes of great delay in 
Quebec’s effort to embark solidly upon new renewal programs. 
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Division IV of the Quebec act is entitled “Low Rental Lodg- 
ings”. This section of the act comprises five important portions 
as follows: 

1) Municipal programs. Any municipality may adopt a pro- 
gram to make low-rental housing (lodgings) available to persons 
of low income. Such programs must be submitted for approval to 
the Quebec Housing Corporation and the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council before they may be implemented. The act states that 
the bylaws of the corporation shall include all the data required 
including, in particular, a description of the properties to be ac- 
quired and the steps to be taken to relocate persons who will be 
evicted. Section 51 spells out in great detail steps which must be 
taken to implement a municipal program. 

2) Municipal housing bureaus. Section 55, in rather curious 
language which may have suffered in translation, states that “upon 
petition by a municipality... any person [may be incorporated] 
as a non-profit corporation for the purposes of acquiring, 
constructing and administering low-rental lodging buildings for 
persons of low income”. It is specifically stated that the name of 
any such corporation shall indicate that it is a municipal housing 
bureau. These non-profit corporations are permitted, by agree- 
ment with a municipality other than that of which they are the 
agent, to exercise their powers on behalf of such other municipality. 

3) Financing of municipal programs. Municipalities which 
have obtained the authorization of the Quebec Housing Corpora- 
tion to carry out the program contemplated in the first part of di- 
vision IV of the act, may contract loans by bylaw with the ap- 
proval of the Quebec Municipal Commission. In addition, with 
the authorization of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, the 
corporation (the Quebec Housing Corporation) may grant 
subsidies for research studies in housing and the preparation of 
municipal low-rent housing programs. It may also grant allow- 
ances for the occupancy of lodgings by persons of low income 
evicted through the implementation of municipal housing pro- 
grams. The corporation may also make loans to municipalities 
and to municipal housing bureaus and grant them subsidies to 
carry out such programs. And, finally, the corporation may grant 
subsidies to municipalities and municipal housing bureaus to as- 
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sist them in defraying the operating cost of low-rent housing 
which they administer. 

4) Programs of non-profit organizations. Section 62 of the act 
provides that the corporation “may make loans to any non-profit 
organization which applies therefor and submits at the same time 
a program to make low-rent housing available to persons of low 
income, including students, aged persons, their spouses and their 
children”. Some of the other financial provisions indicated a little 
earlier in this discussion also apply in this part of the legislation, 
with the exception of the municipal housing bureaus. 

5) Grievance bureaus. The Quebec Housing Corporation 
may establish a bureau for the examination of grievances in each 
municipality where municipal housing programs have been carried 
out. Apparently the legislation contemplates that the tenants of 
low-rent housing may have grievances “relating to the admin- 
istration of the building in which such a lodging is situated. 
A grievance bureau of three to five persons is provided to meet at 
least once a month to hear such complaints. 

The remainder of the Quebec Housing Corporation Act deals 
with various technical matters concerning bylaws, agreements and 
financial provisions, and the like. This is a major piece of prov- 
incial legislation and certainly the most extensive passed by any 
of the provinces. Yet it has a distinctive quality clearly intended 
to reflect Quebec’s own government system, including provincial- 
municipal relationships, and Quebec’s own special approach to 
the solution. of a very complex social and economic problem. 

In my view, the Quebec legislation is bound to be disappointing 
in its quantitative results unless, of course, there is a very great 
difference between, the political and social climate within munici- 
palities in Quebec and that in the municipalities of most other 
provinces. The success of the Quebec legislation depends in large 
measure upon local planning and initiative. A few years ago 
Quebec was very poorly equipped as far as professional planning 
within most of its municipalities was concerned. The situation 
has, no doubt, improved within the last five years, but there must 
be reservations concerning a fully developed piece of legislation 
which provides a provincial role that can be played for the most 
part only if municipal housing programs are developed and sent 
forward for approval or rejection. 
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New Brunswick — The New Brunswick Housing Act was as- 
sented to on May 19, 1967. The act is somewhat more extensive 
than the Ontario legislation but relatively brief by comparison 
with the legislation in Manitoba and Quebec. As in the case of all 
provincial legislation, the government of the province is first em- 
powered to enter into agreements and to borrow funds from the 
federal government and its agency, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, to conduct special studies, to prepare and implement 
urban renewal schemes, and the like. There is one additional 
early clause that is rather unique, since it permits the province to 
make agreements on “training in the construction and designing 


of houses, in land planning or community planning or in the 


management or operation of housing projects”. This presumably 
permits the province to subsidize the educational programs of 
students who will specialize in urban and regional planning, or in 
housing administration. 

In section 3 of the act it is stated that there shall be a corpora- 
tion to be known as the New Brunswick Housing Corporation, 
consisting of a president and four other members. The president 
is specifically designated in section 7 as the “General Manager 
and Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation”, and has super- 
vision over and direction of the work of the staff of the corpora- 
tion. Both the president and the members of the staff are to be 
subject to the regulations of the public service legislation. In 
these various respects the New Brunswick Housing Corporation 
appears to resemble the Quebec Housing Corporation more than 
the Ontario Housing Corporation. 

The objects and purposes of the corporation are stated in sec- 
tion 9 and their description takes up nine subsections. There are 
no startling statements among these objectives and purposes, 
although there are some rather interesting clauses. The governing 
objective appears to be “to obtain the participation of munici- 
palities in housing projects”. However, the objectives do include 
the study of new housing types and construction methods for the 
efficient accommodation of families and individuals of low income 
and the encouragement and adoption of codes of minimum stan- 
dards for housing accommodation. One additional interesting ob- 
jective is stated, “to study the usefulness and application of co- 
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operative, condominium and other forms of housing ownership 
and their application to housing needs in New Brunswick”. 

The province of New Brunswick is unique among the provinces 
in that a White Paper on Housing was prepared and tabled in the 
Legislative Assembly on May 12, 1967, a week before the legisla- 
tion received Royal assent. This White Paper is a well-written 
exposition of the nature of the housing problem, particularly as. it 
affects the province of New Brunswick, and the programs that 
might be introduced to solve these problems. It includes a brief 
history of Canadian housing development throughout the 
twentieth century; it quotes statistics from the 1961 census and, 
on the whole, is a theoretical contribution to an exposition of 
provincial housing roles as they have developed during the past 
decade. The second half of the White Paper is entitled “A 
Housing Strategy for New Brunswick”. This part of the paper 
covers the fields of public housing, limited dividend housing, 
urban renewal, and outlines government policy on the con- 
templated New Brunswick Housing Corporation. The text states 
(p. 16): 

The government intends that the Corporation will be the major 

provincial agent in the field. It is of the utmost importance 

that the province take advantage of recent improvement in 
federal housing and renewal legislation, as well as the pro- 
visions built into the Regional Development Agreements signed 

in 1966. 

The Corporation will be utilized as an effective medium in 
any program of housing and community development in which 
the Province believes it essential to be involved. Moreover, the 
Corporation will undertake a variety of programs, extending 
their range until they become province-wide within the frame- 
work of federal legislation and financing agreements. 

The paper goes on to state the specific roles which the gov- 
ernment sees for the new corporation. These include almost all 
phases of federal-provincial housing arrangements in effect since 
1950 and particularly those possible since 1964. Assistance to 
both universities and industries in the development of residential 
accommodation is specifically indicated. Naturally, the special 
problems of rural housing, to which it is hoped the experience 
gained in connection with regional development programs will be 
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added, is one of the specific roles for the corporation. Atl in all, 
this policy statement prepared by the government of a province 
which is considered to be “underdeveloped” and which includes 
just 3 per cent of the Canadian population, is an outstanding 
contribution to our understanding of housing policy. 


Nova Scotia -—— The new legislation in the province of Nova 
Scotia is cited as “The Housing Development Act, Bill No. 38 of 
1966”. Following the customary definitions, part I of the legisla- 
tion entitled “Administration” states in section 2: “There is 
hereby established a Commission to be known as ‘Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission’ which shall be a body corporate, and shall 
be an agency of the Province.” The housing commission will 
consist of not fewer than eight and not more than fifteen members 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. Since there has been a 
Nova Scotia Housing Commission for more than 40 years and 
since the commission was fully described in the Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission Act, Chapter 118 of the Revised Statutes of 
1954, it was important to specify that all of the rights and priv- 
ileges of the former commission are to be vested in the new 
body. 

The duties of the housing commission are specified as follows : 

a) to study housing needs and conditions; 

b) to make recommendations for the improvement of housing 

conditions; 

c) to encourage and promote public and private initiative in 

housing and urban renewal matters; 

d) to carry out and perform such other duties regarding 

housing and urban renewal as may be directed by the Governor- 

in-Council. 
In these brief statements the legislation is among the most simple 
within this roster of provincial enactments since 1964. However, 
in section 6 of the act the powers of the housing commission are 
specified in considerable detail. Certainly they are spelled out 
more broadly than the similar portions of the Ontario Housing 
Corporation Act. In other respects, the remainder of part I of the 
legislation contains the usual clauses which permit the gov- 
ernment of the province to make agreements with all other levels 
of government through the housing commission, and permit the 
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housing commission to enter into and carry out agreements with 
all the other appropriate bodies. 

Part II of the Nova Scotia legislation is entitled “Public Hous- 
ing”. This part of the act lays out clearly the province’s intention 
to utilize to the full, if possible, all aspects of section 35 of the 
National Housing Act as amended in 1964. 

The unique part of the Nova Scotia legislation is part III, entitled 
“Co-operative Housing”. The housing commission may “encour- 
age and promote the formation and organization of cor- 
panies for the purpose of building and providing sufficient and 
suitable housing units in any part of the province and selling and 
leasing the housing units”. Moreover, the commission may ad- 
vance loans to such companies, the amounts to be determined by 
the corporation and to be secured by a first mortgage on the lands 
and premises used for these purposes. Inevitably the housing 
commission is given the responsibility of inspecting the plans of 
such companies, the construction of such housing units, and may 
determine and fix the maximum rentals to be charged by 
co-operative housing companies for any dwelling units. 

One interesting clause within section 16 of the legislation states 
that the housing commission may “do any other things that it con- 
siders necessary for the promotion, proper site-planning, construc- 
tion and successful operation of co-operative housing in Nova 
Scotia”. Once again the government of the province is consistent 
in its retention of the unique contribution of the people of the 
province to their own housing needs. Co-operative housing in 
Canada had its birth in the province of Nova Scotia and the 
legislation since the close of World War I has attempted to 
promote the spirit of co-operation. This tradition has been carried 
as a major part of the most recent legislation. 


PRINCE EpDwarbD IsLAND — The Prince Edward Island Housing 
Authority Act was assented to on April 7, 1966. The act 
establishes a corporation without share capital consisting of not 
less than seven members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council. 

The heart of the legislation is section 7 in which the purpose for 
which the authority is established and the powers it shall have are 
enumerated. The first of these is “to provide family housing units 
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for families of low income”. The authority may undertake hous- 
ing projects either alone or in conjunction with any municipality 
within the province and, of course, in conjunction with Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. It is specifically empowered 
to “purchase, lease, acquire, convert or construct, maintain and 
operate property, both real and personal, required or useful for 
the carrying out of the functions of the Authority”. The full list 
of powers is impressive and inclusive and the authority does have 
the power to borrow money, either under the provisions of the 
National Housing Act of 1954 or by temporary loans from 
any chartered bank. This last is a rather unusual feature of the 
legislation. The Prince Edward Island Housing Authority is 
specifically deemed to be for all purposes the agent of the prov- 
ince of Prince Edward Island in the broad fields of housing and 
urban renewal. 


NEWFOUNDLAND — An Act to Incorporate the Newfoundland 
and Labrador Housing Corporation received Royal assent on 
April 25, 1967. This piece of legislation is relatively com- 
prehensive among the recent provincial acts, encompassing 44 
sections requiring 22 printed pages. 

The membership of the corporation is to consist of not less than 
three and not more than seven members, to be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. The chairman of the corpora- 
tion is the chief executive officer charged with the general direc- 
tion, supervision and control of the business of the corporation 
and has such other powers as may be conferred on him by the 
regulations. A vice-chairman is also provided for. 

It is interesting to note that the corporation may borrow money 
for any of its purposes through the issue of bonds, debentures or 
other securities, a feature not neglected in other recent provincial 
legislation. But what appears to be new is that the minister, act- 
ing for the province, may unconditionally guarantee as to prin- 
cipal and interest any loans in Canadian or “United States of 
America Currency”, to be raised from time to time by the 
corporation. This is the second reference to provincial guarantees 
(the first was Ontario) in the legislation and the only reference to 
the possibility of raising funds in the United States. This matter 
of the financing of the activities of the corporation is apparently 
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of such importance, including the minute specification of the 
guarantees, that exactly one-half of the act (22 sections in all) is 
utilized before the status, objectives and powers of the corpora- 
tion are even mentioned. 

In section 23 the corporation, in addition to its other powers, is 
deemed for the purposes of the Expropriation Act of 1964 to be a 
housing authority constituted under section 15 of the Housing Act 
1966 of the province of Newfoundland. The general powers of 
the corporation are then enumerated in the following sections and 
in general constitute a breadth of responsibilities which permit a 
great deal of freedom in the operations of the new corporation. 
There are some rather interesting features within the specific 
enumeration of its powers, functions and duties. In particular, 
although the term “research” is not used, the corporation is em- 
powered “to foster, through scientific investigation and 
technology, knowledge of housing and of the means of dealing 
with any conditions relating to the development, control and 
direction thereof”. 

There are in addition certain unusual features not present in 
any other of the provincial legislation. For example, the New- 
foundland corporation is empowered (section 25): 

Gi) to make streets, ways, bridges, viaducts, sewers, water 

pipe lines, pavements, gutters, drains, and other works neces- 

sary to the development of lands for urban or suburban uses 
and for housing and community development; 

(j) to make parks, open spaces, recreation grounds or any 

other amenities appropriate to the development of the province 

and to plant trees, shrubs, hedges and’ flowers and lay grass, 
make paths, monuments and other decorative matters and 
swimming pools or like places for recreation; 

(k) to procure the installation of tramway lines, trolley bus 

lines, omnibus services, power and light distribution systems, 

street or other lights, gas distribution systems, telephone 
systems, and the like. 
The reader of these sections may be forgiven if he wonders 
whether the new corporation is much more like an urban de- 
velopment corporation than a housing corporation. One could 
argue, of course, that the servicing of land implied in subsection 
(i), the development of open space and the landscaping thereof in 
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subsection (j), are most important and pertinent to the creation 
of decent and adequate housing accommodation. Why the new 
corporation should be able to enter the field of public transporta- 
tion and public utilities is rather puzzling. 


Role of the provinces reexamined 

In summary, we: Canadians: appear. to.-have been. blessed with. a 
host of new: provincial: legislation in: the: broad: fields: of housing 
and urban renewal, and all of it since the late spring’ of 1964. 
This might indicate, particularly to an outside observer, that the 
governments of the provinces have suddenly “caught religion” and 
are rushing to assume their rightful constitutional responsibilities 
with an enormous dedication to meeting the needs of low-income 
and disadvantaged individuals and families. It has been remarked 
previously that not all of the provinces felt it essential to create a 
device known as a housing corporation, but eight in all (the first 
of which was Ontario) have felt that this new form of admin- 
istrative organization is essential to the fulfilment of the prov- 
incial role. British Columbia, however, has not established any 
special housing agency; there is a housing commissioner who is 
also the deputy minister of municipal affairs, and a special hous- 
ing assistant has recently been appointed for the province. But 
the legislation has not been changed. Saskatchewan, on the other 
hand, has enacted legislation but has not seen fit to establish a 
new corporation. 

The example of the Ontario Housing Corporation has obviously 
been of great significance in influencing the legislative devel- 
opment throughout most of the other provinces. It is therefore 
worth emphasizing that the legislation passed in Ontario in the 
spring of 1964 remains the simplest of all the acts to have been 
enacted during the past four years. By contrast with the Ontario 
Housing Corporation Act, the legislation in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Quebec and Newfoundland, in particular, are massive 
documents replete with detail and specification. It is conceivable 
that there may prove to be an inverse relationship between the 
length and breadth of the appropriate new provincial legislation 
and the actual housing and urban renewal activity that may result 
from it. 
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There are a number of significant differences as one examines 
superficially the legislative documentation which has thus far 
come to hand — in fact, there is not much more that one can do 
at this stage. Most of the provincial legislation is less than two 
years old and the available statistics do not yet indicate much 
tangible result from these latest enactments. The following major 
points of difference, which may or may not prove to be conse- 
quential upon examination five or ten years from now, appear to 

esetve brief mention: 

a) The composition and form of the various provincial housing 
corporations appears to vary in substantial measure across the 
country, On the one hand, there is the Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion, with a board of directors headed by a chairman, on which 
sits only one public servant, namely, the managing director of the 
corporation who is also specifically named in the Order-in-Coun- 
cil as the vice-chairman of the board. The board of directors of 
the OHc is charged with the development of policy and the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of specific proposals brought forward by the 
staff of the corporation. The staff has grown in numbers from 
less than 30 in September 1964 to more than 300 in the spring 
of 1968, 

By contrast, a number of the provincial housing corporations 
have been specifically designated as small commissions, with three 
to five members who appear to be public servants, or at least 
senior administrative officers to the new housing corporation. This 
appears to be the case in Quebec, for example, and in Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland among other provinces. It is 
clear that an entirely different form.of operation is conceived in a 
number of provinces than that developed in Ontario, despite the 
success of the OHc in expanding the stock of public housing in a 
relatively short time. None of the new provincial housing 
corporations has been developed exactly on the Ontario model. 
Whether or not this difference in approach is deliberate and based 
upon a careful assessment of the experience in Ontario is a moot 
question. 

b) The second important question that emerges from this brief 
analysis of the new provincial role in public housing and urban 
renewal concerns the posture which the new corporations will 
adopt. Once again the position of the oHc appears to be close to 
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one end of a continuum or distribution of possibilities. The onc 
has taken a rather aggressive approach to the provision of housing 
accommodation by assuming a strong direct role in the entire 
field. The oHc has deliberately set out to sell its program; it has 
invited municipalities to participate; it has sent its chairman, 
’ members of the board of directors and senior staff members to all 
kinds of meetings, conferences and seminars, and seized oppor- 
tunities to acquaint the public with its potential and specific 
activities. It has attempted to develop an information division 
which issues press releases, publishes pamphlets in which ques- 
tions and answers are deliberately provided, and tries to keep 
abreast of developments in both an aggressive and defensive role. 
As a consequence of this specific posture the oHc is now a 
reasonably well-known arm of the government of Ontario 
throughout the entire province. It is operating in more than one 
hundred municipalities. Its position on the role of local gov- 
ernments is increasingly better known. It may best be described 
as a provincial housing authority which can do the job with rela- 
tively little contribution from local government, except the formal 
initiatory role. 

By contrast, in most of the other provincial legislation described 
in this report, the new provincial housing corporations (by what- 
ever name) do not appear, at least on paper, to be an aggressive 
force within their respective provinces. Most of the new legisla- 
tion makes it clear that one of the major roles envisaged for the 
housing corporation is the encouragement of local initiative and 
the facilitation of local plans, rather than direct provincial action. 
I wonder, once again, whether in these other provinces a strong 
and direct activity of the oHc type is considered unnecessary or 
unworthy, or whether the need for provincial action has not been 
so clearly demonstrated as it has been in Ontario. This last pos- 
sibility is extremely difficult to accept when one considers the ac- 
cumulated evidence of housing need in provinces such as British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec, to name only some of 
the major jurisdictions. 

c) The question of timing seems to be one that the analyst can- 
not escape. It is entirely possible that the legislators, the 
municipal officials (elected and appointed) in many of the prov- 
inces outside Ontario are simply not yet ready for the direct and 
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aggressive assumption of responsibility by the government of the 
province, This is a particularly difficult assumption to accept, 
however, when one considers the case of Nova Scotia, where the 
province has been active in the housing field for many years and 
where the experience in the city of Halifax is worthy of careful 
study by officials in many other Canadian cities and provinces. It 
is possible, of course, that in provinces such as Alberta and 
British Columbia the general public is not ready for a provincial 
effort on the Ontario pattern. Yet there must be much more to 
this than the question of timing: Can it be lack of resources to 
embark upon major quantitative activity in the fields of housing 
and urban renewal ? This is difficult to accept in the case of some 
provinces; quite plausible in the case of others, But there was 
never a more favourable set of financial circumstances over the 
past 30 years than those which now exist in the National Housing 
Act following its amendment in 1964. 


Role of local government 

It is probable that the most significant difference between the ap- 
proaches of the various provinces concerns the provincial percep- 
tion of the appropriate role of local government: in the housing 
field. In Ontario, after 15 years of federal-provincial partnership 
in the field of public housing, the total quantitative result was 
some 7,000 dwelling units for a population of 6% million. It 
was perfectly clear that in most municipalities in Ontario. there 
was little or no initiative at the political level to proceed with the 
long process of implementing federal-provincial housing activity, 
even if some pressure existed in the particular community for the 
local council to act. In some municipalities, notably Toronto, 
there was a great deal of concern about the lack of housing for 
low-income families and for old people, and the. continued ex- 
istence of many thousands of substandard dwellings. Nev- 
ertheless, there seemed to be an impasse; an indefinable mound 
of intergovernment hurdles.over which it was impossible to vault. 
Tn other Ontario communities, persistence was eventually reward- 
ed, but “eventually” was often defined as four, five, or more years 
before initiative, negotiation, preparation, extension of municipal 
services, and the setting up of a housing authority resulted in 
available accommodation, 
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It seems. evident. in. retrospect. that. the. decision. to. create..an 
Ontario Housing, Corporation: was. prompted in part-by the failure 
of the. municipalities to. take. appropriate action during the years 
following. 1950: This argument may be accepted, even while 
noting the terrible hurdles that municipalities were forced to 
overcome, and acknowledging that it is difficult to assign more 
than a modest share of the blame to local government. Despite . 
this. attempt. at. a. balanced., assessment,. however, there was:.no 
doubt as early as. 1961-62. that. some drastic new. form. of housing 
administration. had. to. be developed. if. the people: of. Ontario, more 
than one-third ofthe total population of Canada,: were to be serv- 
ed in any. measurable. degree.. with. adequate: housing. for. all 
members. of the society: From the fall of 1964 it was obvious that 
there would be less and less acceptance by the provincial gov- 
ernment of the failure of local governments to take action. The 
province had created a new instrument and expected it to work. 
Its expectation required that local governments assess the needs in 
their communities and seek the appropriate services of the newly 
established provincial housing corporation to meet those needs. 

In Ontario this can certainly be viewed as a diminution of the 
role of local government in housing. Before..1964,. local gov- 
ermments. were expected: to. contribute an:. appropriate share 
(usually 714. per cent) of the capital required to. create public 
housing under the federal-provincial partnership. They were also 
expected to contribute to the losses when such accommodation 
was rented to low-income families or individuals. This latter con- 
tribution usually took the form of a reduction in the normal tax to 
be levied on public housing accommodation. This acceptance of a 
flat: payment in lieu of taxes or a reduced amount of taxes was, in 
effect, a local subsidy that kept rents somewhat lower than they 
would otherwise have been. 

The initiation of the oHc brought in a new set of 
circumstances. Since the fall of 1964 no local government is ex- 
pected to contribute towards the. capital. required. to. create public 
housing within its boundaries; its contribution to the. subsidies re- 
quired. when. public housing is. rented: to low-income. families is 
744% per cent which, with the federal contribution of 50 per cent 
and the provincial contribution of 4242 per cent, constitutes the 
current formula. At the same time, municipalities in Ontario 
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receive reimbursement of the full taxes which would have been 
paid for a privately owned structure on the same site. 

Although these are the facts within Ontario, they are not so 
simply described or necessarily as possible in other provinces in 
view of current municipal fiscal resources. It is not entirely clear 
from a reading of the new legislation whether capital con- 
tributions by municipalities towards public housing and urban 
renewal programs (which have ranged from 12%4 to 25 per cent 
in some provinces) have in fact been reduced; nor is the situation 
with respect to subsidies well defined. As has been indicated, the 
new legislation appears to place more rather than less reliance 
upon municipal governments within the various provinces. This 
can only work out satisfactorily if such expectations are accom- 
panied by sharply reduced demands on the financial resources 
of hard-pressed local governments. 

The role of local government in housing and urban renewal 
policies and programs continues to be crucial. This statement is 
made without qualification, despite the experience in Ontario, 
because of the many roles that local governments do and must 
continue to play in the lives of all citizens. These roles have 
been exceedingly well expressed by Matthew Lawson, the former 
commissioner of planning for the city of Toronto, who writes : 

The municipalities are at the receiving end and are expected to 
play a dual role. First, like all governments, they have to: pro- 
vide services to the community: the roads, water, drainage, etc., 
that service property directly. Second, they are expected to 
make sense out of the whole business, producing and carrying 
out plans for the entire community. 

This is a tremendous task. The municipality is asked to take 
the responsibility of planning its area when it has no jurisdic- 
tion over the vital actions of the many departments and agen- 
cies of the provincial and federal governments and only limited 
means of guiding private development, Jet alone the many other 
groups (such as school boards) that operate within its territory. * 
Although Mr. Lawson was writing about the need for better 

physical planning in our communities, his statements are quite 


* Lawson, Matthew B. M., “On the Need for Overall, Integrated 
Planning”, The Telegram, Toronto, May 11, 1968. 
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pertinent to the role of local government in implementing housing 
policies. 

From a careful reading of all the legislation passed by the 
federal and provincial governments since 1964, it is obvious that 
the role of local government in Canada is primarily to implement 
housing policies. enunciated. by the higher levels of government. 
The role, however, is far more crucial than implementation, 
because initiation continues to be the responsibility of municipal 
government. If, in fact, municipal officials do not wish to intro- 
duce publicly provided housing or urban renewal schemes 
within their territories, they have many effective devices and 
techniques at their disposal to block such programs for a 
considerable length of time. They can be persuaded, cajoled, and 
criticized, but they cannot always be motivated. - -- 

In reality, then, housing policy might be said to lie effectively 
within the responsibilities of local appointed and elected officials. 
Although in recent years such responsibilities have been more 
readily assumed within the province of Ontario, it cannot be a 
foregone conclusion that within every locality there is sufficient 
concern to assume the expected roles. As recently as December 
1967, in an Ontario city of more than 30,000 persons, full-page 
newspaper advertisements were placed before the municipal elec- 
tions, exhorting electors to “Vote No on the Housing Question ! 
Because It Is Unfair”. The main headings of the advertisement, 
the full text of which is reproduced here, are reminiscent of far 
more obnoxious opposition placed in the Toronto newspapers 
more than 15 years ago to the Regent Park North housing 
project. 
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THE CHATHAM DAILY NEWS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1967 
VOTE NO! 
on the Housing Question ! 
BECAUSE 


If IS UNFAIR : 

This Plan is scandalously unfair to Chatham’s present homeowners. 
After working all their lives to provide a home for themselves if this 
vote carries they will find themselves forced to provide a better home 
than they can afford for themselves, for people who in many cases 
are earning as much or more than they are. The homes to be built 
under the Plan must meet at least N.H.A. Standards. These are better 
buildings than a great portion of the average homes in Chatham. 
This Plan is not for the relief of the needy, only one-fifth of this 
accommodation can be assigned to those on Welfare. It is meant 
for people who have reasonable incomes possibly even above the 
average. The result is that a Chatham factory worker and his wife 
who have through years of hard work bought their own home and 
paid off the mortgage could see built next door to them a better home 
than they can afford for themselves. In this house subsidized by 
their taxes would live a tenant who earned at least as much and 
possibly more than they did. The situation is however even more 
unfair in the case of a widow. In Chatham one of the largest assets 
in most men’s estates is the family home. A widow can usually live 
in it, sell it or rent it. It is her security for life. But if this plan is 
adopted, a widow may very well see her home taxed to provide accom- 
modation that will be used in competition with her, and the security 
her husband provided for her greatly reduced at her own expense. 


YOUR HOUSE MAY BE EXPROPRIATED : 

In order to obtain the land for the new housing program land 
may be expropriated. This means it can be taken without the owner’s 
consent. In theory he is paid in full for it.. But experience in Toronto 
and elsewhere has shown that the compensation paid doesn’t enable 
the owner to buy accommodations as good as the home that he 
has lost. There is however in expropriation more than money, people 
put labour and hope into their homes. They have associations of 
many kinds, such as friends, church, convenience, etc., which are 
destroyed when the home goes. In short, a way of life is ended. 
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In Toronto under the Urban Renewal Plan hundreds of people have 
lost their houses. These were hard working ordinary people who 
had put in many cases the work and savings of a lifetime into their 
homes. Everyone feels sorry for them but it is explained that the 
plan having already started, it is too late to stop it now. In Chatham 
we know of no specific Urban Renewal Plan. But some of those 
interested in promoting a yes answer to the Housing question have 
suggested it is the first step toward such a plan. Before endorsing 
the housing question Chatham Citizens should know not only the 
present plan but what it leads to in the future. We question the 
moral right to take one man’s house in order to provide a house 
for another man who has made no greater contribution to the com- 
munity and is certainly no more deserving than the present owner. 


TAXES : 

Neither the rental housing nor the lands assembly have to pay taxes. 
They can however make grants to the City in lieu of taxes. Such 
grants however are entirely in the discretion of the authority and 
can be stopped or altered at any time. There will probably be a 
tendency for indirect costs to rise in connection with the supplying 
of the many necessary services and administrative costs. One matter 
needs clarifying. It is said the City will bear no part of the capital 
costs and will pay only 714% of operating loss. However the capital 
costs are amortized over a period of years, a portion of the original 
capital being charged to each year’s operation. So a portion of capital 
will be included in calculating annual loss. Accordingly the 714% 
paid by the City will include a portion of capital which may make 
the City’s contribution substantially larger than at first expected. 
Costs will increase over the years. As the housing gets older more 
will be needed in the way of repairs, re-decorating as tenants change, 
etc., so that the long-term costs will be much greater than indicated 
by the first few years operations. 


THE JOB IS BEING DONE NOW: 

On the basis of The Ontario Housing Corporation Report, Chatham 
will need for its increasing population a total of 893 new housing 
units between 1966 and 1971. However, in 1966, 255 new units 
were constructed; in 1967, there have been to the end of October 
252 housing units started being more than in 1966 at this time. 
If the same rate of housing starts is continued to 1971 Chatham 
will have 1,275 new housing units, 382 more than required by 
the report. We are familiar with plans to step up apartment building 
in this area. It would appear clear from the 1967 figures that the 
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number of housing units started is going to increase substantially 
over 1966 and by 1971 there will be in this City considerably more 
new starts than estimated above. The job is being done without 
the need of taxpayers assistance. 


WE BELIEVE IN. FREE ENTERPRISE : 

Experience has shown that it is best that government should not do 
anything that private enterprise is capable of doing. The red tape, 
bureaucratic control and political influence associated with govern- 
ment make its activities both more expensive and less flexible than 
those carried on by private business. We believe that these con- 
siderations would be especially applicable to a plan such as the 
rental housing plan being submitted to Chatham Electors. In the 
case of the rental housing plan as has been shown above the estimated 
need is already filled by private business. Accordingly we would 
urge that this question be defeated. 


IN REGARD TO THE LAND ASSEMBLY PLAN : 

There are some places where due to great cost or for other reasons 
private individuals find it difficult to function. At one time new 
sub-divisions in Chatham and elsewhere were developed under The 
Local Improvement Act. Under this plan services were put into a 
sub-division over a period of years at the option of the people living 
in the area. Today it is required in a new sub-division that all or 
nearly all services be put in before the sub-division is actually opened. 
The cost of such a program is fantastically high and it is difficult 
or impossible for a private developer to undertake these costs. We 
believe that the land assembly plan is justified. Under this plan housing 
will be supplied by private individuals and the lands will be sold 
in the normal course but the original heavy capital expenditures 
will be undertaken by public authority. Accordingly we would 
suggest that a yes vote for the land assembly plan would be justified. 


The Chatham-Kent Real Estate Board who are sponsoring this 
advertisement feel that they must do this in the public interest. 
Any movement of real estate is to the advantage of the Board because 
some member would be bound to earn a commission. So if the 
rental housing question carried, some members of the Board would 
be bound to gain from it. But the Board feels that as responsible Citi- 
zens who make their living in this City that they have a duty to give 
their fellow Citizens the advantage of their special knowledge and ex- 
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perience in this field. The Chatham-Kent Real Estate Board is also a 
member of The Ontario Association of Real Estate Boards and The 
Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards and subscribes to the prin- 
ciples of both these associations. One of the articles of the Constitution 
of the Ontario Association reads, “To encourage and protect home 
ownership and make the ownership of Real Estate desirable”. The 
Canadian Association by resolution has declared, “The Canadian 
Association of Real Estate Boards steadfastly believes that a political 
and economic system based on the freedom of the individual and 
freedom of enterprise is in the best interests of the Citizens of our 
nation and private enterprise must maintain constant vigilance to 
guard against undue inroads of government into business. This 
association is further dedicated to the proposition that nothing should 
be done by the state which can be done well or better by private 
enterprise.” 

Accordingly feeling it is our duty to our fellow Citizens and having 
regard to the Statement of Ethics of the professional associations 
to which we belong we feel it is our duty to, by this advertisement, 
bring these matters to the attention of our fellow Citizens of Chatham. 


Local governments are closest to the needs of all citizens, who 
inevitably live within some local political jurisdiction. It is at the 
local level that words must be translated into the reality of dwel- 
ling units. A close examination of the role of local government in 
housing policy in the late 1960’s shows that there are two prin- 
cipal tasks which only municipal governments can perform 
satisfactorily. These are (1) development of a housing plan for 
the community, and (2) maintenance and conservation of the 
housing stock. , 

Within the local community the various housing markets can be 
adequately assessed by local officials charged with responsibility 
for planning, property management, real estate and housing. It 
should become mandatory upon all municipalities to prepare fore- 
casts of housing needs for several years ahead and which are 
capable of annual revision. These forecasts would give private 
builders an indication of the probable demand for home purchases 
and would provide government officials with the probable need for 
publicly provided housing. These forecasts are not nearly so 
difficult to make as many local officials have claimed. The growth 
and development of the local municipality, in-migration and out- 
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migration over a number of years, the age and sex distribution of 
the population and its income characteristics —- these and other 
accessible data are the primary input of any such forecast. The 
basic data or reasonably good estimates are readily available. 

In most Canadian municipalities more than half of all existing 
housing is at least 25 years old, and within the central cities of the 
larger urban centres 50 to 75 per cent of the entire housing stock 
is at least 50 years old. These facts seem to have escaped the at- 
tention of many municipal officials whose responsibility to main- 
tain and conserve this. vast resource has often been neglected. A 
few years ago, with the assistance of cMHc, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs conducted a national investigation of 
these matters, published under the title A Better Place to Live. 
This study revealed that many municipalities were distinguished 
by their neglect to pass bylaws governing standards of occupancy 
and of maintenance for older housing within their boundaries. In 
many other municipalities such legislation had been enacted, but 
‘the problem of enforcement seemed to be insuperable. In some 
cities in Ontario special legislation had been enacted, notably in 
Ottawa and Windsor, and new systems of enforcement were in the 
process of development which now, some years later, are 
demonstrating important results. In other municipalities, such as 
Toronto, the process has been long on words and enactments and 
short on action and enforcement. 

No modern country can afford to neglect its existing housing 
stock. Although its national housing policies may give priority to 
the construction of new housing, the fact remains that the bulk of 
the population will live, at least for the remainder of this century, 
in housing which has already been constructed. Neglect of this 
housing, through failure to specify and enforce standards of 
maintenance and occupancy regulations designed as far as pos- 
sible to reduce the incidence of overcrowding, will simply mean 
that the twenty-first century rather. than the twentieth will be the 
slum century. 


BRAVE NEW WORDS 


It is now apparent that Canada no longer suffers from a lack of 
“housing policy”, if housing policy can be equated with housing 
legislation. More legislation, in terms of both number and quality 
of enactments, has been passed since the early months of 1964 
than in the whole of the previous century. If words are indeed 
forerunners of deeds, then the people of Canada can look forward 
with considerable optimism to a substantial improvement in their 
housing conditions. 

As has been fully noted in this report, legislation is not tan- 
tamount to housing policy per se or to the implementation of a 
course of action intended by the government enacting such legisla- 
tion. Nevertheless, within the past 30 years we have progressed 
from the first awakening of federal concern with the housing con- 
ditions of Canadians to a situation in which all three levels of gov- 
ernment — federal, provincial and municipal — are deeply in- 
volved with the housing of every individual and family in the 
nation. ; 

It must be emphasized that housing policy never built a housing 
unit. The mere enunciation of the objectives of a public or volun- 
tary body, the passage of legislation through which such ob- 
jectives are intended to be attained, are not by themselves 
enough. All the protestations of elected and appointed officials 
and of housebuilders and land developers, and all the pleas and 
pressures of voluntary groups and citizens’ organizations will be 
of no avail without the capacity of the national economy as a 
whole to afford an allocation of resources commensurate with 
some measurement of human need in this field. 
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The limits of housing policy are, therefore, becoming clearer to 
us each year. The federal government can indeed supply funds 
for investment in residential building activity; but the major por- 
tion of such activity will and must continue to be financed —— un- 
less we find ourselves through revolution, war or anarchy in an 
entirely different society than the present one — through the pri- 
vate financial institutions. Although it is surely desirable that the 
proportion of total investment in Canadian residential building de- 
voted to the so-called public housing sector must increase 
considerably from its current levels of 5 per cent or less, most 
Canadians still prefer to acquire housing accommodation within 
the normal or traditional housing markets, that is, they prefer to 
buy their own homes if they can somehow manage to do so. Failing 
this, they prefer to rent apartments under private management. 

If these statements and assumptions are correct, federal housing 
policy is primarily an instrument to encourage the assumption by 
the provinces of their rightful constitutional responsibilities in this 
field. In my view, the stance of federal housing activity has been 
basically correct throughout the past 25 years. Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation should stimulate, encourage, and work 
towards in every way (short of encroaching upon the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the provinces) better housing and living 
conditions for all. It can accomplish this through education, re- 
search, and active involvement in conferences and programs 
designed to improve the understanding of the whole situation and 
its constituent parts. 

More important than all these are, undoubtedly, the resources, 
the hundreds of millions of dollars a year which CMHC is as- 
signed by the government of Canada to allocate towards the im- 
plementation of those programs permissible under the National 
Housing Act. The corporation is an agency and an agent of the 
government of Canada. It’ must act as the custodian. of federal 
housing policy as it is implicit in the. National Housing Act. Nev- 
ertheless, it faces severely realistic limits and these limits be- 
come the boundaries of national housing policy. For example, if 
all the provincial housing corporations were to emulate fully the 
activity of the Ontario Housing Corporation in recent years there 
might not be enough federal resources to cope with the demand. 
The program in Ontario is now some 8,000 to 12,000 new dwel- 
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ling units a year, plus an additional supply of residential accom- 
modation for university students. If all the provinces were 
equally active, the total program for this country would be some 
25,000 to 35,000 dwelling units a year. 

As noted at the beginning of this report, allegations that there 
has never been a national housing policy have been made more or 
less continuously for over 30 years. This is clearly ridiculous. 
What is more important than criticism is to understand and work 
for an elevation in the priority assigned to residential building 
within total capital investment. This is a desirable objective and 
yet it must be seen within the context of the total requirements of 
this nation. 

We require a vast investment in all forms of social capital — in 
educational facilities, roads and other forms of transportation, air- 
ports, hospitals and paramedical institutions, and in special in- 
stitutions for the mentally retarded and emotionally sick. At the 
same time, we require a vast investment in human resources, in 
the training and retraining of hundreds of thousands or even mil- 
lions of our people who are economically unfit to take their place 
within the demanding society which is rapidly emerging as we ap- 
proach the last 30 years of the twentieth century. 

The list of Canadian requirements is almost endless. If it can 
be argued that there is no national housing policy, then it can also 
be argued that there is no national transportation policy, no na- 
tional policy on the utilization of human or natural resources, no 
national policy on air, water and soil pollution, and so on. The 
heart of this argument is that housing must take its place within 
the context of all these needs, requirements, demands and pres- 
sures which our entire political and economic system faces today, 
and which it probably always will face in varying degrees in the 
future. This is by no means to suggest that housing must take a 
back seat, that the priority for housing expansion must always re- 
main low, or where it is today: it must be seen as one major re- 
quirement among a great many. If this can be clearly understood, 
the limits of housing policy may be more readily amenable to 
appropriate political and social action. 

Within the provinces themselves there is now emerging a new 
spirit of recognition of the need for decent, safe and sanitary 
housing, to use the traditional phraseology. This recognition may 
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be late —- may, indeed, be 30,.50 or even 100 years late —- but 
there is little to be gained by arguing that the recognition is 
belated, What is far more important is to ensure, through political 
and voluntary action, and specifically through pressure upon 
elected and appointed officials in municipal government and within 
provincial governments, that the enunciation of fine phrases, 
stated objectives and even lists of fine-sounding powers of prov- 
incial housing corporations must be translated into the reality of 
physical accommodation adequate to the needs of families, chil- 
dren, elderly persons, couples (young and old), and individuals 
and families with different levels of income. 

It is a matter for consternation in some metropolitan areas that 
the list of applications for public housing is growing by many 
thousands each year. And yet there is nothing mysterious about 
this phenomenon. It is compounded of two significant phenom- 
ena: one within the field of housing itself and one which is 
endemic to our national and international economic existence. 

In housing, as in many other fields of human activity, it can be 
argued that “nothing succeeds like success”. In Ontario today 
there are many more applications for public housing than in the 
past, because it appears to the applicants that they have poten- 
tially an opportunity to be accommodated.. Five years ago an ap- 
plication was a futile gesture. Today there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility that an application will result in an occupancy within six 
months to two years. If that concrete opportunity should arise, 
the applicant always has the right to decline at the critical point 
and to reaffirm his. faith in his capacity to make his own way 
without the assistance of a new form of social service. 

The second factor in the situation is equally well known but 
perhaps more clearly appreciated: price inflation in the Western 
urban industrial society. There is no dowbt that the price of hous- 
ing for purchase in almost any of the Western nations, includin; 
our own, has risen far more quickly than either wage rate: 
average individual incomes, or average total family incomes. | 
this is so, a substantial proportion of the new applications fi 
public housing are coming from persons who used to — 
considered prospective homeowners in perhaps the lowest third 
the home purchasers’ market. As the price of housing contin 
to rise rapidly, a larger and larger group of. potential homeows 
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of the past are no longer capable of seeking a solution to their 
problem. They are likely to turn to the private market for rental 
accommodation while applying for public housing at the same 
time. Again, the crucial test comes when they are actually offered 
public housing accommodation, and the experience in Ontario 
suggests that at that time often two in three, or even three in four 
applicants will turn down an offer of accommodation, for one 
reason or another. 

Provincial housing policy can be seen, therefore, to face limits 
as serious as those which surround federal housing policy. The 
ritual of passing the legislation required for any province to parti- 
cipate in the new array of programs available under the National 
Housing Act has been observed. It is almost as if we were back in 
the days of the familiar phrase, “there ought to be a law”. There 
are now many Jaws and relatively little housing. The provincial 
governments must demonstrate within the next five or ten years 
that they mean serious business in attempting to provide housing 
for those least able to meet these needs, or they must give up their 
role in favour of the central government or turn it over to the 
local or regional governments which are allegedly closest to the 
people who really need the housing. 

Admittedly, most of the provinces face serious financial stric- 
tures in their attempts to elevate the priority previously assigned 
to housing within their jurisdiction. Most of the activities that are 
the constitutional responsibilities of the provincial governments 
have become far more important in the lives of the urban resident 
of an industrial society — education, social services, labour rela- 
tions, the development of human resources and, of course, the 
provision of housing accommodation. So it-is not only at the fed- 
eral level that housing must compete for scarce total resources, it 
must compete at the provincial level as well. When one considers 
that the combined population of all four of the Atlantic provinces 
is less than that of metropolitan Toronto, and that the total tax- 
able capacity as represented by income on the one hand and prop- 
erty assessments on the other are far greater within metropolitan 
Toronto than in those same provinces, one can begin to 
appreciate the difficulties faced by certain provincial jurisdictions. 

Within the provincial governments there is also the traditional 
distrust of urban society and the people who inhabit cities, towns 
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and metropolitan centres. It is well known that despite increasing 
urbanization, the provincial legislatures continue to be dominated 
by members who represent rural areas. Redistribution of elec- 
toral constituencies has had some effect during the past 30 years 
but it is still true that the vote of a person who resides in an es- 
sentially rural constituency is worth three, four or five times the 
vote of the person from a large urban centre. In the province of 
Ontario, some 30 per cent of the population resides within metro 
Toronto; yet only one-fifth of the seats in the legislature are de- 
rived from constituencies within that metropolis. This disparity is 
not nearly as great as it was 10 or 20 years ago but, in considering 
the views of legislators on the social and economic problems of 
our cities, rural domination of the provincial governments is an 
important fact. 

In the census of 1951, 17 census metropolitan areas reported a 
total population of nearly 8.2 million, that is, about 45 per cent of 
the total Canadian population of 18.2 million. Although the need 
for housing accommodation embraces both rural and smaller 
urban areas, the great bulk of the problem, particularly for 
families of relatively low income, rests within these 17 census 
metropolitan areas. It can scarcely be denied, however, that 
within provinces such as British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick, domination of the legislature by 
non-urban-oriented members has played a substantial role in the 
past in restricting provincial activity in housing and urban 
renewal. Until redistribution of constituencies within all the prov- 
inces more closely approximates the urban-rural distribution of 
population, this additional obstacle to the implementation of 
housing policies will remain strong. , 

Finally, there are the municipalities wherein almost every 
person resides. (There are some exceptions, of course, including 
the Canadian Indians who live on reservations, Eskimos who are 
nomadic, and persons in various provinces who live in so-called 
unorganized territories.) The scope and limits of housing policy 
can be visualized more clearly when one examines the record, the 
present situation and future prospects within municipalities than in 
any other political jurisdiction. It is here, at the heart of the 
urban metropolis, that a great many poor people tend to live, 
whether single or within families, young or old. Although there 
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are underdeveloped areas and a good deal of rural poverty in Can- 
ada, the stark reality of the lives of the urban poor is never more 
apparent than when one examines their housing conditions, in 
terms of both physical and social inadequacies. 

It is within our local areas, particularly as they achieve the 
status of towns and cities, that the impact of price inflation upon 
all aspects of living conditions becomes more apparent. The 
rapid growth of urbanization has had its most profound impact 
upon one of our scarcest natural resources, land. Within the boun- 
daries of most local communities, unless they can be extended by 
annexation or amalgamation with other municipalities, there is lit- 
tle land available any longer for residential accommodation. As a 
consequence, the price of land has increased by leaps and bounds 
during the past 25 years and increases of a thousandfold per acre 
are not unknown within the major metropolitan areas. Today the 
price of a single building lot in many urban centres exceeds the 
total price of the land and the house built upon it years ago. 

It is within this climate of demographic characteristics, price in- 
flation and scarcity of either raw or serviced land for housing, that 
local governments are expected to fulfil all the roles expected of 
them. It has become obvious that they simply cannot fulfil these 
functions, even with the best of motivation. But one cannot take 
for granted that the motivation necessarily exists. Our legislators 
in municipal government tend to be self-made men and women, 
small businessmen and a few members of the professions. They 
are generally quite conservative in their views towards poor peo- 
ple, towards those who require assistance or subsidization in any 
aspects of their lives, including the provision of housing. In the 
larger urban centres, as the trend towards cosmopolitanism grows, 
and as legislators who are more urbane and sophisticated attain 
Office, these situations may gradually change. I do not anticipate, 
however, that the extent of local government participation 
through initiatives in the fields of housing and urban renewal will 
change radically during the next 10 or 15 years. 

After careful examination of the “brave new words” which 
compose federal and provincial housing legislation of the past few 
years, it is precisely this point that is most disturbing. Because of 
the reliance upon local government initiatives in many of the prov- 
incial enactments, it will be unlikely that much will occur in 
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public housing unless the interpretation of the legislation includes 
many more incentives than are apparent in the enactments them- 
selves. There is, of course, a further possibility that the new prov- 
incial housing corporations will, in due course, become more 
ageressive and adopt a posture more like that of the Ontario Hous- 
ing Corporation. This is not apparent within the legislation, but 
aggressiveness is often the result of administrative decision and 
the attitudes of those who are appointed to the senior posts in 
such corporations. It is perhaps too soon to insist that, on paper 
at least, several of the new housing corporations appear much 
more passive than active. Nevertheless, it seems important to 
raise the question for consideration. 

There is a solution to the long-term housing problem but, first, 
a major change in the attitude of Canadians toward the provision 
of housing as a social need is required; second, a great deal more 
planning than has been evident during the past 35 years is neces- 
sary. The assumptions of the past about those in need of assis- 
tance must be swept away. We can no longer expect to be 
known primarily as a nation of homeowners: the very pace of our 
urban economic development makes it absurd to remain wedded 
to these assumptions of 1945 or 1955. Furthermore, the term 
“public housing” should no longer be used to mean assistance only 
to the very poor. Public housing policy must mean the inter- 
vention of the federal government and all provincial govern- 
ments to ensure that the distribution of housing shall be the 
most appropriate in the national interest. 

During 1950-64, the proportion of Canada’s total investment in 
residential building actually devoted to the construction of public 
housing amounted to less than 1 per cent a year. Similarly, the 
number of public housing units was a very small fraction of the 
total housing stock in any community. With the rapid accel- 
eration of the program of the onc during 1965-67, the pro- 
portion of investment in the public housing sector has risen to 
about 5 per cent. No doubt there will be a further increase as the 
new provincial housing corporations develop their own programs. 
It is my view that this percentage must rise during the next decade 
to at least 10 per cent and preferably 15 per cent, not merely of 
investment but of dwelling units constructed each year. 
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The most important change or set of changes that could be 
made in our national housing policy would be a formal declara- 
tion that the federal and provincial governments intended, during 
the remainder of this century, to discriminate in favour of families 
and individuals in the bottom half of the income distribution. This 
group would include Canadian Indians and members of other 
minority groups. It would include the elderly and the not-so- 
elderly who are single, widowed, or otherwise alone in our soci- 
ety; families headed by women with dependent children; families of 
chronically ill male heads; and intact families of fully employed 
parents whose incomes are clearly insufficient to enable them to 
rent or purchase housing in the private market and at the same 
time maintain a standard of living below which we would not 
want any Canadian family to fall. 

This change in national housing policy would be 
discriminatory. It would discriminate against the well-to-do and 
against the homeowner in favour of all those individuals and 
families who really need substantial assistance to enable them to 
partake of some reasonable share of the national affluence. The 
declaration of such a policy would be salutary although not 
enough in itself. Our legislation, at both the federal and prov- 
incial levels, has always been distinguished by its terseness and 
paucity of policy objectives. It is not good enough to state that 
the National Housing Act is “An Act to Promote the Construc- 
tion of New Houses, the Repair and Modernization of Existing 
Houses, and the Improvement of Housing and Living Con- 
ditions”. It is time to borrow a leaf from the U.S. book and to 
point out why we must enact adequate housing legislation in the 
major legislative councils of our nation, and for whose benefit it is 
being enacted. 

The only way in which our determined and clear-cut statements 
of policy will be translated into reality will come as a result of fed- 
eral-provincial planning, not merely from year to year, not merely 
for five years at a time, but for at least one or two decades ahead, 
if not for the remainder of the century. Each year the federal gov- 
ernment should be able to provide the provincial governments 
with a statement of the anticipated total housing programs within 
the entire nation, whether under private or public auspices. It 
should also be able to tell its provincial partners what financial re- 
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sources seem to be available, and at what cost, to accomplish this 
purpose. The next step would be federal-provincial planning of 
the allocation of these resources toward the segments of our 
population requiring housing. 

The private sector should know well in advance what pro- 
portion of our resources could be devoted to the well-to-do pur- 
chaser of housing; what proportion could be made available, on 
terms such as those of the National Housing Act, to another seg- 
ment who may wish to become homeowners; and what proportion 
should be made available to provide housing, for sale or rent, to 
the mass of people who require a good deal of help in this im- 
portant area of living. 

Each province would have to determine how its share of re- 
sources would be allocated within the respective segments of the 
provincial economy. The time has come for our provincial gov- 
ernments to reconsider their permissive view of local government 
activities in housing and community planning. A reversal of the 
traditional approach would mean that our local governments 
would be required to plan future development within their 
jurisdiction and, in this course, they would be required to create a 
housing plan, perhaps for five or ten years ahead, but certainly 
composed of annual target objectives. The local option to un- 
dertake such planning should be removed and each urban area, at 
least for a start, should set a housing objective within which the 
public housing component would be clearly identified. If the 
target objectives were not appropriate in the view of the respon- 
sible provincial agency, the local plan should be returned, as 
many draft “official plans” are now sent back in Ontario, without 
the approval of the minister. The targets would include slum 
clearance and urban renewal, as well as firm additions to the 
housing stock to be allocated appropriately within the housing 
markets in the community. 

Admittedly, forward planning will not by itself produce the re- 
quired housing. There must be action and the action will involve 
almost every local government and certainly every provincial gov- 
ernment. By “action” I mean the initiation and implementation 
of specific housing programs which will translate federal-prov- 
incial planning into reality. Finally, initiation and imple- 
mentation will be inhibited unless each provincial government 
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examines and restructures its administrative machinery for 
physical planning and housing. We can no longer tolerate the 
three to five years’ interval between initiation and occupancy of 
housing which has been characteristic of Canadian experience 
from 1950. Only in Ontario has there been a great improvement 
in this situation. 

The reality is that we have neglected more than half of our 
population for the past twenty years. We have saddled a large 
proportion of them with mortgage debts that restrict their capacity 
to command appropriate goods and services, to maintain an ac- 
ceptable standard of living and to provide an education for their 
children. Although we have created a nation of homeowners, the 
fact is that only those in the upper 20 per cent of the income 
distribution can truly afford to provide the opportunities which 
their children need to make their way in the modern automated 
society of the next thirty years. 


The Rising Cost of Housing and Problems of Financing 


Wolfgang M. Illing, Economic Council of Canada 


INTRODUCTION 


It is a commonly heid view that the price of housing has soared 
in recent years and that this price increase lies at the root of 
many of our present difficulties in the housing market. Is this 
a valid view and in what particular respects is it an accurate 
description of the situation ? 

If we speak about the actual product of the construction 
industry (houses, apartments, etc.) this view would be only partly 
true. The official index of construction costs per square foot 
of living space has increased relatively little over the longer term 
(although there have been short-term fluctuations due to cyclical 
influences); in addition, these official measures of cost tend to 
understate quality improvements in construction. It should be 
noted as well that average family incomes have risen appreciably 
more than building costs. 

The components which have increased sharply in recent years 
are the cost of serviced land in urban centres and the cost of 
borrowing money to acquire residential property. But even here 
the picture is not clear. The higher cost of land only partially 
reflects land price inflation since important qualitative improve- 
ments are also involved. The present high cost of financing, 
on the other hand, is a symptom of a variety of complex and 
pervasive factors that originate outside the housing sector. 
Although there are many other areas of concern, the rising cost 
of land and the high level of interest rates are of critical 
importance to the discussion of housing costs and the feasibility 
of corrective measures. 
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The search for ways of providing adequate housing for those 
unable to do so on their own may be considered a proper 
objective of public policy. Urgent as this problem has always 
been, the recent price and cost trends seem to have turned it 
into an uphill battle. Not only have the required resources 
become much more expensive, but the portion of the population 
unable to obtain adequate housing has tended to increase to 
the point where it now includes numbers of lower and middle- 
income families who, in other circumstances, would have been 
able to look after their housing needs satisfactorily. 

It is important to recognize that rising costs and wages 
exert an uneven impact on different income groups. A large 
part of the population manages to stay ahead in the inflation 
process —- those with strong bargaining power, those working 
in fast-growth industries and in buoyant geographic regions, those 
deriving their income from assets which gain in value during 
inflation, and many who are at least partially protected by home 
ownership. At the same time, growing numbers of households 
get left behind in this process. Besides those who always have 
difficulty in keeping pace with the growth in living standards — ° 
persons living on fixed incomes such as pensions — there are 
wage earners in certain industries, in slow growth regions, in 
weak bargaining positions, whose incomes tend to lag behind 
under inflationary wage and price conditions, at least in the 
shorter run. * 


1 Much more research into income distribution and the effects of 
inflation on income growth and spending patterns of various income groups 
is required to provide a sound base for policy formulation. 
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THE COST OF LAND 


Central Mortgage and Housing data? show that housing costs 
— including land, construction, and changes in size of dwelling -— 
have risen by over 70 per cent in the last 15 years. When 
cost increases attributable to the increase in average size of 
dwelling are excluded from the calculation, the increase is closer 
to 60 per cent. Included in this figure are a rise in land costs 
of over 200 per cent and a rise in construction costs per square 
foot of about 40 per cent.* In the process, land costs rose 
from around 10 per cent of the total cost of a new house in 
1951 to 17 per cent in 1967. In Ontario this proportion rose 
to 20 per cent, or about the same as the U.S. average, where 
land costs for housing financed under the Federal Housing Act 
almost tripled over the past 15 years. 

The rate of expansion in land costs was particularly rapid 
in the 1950’s, slowing somewhat toward the end of the 1950's 
but accelerating during the present decade. It has become 
especially pronounced in recent years. Measures of recent land 
price inflation probably understate the increase since they are 
based on available National Housing Act data, and a relatively 
greater proportion of NHA money has been used for financing 
houses at the lower end of the cost scale in recent years. 

Behind the complex pattern of forces pushing land prices 
upward, it is possible to distinguish two main kinds: those 
forces which are largely irreversible and relate to the nature 


2 See Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, “The Cost of 
Serviced Land” (Special Housing Paper, 1968). 
8 Over the same period average family income has more than doubled. 
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of population growth and rising living standards; and, second, 
those which have their origin in certain requirements and pro- 
cedures of local government, all of which are potentially amenable 
to improvement but which in practice prove to be somewhat 
inflexible and slow to adapt to changing circumstances, 


Long-term tendencies 

An important element contributing to the cost of building lots 
is the improvement in the quality of services and the change in 
the method of financing such improvements.* The 1950’s saw 
a growing tendency for municipalities to require the installation 
of a variety of services by the builder or land developer. This 
requirement represented a shift of the cost from municipal taxes 
to the cost of the building lot itself and accounts to a large 
extent for the rapid price increase during that decade. 

By the beginning of the 1960’s the cost of such services was 
included. in the: price of about two-thirds of NHA-financed lots, 
presumably mostly in the large urban centres. This proportion 
has remained approximately the same since then and it would 
appear that this method of financing has probably not been as 
important a cause in subsequent land price increases as it was 
in earlier years. However, other developments have added to 
pressure on serviced land prices in some. cities. For example, 
developers are now required to pay for the cost of main-line 
services, to provide land for schools and parks, etc., and even 
to pay flat fees for each lot developed to assist the municipality 
in defraying the cost of education and other services arising 
from new residential development. This type of municipal require- 
ment tends to shift a portion of the general municipal costs to 
the purchasers. of new lots. In some areas this process has 
even gone a step further in that certain municipalities attempt 
to reduce future demands upon their general revenue by requiring 
developers to provide services that are even more extensive or 
of a higher quality than those required in the past. Requirements 


4 This change represents to a large extent a shift from paying for 
improvements on a continuing basis to paying for them at the outset 
in a lump sum. 
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such as these are an indication of the widening gap between 
the growth of municipal expenditures and municipal revenues. 

Undoubtedly a principal factor contributing to spiralling land 
prices is the increasing concentration of the Canadian population 
in large urban centres, rendering land a factor of increasing 
scarcity value.° It may seem strange to speak of land scarcity 
in a country of 3.9 million square miles occupied by only 21 
million people, but given the continually changing nature of 
our economy and the underlying trends in industrial structure, 
income and employment opportunities become more and more 
concentrated in the large urban areas. The relentless population 
growth in a limited number of areas across the country maintains 
the pressure on serviced urban land and results in rising costs 
to the individual. 

Under conditions of urban expansion, the process of rising 
costs is inexorable, even when there appear to be wide differ- 
ences in land costs between newly serviced areas at the periphery 
of cities and areas closer to the centre of activity. The buyer 
of a house of comparable quality has a certain option in the 
price he pays — either by buying a more expensive property 
closer to the centre, or by moving farther away but paying 
more for transportation, time lost in commuting, etc. As an 
urban area expands, the market implicitly discounts the capital- 
ized value of travel and time savings for residential land closer 
to the city centre by placing a higher value on it.® Under 
conditions of urban expansion, this process continues to operate, 
and yesterday’s peripheral areas become today’s “closer-in” 
suburbs. At the same time, the economies of distance and 
expansion continue to raise the price of urban residential land. 


5 The process of urbanization has. been going on for centuries. How- 
ever, Canada has been experiencing, and continues to experience, rates 
of urban growth which far exceed historical rates and those experienced 
in other industrialized countries including the United States. See Economic 
Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Review, chap. 7. 

6 Similarly, the construction of urban transportation arteries (express- 
ways, subways), or the mere indication of their possible future construction, 
raises land prices in areas adjacent to such facilities, transferring thereby 
an important portion of the planned community benefits to the owners of 
private land. 
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Special influences 

Other important factors have aggravated these underlying long- 
term tendencies. First, the organization and structure of local 
administration has not kept pace with the expansion of cities. 
The largest and fastest growing urban centres contain a bewilder- 
ing multitude of local jurisdictions whose boundaries and respon- 
sibilities are il-adapted to the efficient servicing of the require- 
ments of the total population, Nor does a more appropriate 
structure of government appear very close to realization. The 
imperfections of the system are especially evident in facets of 
urban government that bear on.land utilization. Even under 
the “metro” system, the most advanced form of regional admin- 
istration yet put into practice, zoning and building requirements 
differ widely within the metro area. Distribution of new con- 
struction between industrial, commercial and residential use and, 
within the residential sector, between single and multiple dwel- 
lings, is subject to local control and short-term interests. Similarly, 
there is no consistency in the policies or practices of municipali- 
ties on the servicing or releasing of land for building; in some 
cases, in an attempt to ensure sufficient municipal tax revenues, 
serviced land is restricted to dwellings above a certain assessed 
value. These practices frequently do not coincide with the under- 
lying patterns of demand from growth in the region as a whole. 
The lack of “fit” between the supply of serviced land on the 
one hand and the location and timing of demand for land on 
the other undoubtedly adds to the cost of residential building 
lots in larger Canadian cities. 

The process of obtaining public approval for private land 
development is frequently cumbersome and time consuming. 
Authorization must be obtained from a large number of agencies 
and departments at the various levels of government, each 
having its own special requirements and its own speed of doing 
things. Only the expectation of substantial profit will, in many 
cases, induce developers to undertake this. 

The scarcity and cost of land is increased by some local 
authorities by various practices that are designed to prevent the 
development of less expensive housing for lower income families. 
Zoning and other controls encourage the establishment of high- 
assessment developments such as expensive houses or high- 
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density apartment buildings. The resulting pressure on land’ 
prices occurs when there is any rise in tax revenues from new 
residential development above the level of cost to the municipality. 

The very “climate” of inflation probably exerts some influence 
on urban land prices. When prices rise and when further sub- 
stantial price increases are anticipated for future years, land 
and real estate become preferred objects of investment. There 
is always some land speculation going on. The question is 
whether there is more of it as a result of prevailing or anticipated 
inflation in the general price level. It would be interesting to 
know to what extent investors attempt to acquire real estate 
as a hedge against inflation, and what effect this might have 
on jand prices. 

In summary, the following are the factors in rising land costs: 
1. The cost of building lots has risen appreciably faster than 
increases in building costs. 


2. To an important extent such cost increases are the con- 
sequence of largely irreversible tendencies such as growing urban 
concentration of population and economic activity, rising quality 
of municipal services, and changing methods of financing such 
services. 


3. In many cases, these cost increases are aggravated by 
peculiar practices on the local government level, or by admin- 
istrative inefficiencies. 

4. Finally, there may be some connection between general 
inflation and the price of urban land. 


Proposals on land costs 
Obviously, public policy cannot deal with all the aspects of 
rising land costs. We cannot, and do not want to, stop urban 
growth or the development of services which raise the quality 
of urban life. This process will continue for many more years. 
The particular problem of general inflation and its spillover 
effects on the increased demand for owning land is most effec- 
tively dealt with in the broader context of monetary and fiscal 
policy, both domestic and international. It should be noted that 
disproportionately large gains accruing to persons or institutions 
as a consequence of inflation are not restricted to residential 
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land but occur in many other transactions. This type of income 
transfer, to the extent to which it cannot be prevented by the 
failure to counteract inflation itself, has imporant implications 
for taxation policy (for example, capital gains tax).7 

In light of the factors in rising land costs, there are several 
possible courses of action. 

a) Provincial governments could accelerate the creation of 
regional governments embracing all municipalities and adjacent 
districts in the large Canadian urban agglomerations. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that existing administrative structures are 
no longer adequate or appropriate. Within the same urban region 
people tend to work in one municipality, live in another, shop 
in two or three others and travel through several more in the 
process. In many ways they have in effect become citizens of 
the entire region, sharing the benefits as well as the problems 
of the region as a whole. 

Several different forms of administrative reorganization have 
been proposed, some of which have already been tried. Obviously 
other considerations besides pure rationality affect the possibility 
of local government reform, but it may be worth indicating 
certain minimum conditions that appear to be necessary for a 
more efficient use of land. These are, first, the inclusion for 
planning purposes of all areas geographically within the direct 
economic and social sphere of an urban centre, and second, 
a one-tier authority that is capable of meaningful long-range 
planning of land use, transportation facilities, etc, It should be 
emphasized that these conditions are proposed only in relation 
to the function of land-use planning and its associated problems 
and are not necessarily in conflict with arguments in favour of 
multilayer authorities which might be considered preferable for 
the solution of other types of urban problems. Such an approach 
would afford some hope of mitigating the undesirable effects 
on cost, scarcity, and use of land now produced by a multiplicity 
of local jurisdictions. 


7? But it should be noted that there are sources of capital gains other 
than those arising from inflation — market imperfections, differences in 
productivity growth, etc. It is important to distinguish between these 
sources, 
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The economic rationale for this proposal is twofold. As long 
as there is more than one authority within an urban region with 
responsibility for determining land use there will be a corre- 
spondingly greater risk of incongruence between the supply of 
land and the demand for it. The greater this lack of “fit” 
(either in terms of timing or location) the greater will be the 
cost distortion. Moreover, a single agency with authority over 
a sufficiently large area (defined, for example, in terms of com- 
muting distance to the centre of an urban area) would be capable 
of preventing the “spillover” effects that otherwise result from 
settlement in areas just outside the jurisdiction of a municipality. 
Such development at the fringes is now rampant and presents 
the danger of high future costs to society when these areas must 
eventually be integrated and brought up to the standard of the 
better planned parts of the city. Even if it should prove impos- 
sible for political or institutional reasons to establish single-tier 
regional governments large enough in area to assure the most 
efficient planning, we should at least be aware of the cost entailed 
by such a decision. 

b) The need to strengthen municipal financing becomes daily 
More urgent especially in the costs of improved transportation, 
urban planning and renewal, public housing, pollution control, 
expansion of health care facilities, etc. Financial pressures have 
an important influence on the attitude of local governments toward 
land use. Not only do they attempt to limit new construction to 
high-assessment residential and industrial properties, but in doing 
so they contribute to the scarcity and high cost of land needed 
for low- and middle-income housing. Reference has already been 
made to the tendency of some municipalities to try to shift more 
costs to the buyers of new property than is justified by the cost 
of the new development. 

The investment needs of junior governments have already out- 
stripped the ability of their traditional sources to supply. these 
needs, On the other hand, federal revenues, especially income 
tax collections, tend to grow faster than the growth in money 
incomes, particularly. under conditions of high economic growth. 
The buildup of government pension funds may provide a ready 
source of long-term funds for junior governments (reducing to a 
certain extent their resort to private capital markets), but the 
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transfer of funds from the federal government is likely to remain 
a persistent problem. 

c) Research is needed into methods and consequences of 
direct government intervention in the market for residential land. 
Most proposals about public land assembly fail to consider the 
redistribution effects involved in reselling land to individuals 
“at cost” or at some other price below prevailing market prices. 
These questions demand particular attention if public expropria- 
tion powers are used to assemble land. Is the purpose of such 
schemes to provide an intended subsidy to low-income families, 
or do they result for the most part in windfall profits accruing 
to homebuyers who do not really need to be subsidized at 
public expense? Is public intervention in a particular market 
for land likely to be sufficiently massive and long-lasting to have 
a perceptible impact on all land prices, or will it be so weak 
and sporadic as to have no effect on general land prices? In 
the latter case, public intervention would either be meaningless 
(if lots are resold at market price) or would involve ‘potential 
inequities (if lots are sold below market price). More study is 
needed not only of the potential for public land assembly, which 
is undoubtedly large for low-income housing purposes, but also 
of its public costs in relation to effects in other areas. 

The best approach for assuring a large and steady supply of 
land in the long run would be to restrict direct public intervention 
in the market for land to those instances where subsidy is both 
intended and required, and to ensure that the market itself is 
functioning more efficiently than it is at present, within the 
context of a more flexible and rational approach to urban land- 
use planning as suggested in point a) above. 

d) Apart from the need to reduce high land cost, it has been 
suggested that the building industry could become technologically 
more efficient and that the federal government should abolish 
the 11 per cent sales tax on building materials. These two aspects 
are not unrelated. The main reasons for exhorting the building 
industry to use more advanced construction and organization 
methods is the relatively slow increase in the output per employed 
person in this industry over the past decade or more. A number 
of points, however, must be considered. First, the productivity 
growth rate over this period has probably been seriously under- 
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estimated as a result of difficulties in statistical measurement. 
Second, the productivity measure, based. on employed persons 
only, ignores the possible contribution made by changes in the 
quality of the labour force and capital investments. New Canadian 
housing would appear to compare favourably with that of most 
other countries, suggesting that the level of productivity is more 
or less in line with known technology. 

Nevertheless, there may still be some scope for greater savings 
of on-site Jabour costs through further prefabrication, etc., but 
the cost-saving effects from this in relation to the overall cost of 
acquiring housing are probably too easily overestimated. The tax 
on building materials, apart from adding to the cost of the final 
product, tends to retard the introduction of labour-saving techno- 
logy since it penalizes the inefficient use of building material — 
a plentiful and rather expensive production factor in Canada — 
rather than the inefficient use of labour and organization talent, 
which is the scarce and expensive factor input. If there is any 
reason to tax the construction industry at ail, the building material 
sales tax is one of the least desirable ways of doing it. The main 
difficulty of course is to find a convincing justification for the 
continuation of this tax in the first place. ® 


8 The Royal Commission on Taxation (Carter Commission) recom- 
mended the abolition of this tax. 


THE COST OF FINANCING 


It is clear from the preceding discussion that increases in the cost 
of urban building lots since the war have been substantial. What 
is often not so fully appreciated is the even larger impact on 
housing costs which has arisen from the increases in interest rates 
' over the past few years. The rise in interest rates from about 
6 per cent to about 9 per cent has added more to the monthly 
payment of an average mortgage than a $5,000 increase in the 
price of the building lot would have added without a change in 
the interest rate. 

The following example illustrates the effects of rising interest 
rates on mortgage repayments. The calculation is based on the 
purchase of a single-family dwelling of a total price of $20,000, 
including $4,000 for land and $16,000 for all other items including 
building costs. A typical first mortgage under the National 
Housing Act for such a purchase would be $16,500, with a term 
of 25 years. 





Interest rate 6% 1% 8% 9% 
Monthly payment $106 116 126 137 
Total repayment over 25 years 

Principal $16,500 16,500 16,500 16,500 
Interest 15,200 18,200 21,300 24,500 
Total 31,700 34,700 37,800 41,000 


8 In Toronto, which in 1967 accounted for less than 10 per cent of 
the Canadian population and over 20 per cent of all housing starts, the 
cost of an NHA-financed bungalow was significantly higher, due mainly 
to higher land costs ($24,900 which includes some $8,300 for land). 
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High interest rates plus rising land costs have substantially raised 
the level of annual income needed to secure a mortgage compared 
with previous years, 

The rental market is also subject to the same types of cost 
pressures. A rise of 3 percentage points in interest rates, for 
example, may add between $15 and $30 or more to the monthly 
rent of a new apartment, depending on its size. Rising land prices 
have a similar impact on rents. Therefore, not only are more 
families excluded from the market for the single-family dwelling, 
but it is also much more difficult for them to find relief from the 
pressures of rising land and financing costs in the rental market. 
Even older apartments are exposed to the pressures of rising 
interest rates since many conventional mortgages provide for 
periodic renegotiation of interest rates. Moreover, in conditions 
of scarcity there is always the temptation for landlords to raise 
rents to the level required to pay the prevailing interest rates 
whether they are actually being paid or not. 

Despite the sharp increases in interest rates on residential mort- 
gages, there has been a slowdown in recent years in the flow of 
funds into residential construction. The absence of adequate 
mortgage financing and the resulting shortfall in new construction 
have further aggravated pressures on rent and house prices in 
many urban areas. 1° 

What are the reasons for the high interest rates on mortgages ? 
What causes the shortage of mortgage money? Is it a temporary 
problem or has the basic mechanism which determines the allo- 
cation of resources between housing and other uses broken down ? 
Does the explanation rest with the adequacy of the response of 
financial institutions, or with the overall supply of resources in 
the Canadian economy ? 


10 It should be noted however that it is very difficult to talk about 
some absolute level of demand which must be met in the short run, since 
a slower growth in the supply of new housing would tend to retard the 
growth of certain types of demand, namely that arising from non-family 
household formation, the undoubling of families living together, demo- 
litions, etc. The consequence tends to be some shortfall, as witnessed by 
falling vacancy rates, and also by a less rapid improvement in general 
housing standards than would occur under conditions of more plentiful 
construction. 
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Domestic and international factors 

There is a strong relationship between inflation and expectation 
of more inflation on the one hand, and the cost of borrowing 
and the type of financial security preferred by lenders on the other. 
When prices rise rapidly and when further price incre2ses are 
expected, lenders attempt to maintain the real rate of return on 
long-term fixed income securities, such as mortgages, by making 
money available only at higher rates. If they did not act in this 
way they would find the real earnings on their long-term invest- 
ment in fixed income securities considerably diminished or even 
completely wiped out by the decline in the purchasing power of 
currency and by taxes.14_ Under such conditions, lenders will 
also seek to change, insofar as they are able to, the composition 
of their investment portfolios in favour of instruments that have 
a greater degree of certainty of compensation for the effects of 
inflation — instruments such as stocks, convertible bonds, etc. — 
or in favour of short-term securities which do not tie up their 
resources for long periods. We should be careful not to apply 
moral judgments to such behaviour. Financial institutions. are not 
the owners of the funds which they invest but merely agents 
acting for others, including the millions of Canadian families who 
have savings in pension funds, contractual savings, accumulating 
deposits intended to yield income at retirement, etc. Financial 
institutions are expected to provide the best possible protection 
of the value of savings and to obtain the best possible return on 
them. 

In Canada, conditions encouraging this shift in the preferences 
of lending institutions began to emerge by the mid 1960’s. As 
the economy approached full employment, wage and price 
increases mounted. They are stil] high at present in spite of the 
slowdown in economic activity during 1967. The persistence of 
high interest rates and lenders’ shifts in preference are reflected 
in the high cost and shortage of residential mortgage money. 


11 Interest earnings from fixed income securities (bonds, mortgages, 
etc.) are subject to full income taxation. Dividends from stock shares 
are taxed at a much lower rate while capital gains are not taxed at all. 
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Internationally, the demand for capital is also extremely high 
not only from industrialized countries but also from the virtually 
unlimited needs of developing countries. At the same time, lenders 
have become increasingly cautious about supplying funds. In- 
flation and the fear of further inflation of general prices and a 
series of disturbing international events have. undermined con- 
fidence in the stability of currencies. The persisting deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments continues to complicate the inter- 
national liquidity situation. As a result of this combination of 
factors, the rates at which funds are made available have risen 
substantially over the last few years. 

Probably one of the main causes of recent inflation was the 
attempt by the U.S. government to finance simultaneously the 
heavy expenditures on the Vietnam war and the Great Society 
welfare programs. These expenditures led to a substantial 
monetary expansion and, as the economy approached full em- 
ployment, to price and cost increases. Attempts, as early as 1965, 
to raise funds for the war and welfare efforts through tax in- 
creases were frustrated. In the absence of fiscal measures (tax 
surcharge, spending cuts) which might have counteracted inflation, 
the U.S. central bank sharply halted the rate of monetary 
expansion from the middle to the end of 1966. After this brief but 
violent bout of what has been described as the “credit crunch”, 
monetary expansion was again resumed. However, this time 
interest rates continued to rise despite substantial monetary 
expansion, reflecting not only the continued growth of public 
and private demand for capital, but also the changing attitude 
of investors and institutional lenders of long-term funds. In- 
vestors became apprehensive about getting caught in another 
sudden and total credit squeeze, and were willing to hold, in 
reserve, relatively larger quantities of liquid funds, even at the 
added cost involved in this. Institutional lenders, of course, also 
changed their views on the composition of their loans, tending 
to shift to securities deemed to provide a better protection from 
anticipated inflation. 

The continuing rapid monetary expansion in the United States 
— fostering inflation and aggravating the balance of payments — 
came to be increasingly viewed with distrust on the international 
foreign exchange and gold markets. In the fall of 1967, the 
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uncertainty in international markets precipitated the devaluation 
of the British pound, and the period immediately preceding and 
following this action was accompanied by substantial gold pur- 
chases by private hoarders. In the wake of speculation about 
which currencies would follow the British example, a general 
distrust of paper money became rampant. The convergence of 
the loss in confidence in paper currency, the continuing balance- 
of-payments deficit and the maintenance of inflationary conditions 
which were bound to further aggravate the payments deficit, led 
to the remarkable “gold crisis’ which is still fresh in memory. 
The series of remedial measures which followed temporarily 
cooled ‘at least the symptoms of the crisis — the 1968 imposition 
of compulsory guidelines on U.S. investment flows to many 
industrialized countries and the repatriation of earnings from 
abroad, the loosening of the ties with gold, the shoring-up of the 
teserves of several other countries, including Canada, which were 
caught up in the aftermath of the crisis, and finally, as of mid- 
1968, U.S. legislation raising taxes and cutting expenditures. 
However, the more fundamental problems in the continuing 
US. balance-of-payments deficit, the roots of which are deep- 
seated and of long standing, have not changed. There is also 
the recent series of international upheavals —— the Mid-East war 
and prospects of further conflict, the strikes in France, the events 
in Eastern Europe, and the protracted nature of the Vietnam war 
which seems to defy early settlement. It is not surprising to find 
confidence in the stability of paper currencies decline under these 
circumstances. Countries are becoming increasingly apprehensive 
of holding each other’s currencies, especially if such currencies 
are considered wasting assets due to inflation in the other country. 
This apprehension, of course, continues to add to the wariness 
of investors to make long-term commitments, and hence to the 
worldwide high cost of capital. 

The Canadian economy, being relatively open and dependent 
on foreign capital and trade, is of course exposed to developments 
beyond its borders. This does not mean that the inflation and 
high interest rates which we are now experiencing are entirely 
the result of events in other countries. Canada, like the United 
States, experienced its longest business cycle expansion during 
the first half of the 1960’s. Among the factors of particular 
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importance in raising prices were the construction boom from 
1963 to 1966, the effects of which have continued to work their 
way through the economy with long lags; the wage and salary 
increases which took place in the face of relatively weak pro- 
ductivity gains; and the sharp rise in expenditures by all levels 
of government, especially during 1966-67. Since these were not 
entirely offset by increasing taxes, government cash requirements 
rose substantially, adding to the upward thrust in interest rates 
in Canada. 

However, while domestic price and cost pressures have made 
an important contribution over this period, Canada’s link with 
developments beyond its borders, especially in the United States, 
while always close, has now become even more tightly meshed. 
In 1962, the Canadian dollar was devalued in relation to the 
U.S. dollar and put on a fixed parity. Further, in return for 
exemption from the U.S. interest equalization tax, Canada agreed 
to place a ceiling on its foreign exchange reserves. This agree- 
ment was reconfirmed, for the time being, in connection with the 
1968 U.S, balance-of-payments measures exempting Canada from 
the new restrictions on capital outflow from the United States. 
Not only have the channels been thereby widened through which 
price, cost and interest rate increases are transmitted from one 
country to the other, but the constraints on the use of Canadian 
policies necessary to deal with such increases have become even 
more severe. 

Finally, it was not only the high rate of inflation in Canada . 
which caused concern, but also the fact that it was substantially 
higher than the rate of inflation in the United States, especially 
over the past three or four years. The devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar at the beginning of the 1960’s provided, in fact, some scope 
for Canadian prices and costs to rise in relation to prices and 
costs in other countries, without giving up competitive advantage. 
While the existence of slack in the economy up to 1964 tended 
to retard the price and cost effects of devaluation, this process 
was accelerated as the economy reached fuller employment by 
the mid-1960’s. Price increases for goods and services may 
continue to be more rapid in Canada than in the United States, 
largely because of this factor. 
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While these trends will likely continue to keep capital scarce 
and expensive on a worldwide scale, there could conceivably be 
certain periods of reduced pressure on Canadian interest rates 
even in the absence of more. permanent adjustments in inter- 
national payments and parities. Such could be the case if, for 
example, there should be a temporary cutback in the rate of 
expansion of the U.S. economy, although it is unlikely that the 
emergence of more permanently deflationary conditions would be 
permitted. On the other hand, the continuing effects of the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar and our undertaking to put 
a ceiling on our foreign exchange reserves could also have some 
downward impact on interest rates in Canada at certain periods. 
Since there is still scope for Canadian prices and costs to adjust 
to external levels, and since this implies a tendency for our 
foreign exchange reserve to grow, action may have to be taken 
by the Bank of Canada to lower interest rates every once im a 
while in order to reduce the pressures causing exchange reserves 
to rise. However, such temporary adjustments should not divert 
attention from the persistence of more deep-seated problems and 
their continuing pressure on the availability and cost of capital. 

In summary, the following are the major factors contributing 
to the high cost of financing: 

1. The demand for capital is high on a worldwide scale. 

2. Because of a number of international developments — high 
rate of inflation, U.S. balance-of-payments deficits, the war in 
Vietnam, political upheavals, etc. — confidence in the stability of 
currencies has weakened, and lenders are wary about supplying 
funds. 

3. Not only are interest rates rising under such conditions, but 
the preference for various types of securities changes to the 
disadvantage of long-term fixed-income securities such as 
mortgages. 

4, The United States is faced by a persisting dilemma: on the 
one hand, the necessity to pursue full employment policies to 
avoid mounting unemployment under conditions of extremely 
rapid labour force growth — ie., policies which imply easier 
money and credit, as well as a certain amount of inflation 
(depending on the choice of trade-offs between unemployment 
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and price increases) —- and, on the other hand, the need to 
pursue more deflationary policies designed to correct its balance 
of payments. 

5. Canada has become more closely tied to developments out- 
side its borders, and is therefore likely to be affected not only by 
existing pressures on interest rates, but also by developments in 
prices —- with an additional push arising from the remaining 
scope for Canadian prices and costs to rise more than those in 
the United States. 


Economic potential and the allocation of resources 

The persistence of price increases and high interest rates, due 
largely to factors beyond our control, should not obscure our large 
potential for economic growth. Recent projections by the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada indicate that potential growth (that is, 
full employment growth) of the Canadian economy to 1980 
implies an almost two-thirds increase in average real income per 
head of population. This will be accompanied by rising demands 
which are already beginning to make themselves felt and which 
reflect important demographic changes, more household forma- 
tions, higher quality accommodation, more consumer durables, 
pressure on higher education facilities and growing demands for 
improving the quality of life in the cities. The ability of the 
economy to satisfy these growing demands appears favourable. 
Significantly, the labour force will grow much faster than the 
total population, largely as a result of much fuller utilization of 
our female labour resources. ’* The proportion of aged in the 
population will not rise significantly, birthrates are likely to 
continue their sharp decline and growing numbers of families 
will have more than one income earner. Obviously, conditions 
such as these could greatly facilitate the solution of many urgent 
and long-standing problems that can only be resolved through 
collective action. The ability of the economy to supply the 


12 At the beginning of the 1960's, Canada had probably the lowest 
proportion of population engaged in the production of goods and services 
—- 36 per cent compared with as much as 50 per cent in other indus- 
trialized countries. By 1980 the share in Canada is expected to rise to 
43 per cent. 
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required savings should continue at an adequate level considering 
the historically. stable savings rates and the expected high rates 
of economic growth. 

While the availability of physical resources will be much less 
of a constraint in dealing with most of our urgent needs than has 
been the case over much of the postwar period, we will never- 
theless have to contend with the effects of continuing inflation and 
persisting high interest rates. This means that in addition 
to the traditional problem of providing housing for low-income 
households, there will be difficulties in financing housing for 
large numbers of middle-income households whose incomes tend 
to lag in relation to other wage-price increases and in relation 
to the cost of financing or renting adequate housing space. It 
would make good sense under these conditions not only to 
redistribute the uneven benefits of economic. growth — a problem. 
which is always with us — but also to redistribute the uneven 
increases in incomes caused by inflation. 4* Considerations such 
as these should provide a powerful rationale for substantial 
strengthening of public support for housing for low-income 
families. At this point in our development, and over the next 
several years, we find fewer and fewer reasons — either in terms 
of economic potential or social equity — to object to a strength- 
ening of such policies. 

Recent policy changes in NHA loan terms and in direct lending 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation already represent 
steps in the right direction, The improved flexibility of NHA loan 
terms and the closer integration of the mortgage market with 
other long-term capital markets should improve the. ability of 
housing to compete for savings, thereby releasing public funds 
from the traditional support of housing for middle- and upper- 
income housing in favour of low-income housing. Not only has 
further substantial strengthening of such support now become 
more urgent, but also the conditions for realizing it are more 
favourable. 


18- Our present income tax structure, because of its progressive incidence 
on incomes, already tends to raise revenues at a more rapid rate than 
the rise in inflated personal earnings. 
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Policies affecting the cost and availability of mortgage funds 
Policy proposals that are claimed to be of particular relevance 
when. mortgage money is scarce and expensive fall into two main 
groups: policies designed to increase the flow of mortgage money 
by various means, and policies to mitigate the effects of the high 
cost of financing through subsidies. On closer. analysis these 
proposals turn out to be either of limited value in the short run 
or insupportable on economic and social grounds. 

a) Secondary mortgage market. The Canadian mortgage 
market is traditionally a primary market in the sense that most 
mortgage lenders hold on to their investment. Conceivably a more 
efficient secondary mortgage market could result in additional 
flows insofar as it is able to tap new sources of money. There 
have been several attempts to stimulate development of an open 
market in which outstanding mortgages could be traded as freely 
as bonds: in 1954 Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
initiated auctions of packages of NHA mortgages but these have 
since been discontinued; CMHC is prepared to repurchase any 
NHA mortgages but only as a last resort and at a penalty rate; 
some nongovernment lenders recently have undertaken to sell 
packages of mortgages, mainly NH4-backed, but also some con- 
ventional mortgages. The main difficulty faced by the earlier 
CMHC attempts was the tendency of traditional “primary” lenders 
to pick up the assembled packages of existing mortgages to the 
detriment of primary mortgage investments. Since this did not 
increase the total flow of new mortgage money, any future attempt 
to expand the secondary market would have to take account of 
this tendency. The development of a secondary mortgage market 
has perhaps a greater long-term benefit and is not an especially 
suitable instrument to increase the availability of mortgage money 
quickly. 

b) Variable interest rates. It has been suggested that the 
residential mortgage as a long-term investment is unduly dis- 
advantageous. to an investor because the interest rate once agreed 
upon cannot be raised when the general level of interest rates is 
moving up. This is true now for all NHA mortgages as well as for 
large portions of conventional mortgages. On the other hand, 
Canadian laws permit full repayment and thus refinancing of 
residential mortgages after five years, thereby protecting the 
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homebuyer when interest rates fall. Several types of financial 
institutions — banks, trust companies, mortgage loan companies, 
credit unions, etc. — operate with relatively short-term liabilities 
for which they have to pay the prevailing rates of interest. If their 
assets are too extensively tied up in locked-in, long-term securities 
such as residential mortgages at rates of interest fixed for the 
entire life of the asset, there is always the danger that increases 
in short-term interest rates which they must pay to attract deposits 
will rise as high, or even exceed, the earnings rate of their long- 
term assets. It is argued that these institutions will be reluctant 
to lend money on mortgages if interest rates are likely to rise 
in the future, and the proposal has frequently been made to allow 
periodic renegotiation of mortgage rates, especially those under 
NHA. (Since adopted by government in 1969 changes to NHA— 
Ed.) 

This proposal, however, raises a number of important issues. 
From the point of view of raising more mortgage funds this 
change would appear to be irrelevant under present. conditions. 
Interest rates are already high and are expected to remain so. 
Tt is difficult to see what advantage there would be to a potential 
lender unless, of course, interest rates were to rise even higher 
than their present record level. This proposal would produce 
its best results under conditions of prevailing low interest rates, 
anticipation of sharp increases in interest rates and restricted 
supply of loanable funds. But it is highly unlikely that all three 
conditions will be present at the same time, since under con- 
ditions of low interest rates, a supply of funds is usually adequate 
and the competition among lenders strongest. Moreover, this 
proposal if adopted could raise problems for many households. 
How would increasing the monthly payment on an existing mort- 
gage affect the ability of households to pay? Recent experience 
has shown that such increases can be quite substantial. A variant 
of the proposal has been to keep monthly payments unchanged 
but to raise the yield of the mortgage through extending the term 
of maturity. 

c) Trusteed pension funds. Certain types of financial insti- 
tutions whose liabilities are of a long-term contractual nature are 
particularly well suited to carry long-term assets such as residential 
mortgages. Life insurance companies and trusteed pension funds 
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are in this category. 1* Life insurance companies do in fact invest 
heavily in residential mortgages, holding some 45 per cent of 
their total assets in this form at present. However, trusteed 
pension funds do not invest nearly so extensively in mortgages, 
and suggestions have been mounting that they should substantially 
increase such investment. These suggestions may well be in the 
best interest of procuring more mortgage funds. However, whether 
they are in the best interest of the pension funds themselves at 
present is another question. The largest portion of their total 
assets are now held in fixed-yield bonds, producing a lower 
return than could be obtained from fixed-yield mortgages. This 
may represent a missed opportunity in raising earnings per- 
formance in the past. If better performance of pension fund 
assets is now desired — which would undoubtedly be appropriate 
for the sake of the millions of Canadians whose savings flow 
into these funds for income at retirement— such improved 
performance could be best achieved by investing in assets which 
provide protection against inflation. In these circumstances, the 
flow of mortgage money from this particular source should not 
be overestimated. 

Another set of proposals is aimed at softening the effects of 
high interest rates on housebuyers and thereby enabling families 
from a wider range of income levels to acquire a home. These 
are discussed below. 

d) Mortgage interest and income tax. It has been suggested 
that the interest paid on house mortgages should be made a 
deductible expenditure from income tax. This is a proposal that 
invites serious objections. It would be a subsidy paid to home- 
owners at the expense of people who rent, unless imputed owner- 
occupied rents were also made subject to income tax. (Like the 
return on any other investment, a house also yields a return to 
the owner in the form of services, that is, it provides an alternative 
to paying rent to someone else. This is called imputed rent.) 


14 The growth of both life insurance companies and trusteed pension 
funds has slowed down over the past two years with the introduction of 
the Canada and Quebec pension funds, but this slowdown is considered 
temporary judging from the experience of other countries which have 
introduced similar plans (e.g., Sweden). 
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Since such imputed rents always exceed interest payments and 
since these rents are not subject to income tax, homeowners do 
in fact receive a form of subsidy.1* Occupants of apartments, on 
the other hand, pay through their rent all the landlord’s gross 
income out of which he meets costs, profits and income taxes. 

Exemption from income tax of interest paid on house mortgages 
would mean a redistribution of government revenue (federal as 
well as provincial, since both levels share income taxes) in favour 
of all those households which happen to have a mortgaged house. 
Many houses, however, are partially or fully paid off, while in 
other cases a mortgage may have been taken on a house to raise 
money for other purposes. The inequities arising out of such 
situations are obvious. Finally there is the important question 
whether homeowners, who already enjoy tax-free protection from 
general price increases as a result of owning real estate, are 
entitled to this type of assistance at the expense of people whose 
rents rise with inflation. 

e) Subsidized interest rates. Another proposal involves the 
subsidization of the difference between high interest rates and 
what might be designated “reasonable” interest rates. There are 
several variants of this scheme, one of which would be to refund 
to all households who now have, or intend to acquire, mortgages 
on houses the full interest above a defined level, say, 6 per cent. 
Such a program would prove extremely expensive especially if 
high interest rates persist for several years, and would commit 
rapidly growing sums of public money running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars for several decades. Another variant is to 
allow this interest differential as a deductible expense in calculating 
income tax. Both proposals suffer from the objection that they 
would provide the greatest monetary benefit to those who need it 
least —- the more expensive the house the greater the amount of 
mortgage, the higher would probably be the income and the tax 
bracket of the housebuyer, and the higher consequently would be 
the refund. 


15 Equity in owner-occupied houses is a major asset of most middle- and 
upper-income families, the income of which is not taxed. It constitutes 
a major factor in total investment income. See Royal Commission on 
Banking and Finance, Report, table 2-3, p. 19. 
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Yet another variant of this scheme would be to subsidize the 
interest differential for selected prospective housebuyers in order 
to reduce the “service ratio” (i.e., the monthly interest, principal 
and property tax payments as a proportion of gross income). 
This would enable potential buyers, whose incomes are somewhat 
below the minimum at which they could satisfy the service ratio 
requirement, to enter the housing market. In order to assess the 
merits of this proposal, it would be necessary to know, for 
example, whether large portions of housebuyers already are at 
the extreme limit of the permissible service ratio, what role is 
played by the availability of down payments, and what the effects 
of this scheme would be on the used-house market. Also, what 
would happen to the subsidy payment when the buyer, after 
perhaps two or three years, earns sufficient income to meet the 
service ratio requirements without assistance? Perhaps the 
biggest single objection to subsidized interest rates, whether they 
are fully or only partially subsidized, is the very real danger that 
they tend to result in compensating interest rate increases which 
may partially or fully offset the effect of the subsidy. 


Social Effecis of the Housing Environment 


Dr. Marvin Lipman, Member, Advisory Group 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
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The importance of this topic is no longer in dispute. The effects 
of current shortages and high costs of housing bear heavily on 
a substantial segment of the population. At the same time, a great 
increase is expected in the volume of housing starts over the next 
few years and both events are occurring in an era of accelerating 
social change. It is essential that we consider now the kind of 
housing environment we will be developing in the next 10 to 20 
years, particularly for low-income groups who cannot influence 
their environment as much as others. 

But there are problems of definition. What is meant by the 
terms “social effects” and “housing environment” ? Do we mean 
by “social effects” the human stresses said to be produced by 
certain kinds of urban environment, such as alienation and 
depersonalization in our big cities, ov as expressed in rates of 
social and physical pathology (e.g., incidence of delinquency, 
crime, fire and accidents, family breakdown and sickness} ? And 
how are the social effects of a “good” housing environment to 
be defined ? 

By “housing environment” are we talking about the deterio- 
rating slum or the middle-class suburb, the single-family house 
or the high-rise apartment, the metropolis or the rural town, the 
Indian reserve or the new community ? 

Clearly we are concerned about all of these and more. Canada 
is a diverse country, rich in its variety of people. They come 
from different cultural and ethnic backgrounds; they have different 
expectations about what opportunities they can enjoy in employ- 
ment and education; they have different income levels and they 
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are at different stages in the life cycle of growing up, leaving 
home, forming their own families or living alone and in turn 
growing old. Similarly, they live in different kinds of housing in 
a variety of locations, with greatly varying climatic conditions. 
Some environments offer a varied economy, others are based on 
a single industry. Some areas have steadily moved ahead and are 
enjoying the benefits of an affluent society; others have remained 
stagnant, caught in a cycle of poverty. 


Housing and human well-being 

In its broadest terms, the traditional theory of environmental 
determinism argues that by changing the environment, particularly 
the housing environment, it is possible to effect improvements in 
people’s behaviour, in their health, living habits and personal 
well-being. This assumption provided much of the impetus for 
early efforts to promote public housing and slum-clearance pro- 
grams. It is still accepted by many today. 

The assumption of a simple relationship between the housing 
environment and its social effects has given way to an increased 
understanding of the complexity of factors involved. Schorr in 
his book Slums and Social Insecurity carefully documents this. 
It is quite clear from the study Housing Environment and Family 
Life? that even in a carefully designed research study it is 
difficult to show conclusively that improved housing environ- 
ment brings any marked improvement in specific areas of social 
functioning. 

In Canada, a recent study by Kennedy and Smith ® of housing 
conditions in remote northern communities in the Prairie provinces 
brings out this interrelationship of factors. In their view, some of 
the poorest housing conditions in Canada exist in these commu- 
nities and they suggest that improvement in housing would lead 


1 Schorr, Alvin, Slums and Social Insecurity, United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Division 
of Research and Statistics, Research Report No. 1 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1963). 

2 Wilner, Daniel, et al., Housing Environment and Family Life (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962). 

8 Kennedy Smith Associates, Housing Study, Isolated Communities 
and Indian Reserves, Prairie Provinces (Winnipeg, 1967). 
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to improvement in other aspects of living, though they recognize 
that without accompanying improvement in employment and 
education opportunities, etc., it is unrealistic to expect any major 
change. A similar point is made in a report of the Conseil des 
Cuvres of Montreal. ¢ 
While income, education and employment directly account for 
differences among people in standards of living, housing is both 
the product and expression of these differences. A country’s 
housing is a general reflection of its standard of living and 
that of each social class in the society. Although an improve- 
ment in housing conditions does not necessarily imply an 
improvement in the standard of living of the people concerned, 
a better living environment creates a favourable climate for 
the pursuit of further education which in turn leads to better 
employment and the desire for better living conditions. Healthy 
and decent housing for all, and especially for the disadvantaged, 
constitutes an essential element of any strategy aimed at 
improving the living conditions of the population in question. 
(Translation of French text.) 


Social implications of the type of housing 

A drastic change has occurred in Canada in recent years in the 
type of housing being built, a trend pregnant with social implica- 
tions. The proportion of apartments being built has imcreased 
from 31 per cent of all housing starts in 1962 to 45 per cent 
in 1967.5 This change is even more marked in large urban areas. 
Recent figures from Toronto indicate that in the metropolitan 
area, four apartment units are being started for every single- 
family home, while in the city proper the ratio is 60 apartment 
units for every house. 

Is this a change we have made by choice? It may be argued 
that low vacancy rates in apartments indicate the preference of 
many for this kind of accommodation and that recognition of 
this market has led to the change. On the other hand, choice 


£ Conseil des CEuvres de Montréal, Opération: Rénovation sociale 
(Montréal, 1967), p. 173. 

5 Recent statistics indicate that in 1968 apartment dwellings accounted 
for 52 per cent of the housing starts. 
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suggests alternatives, and the possibility of single-family accom- 
modation as an alternative for families with dependent children 
has been severely limited. 

It is widely believed that the majority of Canadians still regard 
the single-family house as the most desirable form of accommo- 
dation. Again, the reasons for this may be economic (the building 
of equity), but there are many social considerations involved. 
These include pride of ownership, desire for privacy, control of 
property, and the fact that a house is a good place for families 
to bring up children. In effect, the whole growth of suburbia 
has been geared to fulfilling this ideal. 

The hard reality, nevertheless, is that land economics are 
forcing a situation in which building at high densities is a necessity, 
particularly in the inner city. Row or town housing has resulted, 
which, although it may not meet all the requirements of ownership 
and privacy, still allows for children to be close to ground level 
and better supervised. The principal area of concern is the multi- 
storied apartment building, or “high rise”, particularly as it 
becomes an increasingly important source of accommodation for 
families in the central city, where land values are highest. The 
objection here is that although high-rise living is fine for certain 
groups (the swingers, the newly married, those with grown 
families), it is not a suitable environment for families with de- 
pendent children. For the first group, the proximity to employ- 
ment, to services, to where the action is, all help to create an 
environment in the central city which is considered desirable. 
For the latter group, the fact that children are far from the 
ground, cannot.be easily supervised, do not always have the space 
deemed necessary for their development, etc., all tend to militate 
against this form of housing for families. 

It is not hard to find illustrations of this problem in both 
private and public housing. According to Elizabeth Wood “the 
basic evil of high-rise apartments for families is the distance they 
place between the mother and her children when they are playing 
outside the dwelling”. * A recent letter in a Toronto newspaper 
makes the point eloquently. 


8 Wood, Elizabeth, Housing Design: A Social Theory (New York: 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council, 1961). 
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I’m slowly going nutty with three children under five years in 

a high-rise apartment. Believe me, an apartment is no place 

to raise children... They are all becoming little clinging vines 

because they really have never been anywhere without me. 

I’m afraid to let them outside the apartment door because the 

elevators are such a hazard...7 

A recent publication on public housing raises the same issues, 
and adds: “Tenants speak with one voice on the dangers and 
disadvantages of high-rise apartments for family occupancy. Will 
somebody please listen ?” § 

Indeed, studies have suggested that certain patterns of living 
result from apartment living. The husband, it is alleged, feels 
less of a man as a result of not being needed to do those things 
he would ordinarily be expected to do in a house. Small children 
are made more dependent by the need to be more closely super- 
vised by the mother, who is unwilling to let them roam loose on 
the ground out of sight. Older children are removed from 
parental supervision and thus are allowed more independence 
than they may be able to handle. 

If these two conditions (single-family housing and high-rise 
living) can be polarized to the extent suggested, how does one 
deal with the social effects of the housing types described ? One 
way would be to make a social judgment that while high-rise 
living is desirable for certain groups, it is not desirable for growing 
families. 

Thus we would be saying that the economic considerations are 
less important than social considerations in producing the kind of 
housing environment we want for families. Denmark, for example, 
appears to have made just this kind of judgment. There, the 
trend has been away from high-density and apartment living. 
Statistics show that in 1959 over 50 per cent of all dwellings 
completed were multi-dwelling units. This percentage has steadily 
diminished so that, although the number of dwelling units built 
has been rising, only 30 per cent were multi-dwelling units in 
1965. 


7 The Globe and Mail, August 21, 1968, p. 9. 
8 United Community Services of the Greater Vancouver Area, 4 Tenant 
Looks at Public Housing Projects (Vancouver, 1968). 
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In many ways, our current emphasis in housing and transpor- 
tation policy is on increasing the supply of single-family housing. 
Land assembly, greater control of land speculation, satellite or 
new cities, and transportation corridors, all tend to make more 
land available and will extend the range of reasonable housing 
choices for families. It is also not difficult to develop ways. of 
extending this range of choices to all income levels through 
devices such as rent subsidies, write-down of land costs, reduction 
of down payments, etc. Thus, if we feel that some form of housing 
other than apartment living is best for families, even though it may 
cost more money, this is not an impossible goal to achieve. 

However, because it will take time to increase the supply of 
available land required to expand the range of housing choices, 
we will continue to be forced by economic considerations to build 
high-rise apartments for families. It is therefore imperative to try 
and create the best kind of housing environment possible out 
of this form of building. To date these buildings have not been 
designed for family use, except perhaps for the family with one 
small child or where children have reached adolescence. 

There are many architectural and design solutions to the 
problems of providing play space within buildings, facilities geared 
to growing families, and work areas for fathers outside the 
apartment unit. New construction methods also hold promise 
of more flexible use of space with changing needs. The develop- 
ment of standards for space and amenity more related to family 
needs and the possibility of finding mortgage financing to translate 
these standards into buildings are more difficult problems to over- 
come. Perhaps the most important factor in creating the “best 
kind of housing environments possible” is a conviction by govern- 
ments that the present self-contained apartment unit is not suffi- 
cient for families, and the encouragement of something more 
suited to their needs. From this, changes in standards, design and 
financing would tend to follow. 

In urban. areas, the form of housing has been standardized into 
the apartment, row house, the semi-detached and single-family 
house. The promise of Habitat ’67 as a stimulator of new forms 
of housing has not, as yet, been fulfilled. Planners are, however, 
giving thought to new forms of arrangement of housing to make 
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better use of land and to reduce costs.® New approaches to 
financing and different forms of tenure have been stimulated by 
the current housing shortage and rising costs. Condominium 
ownership is now seen as possible not only for high-income but 
for moderate-income groups as well. Other forms of ownership, 
co-operative and non-profit housing stimulated by churches, labour 
unions, etc., all hold promise of increasing the supply of low- 
and moderate-income housing. But if the promise is to be 
fulfilled there will have to be much greater co-ordination of public- 
private effort in providing the necessary information, technical 
assistance and “seed” money to get these programs started. 

The form of tenure and type of housing assume particular 
significance in the rehousing of rural families and in the resettle- 
ment of people in urban “growth centres” as, for example, in 
the ARDA regional development program in northeast New Bruns- 
wick and the resettlement of communities from the outports of 
Newfoundland. These families bring with them a strong attach- 
ment to a particular type of housing — free standing and un- 
encumbered by mortgages — in which standards of space, design 
and facilities may be of secondary importance. The minimal 
cost of housing in the budgets of these families can mean the. 
difference between a modicum of economic independence and 
poverty. In these circumstances, efforts to improve housing con- 
ditions clearly have to be related to programs of economic develop- 
ment, while the housing programs themselves will have to take 
account of the social preference for ownership and the limited 
financial capacity to undertake it: 

The question arises whether our standard for Canada is to be 
the three-bedroom suburban bungalow of our larger cities, or 
more related to the minimum requirements of the National 
Housing Act Residential Standards. Does the house have to be 
completed or can it be only the frame, to be finished on the. 
inside by the resident in his own time and with his own labour ? 
Perhaps a basic question is also whether the rural resident is not 


® Perhaps one of the most significant examples of this approach is a 
comprehensive study of density distribution and costs initiated in 1967 
by the University of Toronto’s Centre for Urban and Community Studies, 
under the direction of Professor A. J. Diamond. 
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entitled to the same size, quality, and standard of housing as the 
urban resident. With increasing emphasis on regional develop- 
ment programs, these questions will require greater attention as 
well as specific policy decisions. 

In northern and isolated communities, the problem of providing 
basic services, such as water, heat, electricity and sewage disposal, 
is a major one. This has led to the possibility of increasing 
densities along a service line, or building multi-storey units when 
building land is scarce. The socioeconomic effects of scattered 
housing without the provision of basic services have been aptly 
demonstrated in the Kennedy-Smith report, and include high costs 
of transportation, servicing and maintenance, water pollution, 
inadequate sewage and garbage disposal, inadequate supply of 
potable water, and exposure of houses on four sides to winds and 
cold temperatures. 

Again, the question of an appropriate standard of housing is 
important. Whether Canada’s Indian people will be satisfied with 
the “one room dwelling with a warm floor” proposed in the 
Kennedy-Smith report as a minimal but distinct improvement over 
their present housing remains to be seen. On the other hand, 
low-cost housing in areas where climate is rigorous may be a poor 
investment in terms of the life of the housing. In any case, it will 
require all our ingenuity and considerable amounts of money 
to improve the often desperate housing situation in our northern 
communities. 


Social implications of the location of housing 

a) Urban renewal programs and the controversy they have 
given rise to have helped to focus attention on the importance 
to people of the location of their housing. There are signs that 
the bulldozer approach may be giving way to a more careful 
concern to preserve and strengthen the social fabric of urban 
renewal areas. While there is little merit in an approach that 
leads to a glorification of the slums, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that there can be many social benefits in living in low- 
income areas. The kinds of. interaction (often thought to be 
missing in more middle-class communities), based on mutual 
support and help, are characteristics of urban life which are 
worth keeping at a time when primary group identification is 
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supposedly decreasing. In Canada, we can point to the examples 
of Lower Town in Ottawa, Alexandra Park in Toronto and 
Hamilton North End, as attempts to renew a community rather 
than change its character. 

b) Suburbia lies at the other end of the spectrum, raising 
equally controversial issues on the social effects of location. If 
one is to believe the relevant literature, suburbs are the wasteland 
of our modern society, “strawberry boxes piled neatly row after 
row’. Suburbs have been. described as sterile, single-class com- 
munities, where fathers are never home and mothers are socially 
isolated. Yet they meet the needs of many who value the single- 
family home with its piece of ground, the chance for privacy 
if they so desire it, or social involvement if this is what they want. 
Herbert Gans in The Levittowners?® makes this point. Most 
people who move to the suburbs find what they are looking for. 
It is not necessarily a sterile or socially isolated life. In fact, 
people report more social involvement than in the central city. 

In our efforts to create a range of housing choices, one choice 
will continue to be a suburban form of living. However, we have 
learned a great deal about ways of improving the quality of 
suburban life. Humphrey Carver suggests the “town centre” 
concept as a way to do this;14 Gans specifies other factors 
requiring special consideration. While we may not be able to 
duplicate the diversity of the inner city in the suburbs, there is 
much that can be done in the planning and timing of facilities and 
services and the provision of meaningful activities for all age 
groups to improve the quality of suburban living for those who 
desire it. 

c) Declining communities that have lost their economic base 
present hard choices similar to those posed by urban renewal 
areas, only on a larger scale. Some of these communities are in 
decline because of the move to the cities from the rural areas, 
the closing of single industries in resource towns, and the better 
transportation systems which have bypassed some of the older 


10° Gans, Herbert J., The Levittowners (Toronto : Random House Ltd., 
1967). 

11 Carver, Humphrey, Cities in the Suburbs (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1962). 
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service towns in agricultural areas. The social effects of a housing 
environment that is declining may well be negative, particularly 
as they relate to lack of money for services and improvements, 
unemployment and underemployment, and the young moving out 
to find opportunities elsewhere. 

The handling of the declining community raises many issues. 
For instance, under urban renewal legislation, how much help 
should be given when the economic base and the population of 
the community are declining? Is there any point in helping to 
maintain the community when it may make more sense to phase 
it out or let it die a natural death ? 

Obviously there are many social and political implications to 
these questions. Perhaps the present regional approach as ex- 
emplified by the Fund for Rural Economic Development and 
the greater emphasis on regional development programs offer 
the best hope for the future. 

d) New towns and satellite communities involve a whole new 
concept of housing environment, in which location, types of 
housing, site planning, transportation systems, provision of ameni- 
ties and facilities, and social organization are all systematically 
telated to each other to create a pleasant environment. 

More than in any other area, the provision of new communities 
has crystallized concerns about the kind of housing environment 
created, thus encouraging much discussion and research. The 
experience of the British New Towns has been examined in 
numerous research studies with a view to identifying the success- 
ful features in planning new communities as well as the problems. 
The total environmental approach as exemplified by Washington 
New Town in Britain and Reston in the United States are exciting 
both in conception and result. 

In Canada, we appear to be on the threshold of developing 
new towns and satellite communities as a means of increasing our 
housing stock and the range of housing choices. The experience 
acquired in other countries has helped to define more clearly the 
important contribution to be made by the social planner in this 
process. Thus we are finding that factors such as social organ- 
ization of the community, development of communal facilities, use 
of open space, and the influence of the automobile on the environ- 
ment are receiving increased attention. The work of J. M. Nichol- 
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son on New Communities in Britain, 12 although somewhat dated, 
focuses attention on the provision of adequate transportation, the 
relationship between housing and employment, the need for 
diversity in age groupings and house types, and the provision and 
timing of community facilities and social services. In the US. 
context, a study by Eichler and Kaplan of new communities, 
particularly in California, raises many issues of financing, site 
planning, political and social organization, etc. We are fortunate 
in Canada to have available to us the experience and research of 
other countries as we move into the building of these new 
communities. 


Social integration of communities 

Discussion of the preceding issues raises acutely the question of 
the social integration of communities. Is it possible to build 
communities that are not of a single class but represent a range 
of income, of age, of ethnic groups? There is ample evidence 
to support the assumption that most people prefer to live among 
those who share a similar life style. On the other hand, we are 
nowadays increasingly concerned about enlarging the range of 
opportunities for all, and tend to view segregation along racial, 
ethnic or socioeconomic lines as something to be deplored and 
something which it is possible to avoid through orderly develop- 
ment and planning of our communities and resources, Thus, the 
possibility of planning for greater social integration, if we desire 
to do so, seems greater at this time. 

Perhaps the word “diversity” is better than “integration”, 
which implies something much more positive than we can hope 
to achieve or than may even be desirable. For example, there are 
many who suggest that integration of public housing tenants in 
middle-class communities is a fallacious concept. One author 
suggests that our goal should be based on planning for the com- 
munity as a whole, rather than integration, “allowing diverse 


12 Nicholson, J. M., New Communities in Britain (London: National 
Council of Social Service, 1961). 

13 Richler, Edward and Kaplan, Marshall, The Community Builders 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967). 
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groups to live together peacefully and still have the social contacts 
and institutions each needs for a full life”. 

Two illustrations demonstrate some of the considerations in- 
volved in this. 

a) In its original conception, public housing, although tied 
to slum clearance, was often built in the suburbs. The theory was 
that if you took people from poor housing conditions and placed 
them beside higher status groups, the good example of middle- 
class standards of child care, respect for property, etc., would 
rub off on the low-income groups. Unfortunately, rather than 
achieving integration, the result was often greater isolation. The 
choice of site for public housing was often on land considered 
uneconomic for private building. By its very nature, it isolated 
public housing tenants from the services and amenities of the 
community. At the same time, studies of relocation in urban 
renewal found that most people, including those desiring public 
housing, wanted to remain down town. 

The possibilities of achieving a more satisfactory balance of 
population have been increased in some of our bigger urban 
centres with the provision of larger numbers of public housing 
units in different parts of the city, with correspondingly greater 
choice to the family in need of housing. Thus families are not 
necessarily forced to live in public housing in the suburbs if they 
choose to live down town. A second and perhaps more important 
reason is that new housing developments are being planned to 
include both moderate and low-income (public) housing. In this 
way public housing avoids being cast in the role of something 
ancillary to the rest of the community, something forced onto it 
and thus resented, and by including both types of housing from 
the outset it is hoped that less stigma and marginality will be 
felt by the public housing resident. However, the success of this 
kind of mixed development will only be determined with time. 

b) A second example, which would appear to negate the idea 
of integration, comes from the work of Irving Rosow on housing 
for the elderly. ** Rosow, after studying various forms of retire- 
ment housing, concludes that segregated housing, defined as a 


14 Rosow, Irving, Social Integration of the Aged (New York: Free 
Press, 1967). 
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large concentration of housing units for the elderly, often with 
built-in facilities, appears to offer the best possibilities and benefits 
for the elderly. These units are not isolated from the larger 
community, nor are they scattered or integrated throughout the 
total community. Rosow suggests that in an age-graded society 
integration can lead to social isolation. Intergenerational conflicts 
arise, and the younger age groups tend to have little understanding 
of the elderly. The benefits of segregated housing, as described 
by Rosow, include economy in building and in provision of 
services, the possibility of new group memberships for support 
and mutual aid, and the provision of role models for those making 
the transition into retirement. 

In spite of Rosow’s findings, there are still many parts of 
Canada and many minority groups within our population in 
which intergenerational families exist and are the norm rather 
than the exception. This is particularly true for many immigrant 
groups in which three- and four-generation families are not un- 
common. It is also true for our Indian population, and it has 
been suggested that new housing units should incorporate a 
separate apartment to allow for some privacy but still maintain 
the larger family in close proximity. 

The central issue in these two illustrations concerns the range 
of choices available. In housing for senior citizens, the range of 
choices could include the separate apartment, the four-unit house 
in the heart of the city, the walk-up apartment block, Rosow’s 
segregated large complex, or the retirement community in Florida. 
The same range of choices could easily be developed for the 
housing of low-income groups. Although our goal may be 
diversity (achieved, as Gans suggests, by block homogeneity and 
community heterogeneity), the choice to mix or not to mix must 
also be present to make the concept workable. 


Social aspects of urban renewal and public housing 

Although the justification for undertaking urban renewal in de- 
clining commercial areas is often clear in economic terms, and 
the effects can be demonstrated by some cost-benefit techniques, 
the social objectives of residential renewal are not as clearly 
defined. Certainly there is improvement of the physical aspects 
of the area — the roads, the public services and, to some extent, 
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the housing. If the citizens of the area are involved in planning 
its future, this will also have good social effects. 

However, there remain a number of questions which have not 
been. sufficiently clarified. 

a) Who is the intended beneficiary of residential renewal ? 
Is it the community as a whole, those who live in the area at the 
time of renewal, or both? There are many examples of renewal 
programs whose claimed justification is that they benefit the 
community as a whole. But the interests of the residents of the 
renewal area are no less deserving of consideration. This implies 
the provision of adequate rehousing programs for those who move 
from the area, sufficient replacement housing in a variety of forms 
for those who desire to remain in the area, and a program of 
rehabilitation of existing housing when this is possible. Along 
with these provisions there is usually a strong emphasis on social 
rehabilitation, In this kind of situation, both the housing stock 
and housing environment are improved for those who wish to 
remain in the renewal area. 

b) What is the effect of tearing down low-income housing 
and not replacing it? The provision of public housing units may 
approximate the numbers of dwelling units demolished, but this 
is not always the case. Often redevelopment of one area contrib- 
utes to overcrowding, increased rentals, and the speeding up 
of the blighting process in other areas. It is interesting to note 
that the United States government, in granting federal funds for 
urban renewal, gives priority to those communities who increase 
the supply of housing for low- and moderate-income housing. 

c) What provisions are made for the upgrading of a resi- 
dential area in other than the physical aspects? Factors over 
and above physical blight are usually present in renewal areas 
which greatly affect the people involved. These include limited 
education and low income, unemployment, limited community 
facilities, a system of social services not always geared to meet 
existing needs, etc. Although there are often some improvements 
in opportunities as a result of urban renewal, these are mainly 
due to efforts of private social planning councils or to the avail- 
ability of funds for demonstration projects. In most cases these 
tend to be of an ad hoc nature and not part of the planned goals 
of urban renewal. If the emphasis were on co-ordinated programs 
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which included both physical and social aspects of renewal, then 
it would be possible to demonstrate the good social effects which 
could accrue from residential renewal. 

Public housing is perhaps the best known way of providing 
housing for low-income families. Although there has been a 
considerable increase in public housing since 1964, it remains in 
relatively modest supply. The total subsidies in Canada are much 
lower proportionately than in the United States or Europe. How- 
ever, the present federal government policy supports the expansion 
of what is termed “social housing”, and a growing number of 
public housing units is anticipated. 

There are many positive social effects resulting from public 
housing. It is generally good housing, allowing those in the low- 
income range to live in a much better home than they could find 
or afford on the private market. Although some adjustments are 
required in the present rent scale to increase its flexibility, rentals 
are based on income, so that the proportion of the household 
budget devoted to housing is in line with an accepted community 
standard. The management in many cases is considerate of the 
kinds of problems that low-income families face and can be more 
flexible than the private landlord in helping with these problems. 

On the other hand, there are many concerns about public 
housing, both general and specific, which suggest that these social 
effects are counterbalanced by others not as beneficial. Generally, 
the term public housing conjures up a view of people who are 
not able to keep up in our affluent society, who have fallen by 
the wayside and become second-class citizens. This is reflected 
in the anxiety of residents of more settled or suburban areas who 
often petition against public housing being built in their area 
because they think that it will decrease land values and affect 
their children adversely. There is a stigma attached to living 
in public housing, which must be felt by the tenants. Perhaps 
the production of increasing numbers of public housing units in 
diversified locations, plus the fact that a greater number of people 
will need some form of subsidized housing in the future will help 
to break down the stigma both through association and through 
diversification of the kinds of people living in this form of housing. 

More specifically, public housing tends to concentrate large 
numbers of low-income families in a small area. Although few 
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of these families are problem families, it is true that the facts 
of low income and large families tend to produce problems. 
These problems may result from the difficulty in keeping up in 
an affluent and rapidly changing society, from limited education, 
from some form of social pathology, or from the large concen- 
tration of children in public housing projects. Whatever the 
reasons, we have not yet seen fit to provide either the services or 
the facilities to ensure that the social effects of living in good 
housing are maximized on behalf of the tenants of public housing. 
The U.S. position is clearly stated: 

These families in many cases need assistance in addition to 
adequate housing, in order to overcome the handicaps of in- 
adequate income as well as the handicaps which in many cases 
are the cause of their low incomes. Assistance for these families 
is not limited to providing for their current welfare but, more 
importantly, to helping and encouraging them to become self- 
sustaining members of the community. The Housing Assistance 
administration believes that adequate community facilities and 
programs are necessary to the successful operation of low-rent 
public housing. These facilities and programs, combined with 
good housing and a socially oriented management, provide 
project residents with means to improve their family and 
community living standards. 

The Canadian position, as represented by the senior levels of 
government, has been to separate housing and welfare. The 
provision of housing becomes an end in itself. Any socially 
oriented program or facility thus becomes the responsibility of 
the local government or community group to provide. This 
position does not deny the relationship between housing and 
welfare or the need for facilities, but rather declines to make 
any allowance for capital or program costs. Although there are 
examples of public housing projects that have been provided to 
varying extent with community facilities, the policies of the senior 
levels of government on this subject need to be reappraised with 


15 U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, Community 
Facilities and Programs Serving Residents of Low Rent Public Housing 
(Washington, D.C., 1967), p. i. 
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a view to assuring the provision of such facilities and services in 
conjunction with public housing developments. 

Perhaps the time has come to rethink our whole approach to 
public housing and to consider whether there are different solutions 
which allow for retention of the social benefits of public housing 
without the social costs. The issue is not whether we should or 
should not build public housing, but rather, what is the best way 
of providing good housing at reasonable rentals and in satisfactory 
neighbourhoods for low-income groups ? 

James Murray, in his book, Good Housing for Canadians, made 
an effort to do this and achieved limited success in influencing 
public policy.?77 The present U.S. approach includes a rent sub- 
sidy program, tried in Ontario several years ago, and discarded. 
Certainly, our present legislation allows for many different 
sponsors of low-income housing by providing 95 per cent loans 
to “any person for... the construction, purchase or improvement 
of a low-rental housing project” (sect. 16, NHA). Prior to 1969 
the required equity was 10 per cent which often proved a deter- 
rent to full use of this provision by non-profit corporations. 

In any case, since we could find ourselves in a position where 
as much as 50 per cent of our population could theoretically 
require a housing subsidy, it becomes of increasing importance 
to produce a housing environment for this group which will 
maximize the social effects and benefits. This implies consider- 
ation of various approaches such as the project type of accom- 
modation, the identifiable rent subsidy, the possibility of different 
forms of management, ownership and sponsorship, and stimulation 
of the private market to produce more housing for low-income 
groups. There appears to be a multiplicity of solutions, over and 
above our present public housing approach, capable of assisting 
in creating the kind of housing environment desired. 


16 This issue has been examined in two seminars sponsored by the 
Canadian Conference on Housing and reported in Integration of Physical 
and Social Planning, Report Number One, Report Number Two (Ottawa: 
Canadian Welfare Council, 1967, 1968). 

17 Ontario Association of Housing Authorities, Good Housing for 
Canadians (Ontario Association of Housing Authorities, 1964), 
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What does the future hold ? 

The focus of this paper has been on the social effects of the 
housing environment. Several problems have been raised, and 
some possible solutions have been offered. There are certain 
themes, however, which recur, and which may offer direction in 
creating the kind of housing environment we would like to see 
in Canada. These include: 

1. increasing our understanding of the relationship between man, 
his housing and his environment, through experiment and research; 
2. increasing the range of choices in housing environment for 
all our citizens, including low-income groups; 

3. building into our housing environments the kinds of amenities 
which make it more than shelter; 

4, providing the kinds of opportunities in housing which allow 
for different forms of management, ownership, etc., and which 
encourage responsibility and independence, particularly for low- 
income people. 

These are important considerations and, to some extent, we can 
find examples today which hold promise for good social effects 
in the future. However, one additional factor should be raised. 
Our housing environments form themselves into some physical and 
social entity, designated by a variety of terms but most often by 
the somewhat nebulous term “community”. What of man’s 
relationship to his community ? What opportunity does he have 
to deal with its problems, to influence the impact it has on the 
quality of life of its residents ? 

It is an interesting phenomenon that political activity increases 
when the housing environment and the community are to be 
disturbed in some way. A highway planned through a working- 
class district or a change in zoning in a single-family area 
activates ratepayers’ associations to bring pressure on elected 
representatives. In communities where urban renewal action is 
contemplated we not only invite citizen reaction but insist upon 
it, sometimes with interesting results. 

The experience of having a part in shaping the future of one’s 
community can significantly affect the outlook of people accus- 
tomed for the most part to a feeling of powerlessness in the face 
of events. 
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In a world of growing cities and growing bureaucracies, the 
great challenge of the future may well be how to achieve this 
kind of involvement by the citizen —- an involvement which 
will have meaning for him, as well as for the community in 
which he lives. 


Health and Housing 


Dr. H. N. Colburn, Medical Consultant, Health Services Branch 
Department of National Health and Welfare 


NEEDS AND POSSIBLE ACTION 


A man’s home is the core of his environment and, from the health 
viewpoint, inseparable from it. Consequently, social policies on 
housing must be co-ordinated with those on poverty, land use, 
transportation, recreation, pollution, accidents, personal health 
services, and social and industrial development. And all of these 
interrelated factors must fit into a plan for a community and a re- 
gion as well as for a street, block or project. 

We have to find common meeting grounds for the different 
facets of Canadian life — economic, social, cultural, physical and 
biological — if sense is to be made of our environment. The tools 
of the computer age — operations research and systems analysis 
— can help to co-ordinate housing activities so that gaps between 
functions are filled and excessive overlap of functions avoided. 

However, the advantages of planning and producing for masses 
carry dangers of depersonalization. Therefore, social and behav- 
ioural scientists should work with physical and biological scien- 
tists to develop an environment that serves man’s best interests. 1 

Today’s health problems demand that health workers, archi- 
tects, engineers, social scientists and others be environmentalists 
or ecologists. Their interests must be broad but oriented to the 
needs of people as individuals. 

The problem is greatest in the cities. Three-quarters of Cana- 
dians now live in cities and towns occupying less than one per 
cent of our total area and by 1980 the urban share of our popula- 
tion is expected to be more than 80 per cent. Also, it is an- 


1 Mooney, Craig M., “Man as a Fact of Urban Life”, Professional 
Public Service, XLNII:3 (March, 1968), 8. 
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ticipated that Canada’s rate of urban growth will soon exceed 4 
per cent per annum and be the fastest rate of urban growth among 
industrialized countries. ? 

The Honourable J. R. Nicholson, former Minister of Labour, 
has commented as follows about co-ordination of physical and so- 
cial programs within cities: 

It has also been pointed out that there is now a considerable 

rangé of programs involving federal, provincial and municipal 

assistance, designed to help people in the rundown areas of our 
cities. These include physical, social, educational and health ob- 
jectives and in many cases also involve the work of private so- 
cial agencies. Efforts to improve the physical environment 
through the urban renewal programs supported by the National 
Housing Act cannot be dissociated from those many other pro- 
grams of a social kind. It is suggested that special efforts should 
be made to bring these programs more into co-ordination with 
one another and that at least a special Demonstration Program 
should be organized to show how this can best be done. The 
pace at which cities are growing results in a great variety of prob- 
lems both for people and for their physical environments. The 
variety of these problems and the diverse responses to these 
problems can be very wasteful, if they are not brought into 

effective relationship with one another. * 

Housing requirements in Canada range from the need for basic 
shelter and privacy from other members of the family in isolated 
outposts to the complexities of sophisticated multistorey urban 
living. From the health viewpoint there are two major respon- 
sibilities and opportunities: (1) resolving the backlog of basic 
sanitary and safety problems from the past; and (2) identifying, 
anticipating, and preventing or controlling the problems of the 
future. 


2 Canadian Conference on Housing, Sourcebook on Housing in Canada, 
A Summary of Selected Papers Submitted to the Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference on Housing and Urban Development, December 11-12, 1967 
(Ottawa, 1968), p. 1. 

3 Thid. 
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Basic hygiene and safety 

Improved standards of living and the efforts of health workers and 
others have resulted in a technology that permits safe and 
hygienic housing. Basic requirements, such as running water, 
sewerage, electricity, adequate space and protection from pests, 
fire, and the elements, should be available to all. However, a lack 
of enforceable standards or failure to enforce them, as well as 
shortages of money, may make some or all of these features unat- 
tainable. 

Standards for new housing are probably fairly adequate. 
’ Modern housing design usually provides for fundamental needs. 
But new housing is only a part of total housing stock and con- 
tinuing attention must be given to uncovering deficiencies in and 
maintaining and rehabilitating old housing. In addition to 
physical standards, standards of occupancy are required to reduce 
overcrowding. 

Pockets of rural poverty, including many Indian, Métis and 
Eskimo settlements, have primitive housing and environments 
conducive to the types of pathology which used to be seen in other 
parts of the country generations ago, ie., high rates of infant 
mortality, pneumonia, gastrointestinal diseases, tuberculosis and 
other infectious diseases. Such areas are among those requiring 
the most urgent attention from health workers. There are also 
urban slums in which unhygienic and unsafe housing conditions 
claim urgent attention. 

The above-mentioned diseases have declined in importance for 
most Canadians because of improved living standards, better 
nutrition, immunization and adequate medical care. The major 
killer today is coronary heart disease. The main factor in illness 
and suffering is mental disease. Accidents, cancer, chronic 
respiratory disease, alcoholism and drug abuse are reasons for se- 
rious concern. Like infectious diseases, these conditions have 
multiple causes or associated factors — sometimes poverty, poor 
housing, under- or over-nutrition, stress, or other things. Some 
may reflect a high standard of living. In looking for solutions one 
must look to the total environment. 
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Experimenting with the environment 
More experimentation or testing of hypotheses is essential to dis- 
covering how the environment might be made more life-enhancing. 

The toll of accidents in the home and neighbourhood justifies 
extensive alteration of, and experimentation with, the en- 
vironment. We should also experiment with the role of the en- 
vironment — physical, social and cultural —- in the prevention or 
postponement of chronic diseases such as heart and mental dis- 
ease. We could try to find ways to influence disease-related per- 
sonal behaviour, such as smoking, diet, driving habits and ex- 
ercise, by changing the agents of the environment — cigarettes, 
cars, highways and homes — not just exhorting people to change 
their habits. Pressures to smoke, drink excessively, drive un- 
safely, avoid exercise, overeat, or abuse drugs come from the en- 
vironment as well as from within the individual. Therefore, such 
problems are social as well as personal health problems. 

For example, easily reached facilities in the solarium of an 
apartment may allow running or swimming and, with improved 
physical condition, reduce the likelihood of a heart attack. The 
location of roads and parking lots at some distance from housing 
makes the area safer for children and, at the same time, makes it 
possible for their parents to obtain the benefits of walking. A 
park with walking and cycling paths has similar value through 
promoting fitness. Opportunities to meet friends or duplicate 
surburban patio living may reduce psychological stress for a 
mother confined ‘to a suite with small children. Parks and two- 
and three-storey recreational areas on tops of apartments would 
facilitate the release of energy and tension for adults, youths and 
children. Workshops, hobby classes, musical and social clubs 
could provide pleasure and satisfaction or relieve boredom for 
young and old. 

Schools and libraries could be left open evenings, weekends and 
holidays to provide gymnasium and other facilities for the com- 
munity. A recent editorial in The Star Weekly discussed a New 
York City high-rise apartment building with a school on the 
ground floor : 

The advantages of such “combined occupancy buildings” ex- 

tend beyond money saving. It helps add to our housing stock. 
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And it offers opportunities for adult and community use of the 
school facilities during evening hours and summer vacation. 
One of the real psychological difficulties of apartment living 
for families is lack of a proper recreational environment. This is 
not in the narrow sense of swimming pools and tennis courts, 
but a place to meet and study, to put on amateur plays, to learn 

English, to work with tools. A great many of the opportunities 

would be available in the lobby school. * 

Competition and the pursuit of excellence in a hobby or the re- 
lease of anxiety and tension through physical activity may in- 
crease self-respect and alter value systems at the root of many 
difficulties. Family-centred activities could help restore the fam- 
ily’s key role in the development of the individual’s mental and 
spiritual health. Extensive research and experimentation is need- 
ed to determine the right mix of these facilities and services ap- 
propriate to the needs of different communities. Also, ways will 
have to be found to supply them in older areas being rehabilitated, 
as well as in new housing, and for intermediate income groups as 
well as the poor eligible for public assistance and the affluent who 
can afford what they need. Health workers would seem to have 
much to contribute in these areas. 


Social, cultural and individual differences 

From the viewpoint of psychological stress, housing cannot be 
considered without recognizing the cultural or social differences of 
groups in our society. What may be more than adequate housing 
for one group may be quite unsatisfactory for another. Many of 
the harmful effects are relative. Certain groups may be happier 
living in a more crowded fashion than others. The effects of 
crowding and high-rise living are probably considerably different 
for those brought up in such an environment for several genera- 
tions than for the person used to wide open spaces. Individually, 
some persons thrive on noise and bustle. Others are happier left 
alone and their need to have peace and solitude and to avoid in- 
teraction with people, even their own families, demands respect. 


4 Editorial, Star Weekly Magazine (September 1-7, 1968), p. 45. 
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Availability of services and the importance of transportation 

The availability of health services should be considered in all 
planning for new housing as well as for renewal. These are partic- 
ularly important for the aged, chronically ill and handicapped, and 
encompass the broad range of environmental and public health 
services, medical care, dental care, organized home care, visiting 
nurse services, day care, meals-on-wheels and homemaker ser- 
vices. Simple home services to improve the quality of living for 
the aged and day nurseries that permit mothers to work to im- 
prove family living standards can be included. Health represen- 
tatives on housing planning teams have a special role in ensuring 
that these components of good housing are made available to resi- 
dents. The home is best considered as an extension of the health 
care system and vice versa. 

Less than adequate housing or lack of nearby services may be 
compensated for to some extent if ancillary community services 
are easily accessible. Readily available transportation to day care 
centre or hospital outpatient department may make a home more 
livable for a mother with small children or for an old age pen- 
sioner. Financial resources can be spread and basic housing ex- 
tended by providing free transportation to make essential com- 
munity services more readily available to the poor, aged and handi- 
capped. This might be a worthwhile stopgap measure pending 
rehabilitation of old housing or construction of new. Health and 
poverty programs could be assisted by providing transportation to 
work for poor people without cars where public transit is un- 
available or requires a complex journey. ® 


Livability, and the role of the consumer 
Healthful housing is livable housing, that is, livability according to 
the needs and wants of the individual and a quality of living — 
complete social, physical and mental well-being — not just sur- 
vival and absence of disease. We need to develop a range of 
choices to meet people’s wants at prices they can afford. 
Increasingly, special features commonly required for certain 
groups should be built into ordinary housing so that it becomes 


5 Bagdikian, B. H., “It Has to Come to This”, Saturday Evening Post 
(August 10, 1968), p. 81. 
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multipurpose. Generally, what is good housing for the aged and 
handicapped is good housing for everyone. A safe, livable home 
for an elderly person can also help reduce the incidence of home 
accidents and improve the quality of living for the young mother 
and her preschool children. 

Consumers should be consulted and share in making decisions 
about their housing. They can interpret the requirements of their 
subculture to the administrator and health worker, who indeed 
may benefit from special courses to help them appreciate cultural 
barriers and to be aware of and sensitive to the special needs of 
people. The aged, handicapped and poor can also be enlisted in 
programs to help meet the needs of those around them; they can 
act as homemakers, sitters and health education aides. 


Poverty 
The provision of adequate housing is primarily a matter of econ- 
omics if a technology exists to provide the required facilities and 
services, The affluent can afford the housing they need and can 
escape environmental hazards; the poor cannot or may think they 
cannot, whether aged, handicapped or otherwise. Likewise, the 
affluent can obtain the ancillary services they require; the poor, 
whose need for such services is greater, may be deprived of them 
unless they are provided as public services. 

The Special Planning Secretariat of the Privy Council Office has 
commented that: 

There is more il! health among poor people than rich people. 

And ill health is one of the reasons why people become poor or 

stay poor. ® 

People driven to spend increasing proportions of their income 
for housing have less available for food, clothing and other 
amenities. This can lead to poor nutrition or to other mental and 
physical health problems, such as stress from overtime or second 
jobs needed to increase income, lack of self-respect because of 
shabbiness, or the use of alcohol or drugs to escape misery. Peo- 
ple can be forced into such situations through rapid rent increases, 
unrealistic regulations regarding occupancy or by rehousing 


6 Canada, Privy Council Office, Special Planning Secretariat, “Profile 
of Poverty in Canada”, Ottawa, 1966. 
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schemes that increase financial burdens beyond the breaking 
point, 

The city of Ottawa welfare commissioner, Stuart Godfrey, in 
commenting on drastic rent increases that have forced the city to 
supplement the incomes of many families, has said: 

Even without help, some are paying 50 per cent of their total 

income for rent. They don’t have enough money left for decent 

food.7 

In a similar vein, Frazer and Stallybrass state: 

McGonigle of Stockton-on-Tees, as a result of careful observa- 

tions of families rehoused, suggested that in some cases rehous- 

ing may be disadvantageous to health on account of the fact 
that the additional outgoings in the form of rent and rates may 
reduce the amount of the family income available for food. § 

On the other hand, the cycle of poverty can be partially broken 
by good health services. Improved health and employment pos- 
sibilities make money available for housing. Decreasing birth 
rates and family planning reduce housing pressures, particularly 
for the poor. Smalier families plus the availability of a range of 
free services such as medical care and hospital insurance make 
more money available for better housing. However, cultural, 
educational and social class barriers, lack of time and inconvenient 
hours of service reduce the utilization of even free health services 
by poor people. 

Mr. Justice Emmett M. Hail summed up the problems of health 
and poverty as follows : 

It is incontrovertible that the health status of any given com- 
munity is good or bad in direct proportion to the economic 
status of that community, to the social, the housing and the san- 
itary conditions then and there existing and the welfare services 
available at any given time. Where slums exist, ill health 
abounds. Where there is lack of proper sanitary facilities in 
crowded areas, disease spreads. Where there is poverty, people 
suffer from lack of the medical, dental and other health services 
which they need. 


7 Ottawa Citizen (September 13, 1968), p. 1. 
8 Frazer and Stallybrass, Text Book of Public Health, 10th Edition 


(Edinburgh: E &§ Livingstone), p. 181. 
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... Poverty and disease have been inseparable scourges down 
the centuries. ® 


The contribution of health workers 

Health departments would not seem to require special housing 
divisions since, within existing programs, most have the range of 
interests and expertise necessary to meet housing needs as related 
to health. 

M. Allen Pond, Assistant Surgeon General for Special Projects 
of the United States Public Health Service, has concluded: 

... This field is too important — and the need for problem- 

solving is too urgent — to develop it as a single categorical 

effort. Rather, the hygiene of housing involves so many interests 
and activities that it must be looked upon as a Servicewide 

undertaking. 7 

However, more attention can be given to housing by health 
department services and programs. Committees on housing might 
be established within health departments to focus attention on 
needs, to co-ordinate activities, to develop standards and guide- 
lines, to integrate housing requirements into environmental health 
planning, and to provide consultant and advisory services to hous- 
ing planners. Health workers can actively participate in efforts to 
obtain standard building and housing codes. It seems reasonable 
to consider health workers as essential members of teams 
developing housing projects of any kind. They are frequently 
instrumental in condemning bad housing. Are they sufficiently 
involved in designing and obtaining good housing ? 

Tn writing on environmental health. Dr. R. J. Donaldson, Med- 
ical Officer of Health for Rotherham County Borough (England), 
commented: 

[There is] need for close co-operation between planning and 

redevelopment and the environmental health service. There 

may seem to be little connection between the renewal of our 
older towns and public health inspection but both of these ser- 


® Hall, Emmett M., “A Health Charter for Canada” (paper delivered 
to the Community Welfare Planning Council of Greater Winnipeg, 
January 4, 1965), p. 1. 

10 Pond, M. Allen, “The Role of the Public Health Service in Housing 
and Urban Life”, Public Health Reports, LXXXIT:2 (1968), 101. 
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vices aim at improving the environment, and the activities of 
both impinge on each other in many ways. Slum clearance is no 
longer simply a matter of getting rid of unfit houses, it is as im- 
portant a part of town centre redevelopment as is smoke con- 
trol. A planning permission which may be valid on pure plan- 
ning grounds may be unacceptable without safeguards for 
which there are public health criteria. Noise, dust, smell, fumes, 
tipping, the use of premises for night work, these are all poten- 
tial sources of nuisance and are matters on which the public 
health service could give valuable assistance at the planning 
stage, 1 
Health workers also have a special contribution to make in 
housing because of their concern for and knowledge of people as 
individuals, rather than as masses. They deal directly with poor 
and rich and understand the complexities of causation and the in- 
teracting roles of poverty, crowding, poor sanitation and mental 
and physical illness. They know that there are few simple cause- 
and-effect relationships. They know that availability of services 
does not automatically lead to their use especially among the 
poor. They know that a two-way flow of information is required 
to determine what people need and want and how they should be 
provided; that tapping personal and public opinion is probably 
more important than teaching. They know that the needs of the 
people to be served must come before the needs of the system serv- 
ing them. For these reasons they can influence planning for 
housing and help to ensure that it is based on the social, cultural 
and personal needs of the residents. Otherwise it might be 
dominated by engineering or architectural fashions or con- 
venience, the need for employment, or pressures to clear unsightly 
slums or to obtain space for new public buildings or highways. 
Heatth department reports suggest a minimal interest in the 
specific subject of housing. Numerous complaints are dealt with 
and the control of environmental health hazards is pursued. But 
there seems to be no concentration on the immediate environment 
of the individual, the environment where all other environmental 


11 Donaldson, R. J., Environmental Health Annual Report, Rotherham 
County Borough Health Department, 1966, as reported in the Medical 
Officer (26 July, 1968), p. 63. 
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services must be brought into focus and which must be served and 
maintained by these services. Dr. Richard A. Prindle, Assistant 
Surgeon General and Director, Bureau of Disease Prevention and 
Environmental Control, United States Public Health Service, has 
stated: 
Planners have given only lip service to health objectives and en- 
vironmental quality needs and standards, with the result that 
most of the really influential land use decisions have been dic- 
tated by real estate promoters, builders, pressures of com- 
mercial interests and myths of the market place. 

Admittedly, planning and public health controls have been 
the answer occasionally. But for the most part these answers 
have been spasms of piecemeal public interest reflecting timid 
zoning policies painfully developed by legislative bodies caught 
in the concepts of property laws designed for uncrowded com- 
munities. One basic problem has been the lack of recognition 
and understanding of the effects this kind of action may have on 
the public’s health. It seems to me that if proper policy is to be 
developed health officials willing and able to include health 
criteria in the planning process must be among the decision 
makers. 

J am not entirely negative about the efforts many planners have 
made and am aware that much of the blame for a lack of 
productive health criteria is the fault of health professionals. 
Planners and architects have been seeking standards and crite- 
ria of human stress as well as measures of human tolerance and 
asking questions health professionals have been unwilling or 
unable to answer. ” 


Need to make decisions based on partial knowledge 

It is important to control pollution, noise and other environmental 
problems on conservational, aesthetic, commonsense and a priori 
grounds and not only as actual or potential health dangers. Many 
of the relationships between housing and health are vague. How- 


12 Prindle, Richard A., “Health Aspects of the Urban Environment”, 
Public Health Reports, UXXXIII:7 (1968), 620. Paper based on a speech 
given at a centennial symposium, “The City as Environment: Biological 
and Social Implications”, Wayne State University, Detroit, November 16, 
1967. 
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ever, even in the absence of detailed information about their 
hazards to health, we have to correct or eliminate nuisances such 
as noise and possible psychological stresses such as continual 
confinement to the upper floors of apartments, crowding and Jack 
of recreational space. What G.W. Anderson said in 1943 still ap- 
plies: 

Inability to secure epidemiological support for housing stan- 

dards should not discourage us from attempts to improve hous- 

ing conditions or even to do so by regulation. Almost every 
community has houses that by no stretch of the imagination can 
be defended as desirable for human habitation. An appreciable 
fraction of our population lives under conditions that are 
undesirable socially, morally, and hygienically. Housing needs 

no defense nor need it await epidemiological support. 8 

Similarly, one cannot wait for evidence of serious health 
hazards to take firm preventive action on pollution. Fortunately 
infrequent combinations of fog and thick smoke illustrate the dan- 
gers of uncontrolled pollution. The barmful effects of inhaling 
cigarette smoke — the worst lung pollutant of all — also demon- 
strate the potential hazards of concentrated pollution. There may 
be insidious effects from long-term exposure to less obvious pol- 
lutants than these. The senses of sight, smell, hearing, taste, feel 
and touch, comfort in breathing and moving about and state of 
general well-being are probably good guides to correct action be- 
cause they indicate what is important and pleasurable to us as 
persons. 

Studies of the health significance of factors such as noise and 
proximity to others should include assessments of individual and 
cultural awareness of and attitudes to these factors. It would also 
be helpful if the public’s interpretations and expectations about 
air, water, and soil pollution could be measured. N. F. Medalia 
has shown the way in his study, “Community Perceptions of Air 
Quality, An Opinion Survey Carried out in Clarkston, Washington, 
May, 1962”. In the introduction of his report, Medalia quotes 
W. i. Thomas: 


13 Anderson, G. W., “The Present Epidemiological Basis of Environ- 
mental Sanitation”, American Journal of Public Health, Vol. XXXIII 
(February, 1943), p. 113. 
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If men define situations as real, they will be real in their conse- 
quences, 14 


Planning and evaluation 

Planning for adequate housing for health purposes lends itself to 
the setting of program objectives and intermediate targets. We 
can also evaluate our effectiveness and. efficiency in reaching these 
goals. The tools of the planner and evaluator are more suited to 
the tangibles of housing than to many other types of health mat- 
ters. There is a need to develop good indicators of the housing- 
health relationship. These would help in the formulation of hous- 
ing objectives and in the establishment of criteria for measuring 
degrees of success in reaching them. These health-oriented ac- 
tivities could be coupled with determinations of the overall social 
goals of housing programs and with efforts to measure efficiency 
and effectiveness in reaching them. In simple terms, attempts 
should be made to answer the question: where are we today in 
relation to the distance, direction and speed with which we need 
to move and what is it costing us? Practical tools are available 
to help us — locally, provincially and nationally. 

Five readily available housing indicators of importance to 
health workers are the numbers and proportions of: (1) dwellings 
without running water; (2) dwellings without flush _ toilet; 
(3) dwellings without bath; (4) families not maintaining own 
households (index of privacy for family); (5) dwellings with more 
than 1.6 persons per room (index of crowding and of privacy 
for individuals within the family). 

The accompanying table shows the Canadian situation, with 
these indicators, as reported in the 1961 census. 


14 Medalia N. F., et al., “Community Perception of Air Quality, An 
Opinion Survey Carried Out in Clarkston, Washington, May, 1962,” 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, Division of Air Pollution, June, 1965. 
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Other 
Metro urban Rural 
a areas areas areas Total* 
Occupied 
dwellings 2,209,000 1,068,000 1,269,000 4,547,000 
Per cent of total 48.6 23.5 ‘27.9 100 
Dwellings without 
running water 20,749 34,411 436,845 492,005 
Per cent of total 0.9 3.2 34.4 10.8 
Dwellings without 
flush toilet 30,528 54,161. 584,850 669,539 
Per cent of total 1.4 5.1 46.1 14.7 
Dwellings without 
bath 94,739 128,578 667,221 890,538 
Per cent of total 4.3 12.0 52.6 19.1 
Families not 
maintaining own 
households 136,000 42,000 57,000: 235,000 
Per cent of total 6.8 4.3 5.0 5.7 
Dwellings with more 
than 1.6 persons 
per room 63,339 47,879 103,690 214,908 
Per cent of total 2.9 A.5 8.2 47 





* Excludes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Within the above figures for Canada are regional differences of 


considerable magnitude. 


The reduction of inadequacies of plumbing facilities between 
1961 and 1966 was quite marked. The percentage of dwellings 
without running water decreased from 10.8 to 5.5. Dwellings 
without flush toilet dropped from 14.7 per cent to 8.6 per cent 
and dwellings without bath were cut from 19.1 per cent to 11.5 
per cent in the five-year period. 1¢ 


15 Canadian Conference on Housing, op. cit., pp. 34-41. 


16 Jbid., p. 38. 
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Housing-for-health objectives could include elimination of such 
inadequacies. Periodic evaluations of program effectiveness could 
be carried out using the five indicators. However, other health- 
housing standards and indicators are needed. These could cover 
such things as total floor area in relation to family size; safety fea- 
tures in home and neighbourhood; facilities suitable for the aged 
and handicapped; availability of health, social, educational, pro- 
tective and other services; facilities for exercise and recreation; 
freedom from noise and air pollution; and adequacy of heat, ven- 
tilation and light. 


Research 

Research is needed to learn more about the many complexities of 
the health-housing-poverty relationship, particularly the manner 
in which bad housing aggravates heart disease, accidents, mental 
illness, alcoholism, drug abuse, etc., and the manner in which 
good housing might assist in their prevention or alleviation. 
Research is also needed into questions of people’s adaptability to 
change and what occurs in subsequent generations after a move to 
a new environment. The effects of living in apartments and at 
various floor levels need further examination. 

Surveys of the felt needs of people and of the extent to 
which Canadian housing does not meet the basic requirements for 
health are required. We have no up-to-date measure of the num- 
ber of handicapped and chronically iil in Canada. Before-and- 
after surveys can determine what changes, if any, occur when peo- 
ple change environments. Standard questionnaires and com- 
munity housing appraisal techniques appropriate to Canadian re- 
quirements must be developed. 17 

The more information we have the better our decisions will be. 
Alternatives can be more clearly specified and the likelihood of 
making decisions on grounds of expediency or partiality restricted. 

John C. Parkin, well-known Canadian architect, said in Win- 
nipeg in May, 1968: 

The best minds in the social sciences and behavioural disci- 

plines should be attracted to environmental research. Living 


17 The Environmental Health Planning Guide, United States Public 
Health Service Publication No. 823, may be helpful as a reference. 
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standards are now more often determined by fiscal and mort- 

gage criteria than by any clear understanding of how the Quali- 

ty of Life can be best achieved. Many of our attitudes are 

founded on intuition and hearsay. 18 

The Summary and Reports of Panel Discussions: Federal-Prov- 
incial Conference on Poverty and Opportunity ® held in Ottawa 
in December 1965, refers to the need for sampling public opinion 
on attitudes toward government goals as well as for informing the 
public about these goals. However, there is, perhaps, a danger of 
too much research and too little action and the subsequent 
demoralization of individuals and groups because of unfulfilled 
expectations. 


It seems clear that, whatever is done, the “slum culture”, “slim 
diseases” or “diseases of affluence” will not disappear overnight 
by simply providing new environments. Diseases have multiple 
causes and socioeconomic and other aspects of the total en- 
vironment cannot be ignored. Building for future decades and 
generations can proceed with hope, even confidence, that changes 
will occur over time, but to expect massive, immediate benefits 
would be quite unrealistic. 

Education to respect our resources, to preserve and improve 
our valuable heritage and to control all forms of pollution 
has to be developed in school curricula and public information 
programs if a favourable attitude to conservation and to a health- 
ful, enjoyable quality of living is to become general. Such educa- 
tion must unavoidably include housing. 


18 Parkin, John C., “Canada: 5,000 Governments”, University of 
Manitoba Alumni Journal (Summer 1968), p. 18, 

18 Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty and Opportunity, Ottawa, 
1965, Summary and Reports of Panel Discussions, Meeting Poverty (Ottawa: 
Privy Council Office, Special Planning Secretariat, 1966). 
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The constitution of the World Health Organization defines health 
as “a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being and 
not merely the absence of disease or infirmity”.°° The envi- 
ronment in which man lives is a powerful determinant of his 
state of well-being. His home is the focal point of his envi- 
ronment; it is “the physical structure that man uses for shelter 
and the environs of that structure including all necessary services, 
facilities, equipment and devices needed or desired for the 
physical and mental health and social well-being of the family and 
the individual”. ?1 In other words, housing is the “residential 
environment”, and as such it is a decisive factor affecting health. 


A healthful residential environment 
One may look at the requirements for a healthful residential 
environment at different levels. These requirements express human 
needs. The most basic need is, of course, for housing which pro- 
vides protection against death, disease, and injury. However, it 
may justifiably be argued that, from the point of view of mental 
and social well-being, housing which provides people with the 
opportunity to enjoy life is also a fundamental requirement. 
Considerable attention has been given over the years to the 
formulation of basic principles of healthful housing. The 


20 World Health Organization, “Preamble to the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization”, Basic Documents, 12th ed. (Geneva, 1961), 
p. 1. 

21. World Health Organization, Expert Committee on Public Health 
Aspects of Housing, First Report, Technical Report Series No. 225 (Geneva, 
1961), p. 6. : 
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American Public Health Association has identified four major 
areas of concern: (1) fundamental physiological needs; (2) fun- 
damental psychological needs; (3) protection against contagion; 
and (4) protection against accidents.** Basic physiological re- 
quirements include the provision of a satisfactory thermal en- 
vironment, adequately pure air, sufficient sunlight and artificial 
light, protection against excessive noise, and provision of open 
space for exercise. 

Psychological needs include the provision of privacy, of op- 
portunities for normal family and community life, and of pos- 
sibilities for aesthetic satisfaction in the home and its sur- 
roundings. Protection against contagion includes requirements 
relating to sanitation in the home and its vicinity, such as a safe 
water supply, sewage and toilet facilities, means for food storage, 
and adequate sleeping space to minimize risk of infection. 
Protection against accidents requires a structurally sound dwelling, 
free from fire hazards, and which provides protection against 
shocks, burns, gas poisoning and falls, and a neighbourhood 
which provides protection against automobile traffic. 

A World Health Organization Expert Committee has specified 
for all countries, the fundamental requirements of a healthy 
residential environment. > Its concern encompasses (1) the 
design of the dwelling unit; (2) household services and facilities; 
(3) physiological requirements; (4) protective requirements; and 
(5) town, village, and regional planning considerations. It is 
clear that an interest in healthful housing cannot be confined to 
such things as sewerage and sanitation, although these remain 
important considerations. To promote the health of the individual, 
attention must be paid to the whole residential environment and 
the extent to which it fulfils the diverse needs of its inhabitants. 


Nature of the relationship between health and housing 

So many factors are involved in housing that it is very difficult to 
delineate, in any causal sense, the exact nature of the relationship 
even between bad housing and ill health. This is primarily 


22 World Health Organization, Housing Programmes: the Role of 
Public Health Agencies (Geneva, 1964), p. 11. 

23° World Health Organization, Expert Committee on Public Health 
Aspects of Housing, op. cit., pp. 17-18; 19-33. 
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because it is impossible to isolate bad housing from other physical 
and social conditions with which it is associated. As so aptly put 
in a report submitted to the New York Academy of Medicine: 
“Malnutrition, neglect of symptoms, and an inability to obtain 
medical care may go along with crowded and unsanitary living 
quarters as underlying reasons for ill health, and they in turn may 
be the result of poverty, lack of education, or low intelligence”. 24 
Measurement constitutes another problem. Although a rela- 
tionship between simple matters of health and housing has been 
shown by a reduction in illness when a specific health hazard is 
removed, there is no comprehensive measurement of health as 
related to housing quality. It is particularly difficult to assess those 
indirect and intangible effects which housing may have upon 
health, especially those of a positive nature. Nevertheless, there is 
a certain amount of scientific evidence to support the broad belief 
that there is an interdependent relationship between housing and 
health, poor housing correlating with poor health, better housing 
with better health. 2° Certain specific factors are known to have 
an effect upon health, These include an impure water supply, 
unsanitary toilets, lack of sewer connections, overcrowding, in- 
adequate lighting, poor ventilation, lack of heat, excessive 
dampness and faulty screening against flies and mosquitoes. 7° 
Comparative studies have been particularly valuable in con- 
trasting the incidence of disease in good and bad housing areas. 
Analysis of data from a U.S. National Health Survey has revealed 
the following: the proportion of persons disabled annually for a 
week or more was higher in households that averaged more than 
14% persons per room than with 1 person or less; with increased 
crowding, there was a significant increase in the incidence of 
pneumonia; among children under five years of age, childhood 
diseases were found to be more common and to occur at an 
earlier age in crowded groups than in groups not so markedly 
crowded; incidence of gastrointestinal diseases correlated with 


24 New York Academy of Medicine Bulletin (June, 1954), p. 494. 

25 Wilner, D. M., et al., The Housing Environment and Family Life 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962), p. 4. 

26 Dalle Valle, J. M., “Factors Which Affect the Relationship between 
Housing and Health”, Public Health Reports, Vol. LIL (1937), pp. 989-998. 
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lack of toilet facilities; and the frequency of home accidents 
increased as the value of rental rates of homes decreased. 27 

Another comparative study done in Copenhagen found the rate 
of hospital admissions for children from slum areas to be at least 
twice as high as those for well-housed children, in a wide variety 
of diseases, including: acute upper respiratory infections, pneu- 
monia, otitis media, meningitis, measles, infectious skin diseases 
and acute dyspepsia, as well as rickets, anemia, prematurity, and 
congenital malformations. 2% 

There has been some attempt to relate housing quality to 
accidents and to mental disorders. Many home accidents are due 
to carelessness and to defects in the home. There also appears to 
be a positive relationship between mental difficulties and accident 
involvement in a number of cases. 29 A World Health Organization 
Expert Committee has reported that: 

Many psychiatrists believe that an unsatisfactory home envi- 

ronment, giving rise to persistent irritations, is-one of the 

contributing factors in mental illness, and, certainly, some 

forms of neuroses are associated with want of privacy and 

other frustrations, °° 
There is also evidence that the community environment has an 
impact upon mental health. When mental disorders were studied 
in relation to population density, it was found that the type of 
disturbance varied with population density. The highest rate of 
mental deficiency and of psychoneuroses appeared in individuals 
from semirural areas; the lowest incidence of psychopathic 
personalities was found in people from small cities, and the 
highest in those from large cities.°1 However, the influence of 
housing and the environment on mental health requires much 
more research before any definite conclusions can be reached. 


27 Britten, R. H., and Altman, 1., “Illness and Accidents among Persons 
Living under Different Housing Conditions”, Public Health Reports, Vol. 
LVI (1941), pp. 609-640. 

28 Christenson, R., “Child Morbidity in a Good and a Bad Residential 
Area, Danish Medical Bulletin TTL (1956), pp. 93-98. 

29 World Health Organization, Expert Committee on Public Health 
Aspects of Housing, op. cit., p. 15. 

30 Tbid., p. 15. 

31 Hyde, R. W., and Kingsley, L. V., “The Relation of Mental Disorders 
to Population Density”, New England Journal of Medicine, Vol. CCXXXI 
(1944), pp. 572-577. 
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There is some evidence that improved housing does reduce the 
incidence of respiratory illness and psychological disorders. *? 
However, it is not a cure-all for the health problems of the poor. 

A longitudinal study by D. M. Wilner showed only slight im- 
provement in the health of a rehoused group during a three-year 
period. 8 Deeply rooted patterns of living are not changed over- 
night simply by improving living conditions. Nevertheless, the 
potential benefits of good housing should not be underestimated, 
particularly when integrated with a full range of supporting ser- 
vices geared to deal with the special needs and problems of the 
people for whom they are provided. This means not only the pro- 
vision of facilities, such as day centres for children, clinics, and 
general community centres, but imaginative new programs as 
well. Programs involving housekeeping and family life education 
for mothers, tenant education, comprehensive services for the 
aged, and pre-kindergarten classes, have met with much success 
where they have been provided. ** Such services are increasingly 
considered to be integral parts of the adequate residential 
environment necessary to complete health. 


The urban environment 
Industrialization and its concomitant, urbanization, have radically 
altered man’s environment. They have made possible the creation 
of surroundings which are more congenial and hospitable to life, 
while at the same time introducing new environmental health 
hazards and new housing problems —— water supply, sewage 
disposal, zoning and urban sprawl; pollution, noise and traffic; 
congestion, obsolescence and deterioration of core cities. Plan- 
ning for a healthy urban environment requires consideration of all 
these factors as interrelated systems and not isolated problems. 
a) Pollution. The pollution problem in Canada was considered 
at the conference “Pollution and Our Environment” sponsored by 
the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers at Montreal, October 
31, 1966. Generally, it was reported, bacterial water pollutants 


82 Weir, J. H., “Problems of Multiple Occupation”, Public Health 
Reports (May, 1964), p. 224. 

33° Wilner, D. M., et ai., op. cit. 

34 David, P., “New Expectations for Public Housing”, American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XXXVI (July, 1966), pp. 673-679. 
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are under control, but analytical methods for rapid identification 
and accurate measurement of chemical pollutants are required 
and there is a lack of detailed knowledge about their long-term 
health effects. A health hazard appears to exist for community air 
pollution but the’ present state of knowledge does not permit 
measurement of the hazard. Air pollution may aggravate or 
precipitate illness. Personal air pollution — cigarette smoking -— 
is by far the greater hazard. The refinement of measurement 
techniques will enhance our knowledge about the effects of air 
pollution. There appears to be no widespread soil pollution in 
Canada. The few cases have been of limited local importance and 
in the main were the direct result of pollution from air settling on 
the soil. Following are among the recommendations of the 
conference, 


A national policy is needed for the control and abatement of 
pollution, along with appropriate national standards. 


There should be planning for control on a regional basis with the 
main responsibility for implementation at the provincial level. 


The cost of pollution control should be borne by the polluters as 
far as possible. 


Much more research needs to be done and a national research co- 
ordinating body should be established. * 


In reporting on the conference, the Honourable Jean-Luc 
Pepin, then Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, said to 
the Federal-Provincial Conference on Housing and Urban 
Development, December 11-12, 1967: 

The conference recognized that the most critical pollution 
problems occur in urban centres where high concentrations of 
industrial and domestic users place a large demand on existing 
supplies of air, water, and soil, while concurrently lowering 
the quality of these same resources. At the same time, urban 
governments were not equipped to bring the scientific, technical, 
administrative, and financial forces together to control and 
mitigate the dilemma of a deteriorating environment. 


35° McCormick, R. A. J., “Pollution and Our Environment”, Canada’s 
Health and Welfare, XX%I, 8 (October, 1967), 6-7. 
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The broad framework proposed for tackling urban pollution 
problems most efficiently included two main elements. First, 
since many of the effects of air, water and even soil pollution 
are successfully passed on by polluters to be borne by 
neighbouring people, industries, and communities, the logical 
approach to pollution control and abatement should be on a 
regional basis. The urban centres watershed was considered a 
most logical regional approach. 

Second, although many facets of air, water and soil pol- 
lution may be examined and corrected independently, there 
are a variety of common causes and interactions that suggest 
pollution control may be most efficiently accomplished if pol- 
lution problems were seen as a part of a broader problem of 
environmental quality management. 

Thus, the recommended framework was a co-ordinated 
approach to management of the environment on a regional 
basis. °6 
Discussing problems of urban transportation at the same con- 

ference, the Honourable Paul Hellyer, then Minister of Transport, 
commented: 

Insofar as transportation is concerned, it is obvious that the 
various modes of transport result in varying levels of pol- 
lution, with the automobile or any vehicle with an internal 
combustion engine being the greatest offender. Because our 
concern for the future must embrace a total urban concept 
with the health of our citizens a priority matter the ramifica- 
tions of pollution must be a major factor in any future decisions 
on new transportation developments. ** 

Mr. Pepin went on to say in his paper that related ideas 
expressed in several papers at the conference on pollution called 
for increased use of “systems” analysis and operational research 
techniques, improved co-ordination, changes in local adminis- 
trative units and increased use of existing technology. Mr. Pepin 
listed the various forms of financial assistance provided to date 


36 Pepin, Hon. Jean-Luc, “Pollution and Our Environment” (Statement 
at Federal-Provincial Conference on Housing and Urban Development, 
December 11-12, 1967). 

87 Hellyer, Hon. Paul, “On Problems of Urban Transportation” 
(Statement at Federal-Provincial Conference on Housing and Urban 
Development, December 11-12, 1967). 
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by the federal government to industry and provinces for the 
control of pollution. 


1. For municipalities, financial assistance may be granted under 
the National Housing Act for the construction of sewage facilities. 
Since 1960, over $200 million has been granted. 


2. For industry, the total capital expenditure for the construc- 
tion of water pollution control facilities may be deducted from 
income tax. 


3. For the Maritime provinces, the Atlantic Development Board 
has allocated $2 million for pollution control on the Saint 
John River. 38 


b) Noise. Noise constitutes another pollutant of the metro- 
politan environment and it is growing every year as cities enlarge 
and the intensity of noise from traffic, industrial plants, airports, 
and other sources increases. The deleterious effects of noise war- 
ranted comment by a World Health Organization Expert Com- 
mittee: 

The intensity of noise varies considerably, but medical research 
has demonstrated that even noise at a low level (35-37 
decibels) is sufficient to provoke a deep impact upon the func- 
tional condition of the nervous system. Noise aggravates the 
normal course of cardiovascular and neuro-psychiatric disease; 
it can cause hearing impairment and even sometimes complete 
loss of hearing. °° 

The noise from rock-and-roll music may exceed levels con- 
sidered safe for industry and repeated exposure to it is considered 
potentially harmful to hearing. The increase in aircraft size 
and noise is important insofar as proximity of housing to 
airports is concerned. In addition to the physical harm of ex- 
cessive noise, there are possible psychological consequences. Un- 
wanted noise causes annoyance, especially when it is interpreted 
as an invasion of privacy. It can interfere with sleep, rest and 
relaxation, and interpersonal communication, thus serving as a 
source of stress. 


88 Pepin, Hon. Jean-Luc, op. cit. 

39 World Health Organization, Expert Committee on Environmental 
Health Aspects of Metropolitan Planning and Development, Report, Tech- 
nical Report Series No. 297 (Geneva), pp. 51-2. 
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Therefore, urbanization and apartment living demand attention 
to noiseproofing to exclude noise coming from inside as well as 
outside buildings; reduced noise levels in the community; quieter 
appliances, and consideration for others. Antinoise ordinances 
and zoning regulations can help control community noise. 4° 

c) Congestion. The worst effects of congestion are felt by the 
poor, forced to live in overcrowded, substandard housing because 
they cannot afford anything else, but it is also becoming difficult 
for those with higher incomes to find adequate accommodation. 

One of the most valuable tools which urban planners possess is 
open space. Green belts serve a protective function, dividing 
residential areas from industry and protecting against the un- 
desirable spread of noise, dust and fumes. They are also im- 
portant for recreation. The physical and psychological benefits of 
open space must be recognized in all urban planning and housing 
programs. 

d) High-density living. An increasing proportion of urban 
residents live in apartments. Several studies carried out in Europe 
indicate how apartment living affects health. Upper respiratory 
infections among women and children and psychoneurotic dis- 
orders among women have been found to be much more common 
in flat dwellers than in those living in houses.** Confinement to the 
relatively small space of the flat is felt to be responsible for the 
former, while confinement, social isolation, noise and lack of pri- 
vacy, the latter two being important factors leading to tension and 
anxiety, are considered as contributing to emotional distur- 
bances. 4? 


40 Jones, H. H., and Cohen, A., “Noise as a Health Hazard at Work, 
in the Community and in the Home”, Public Health Reports, Vol. LXX XIE 
(1968), pp. 533-536. 

41 Hird, J. B., “Vertical Living — Health Aspects”, Royal Society of 
Health Journal, Vol. LXXXVII (1967), pp. 171-172. 

Fanning, D. M., “Families in Flats”, British Medical Journal, Vol. 
IV (1967), pp. 382-386. 

42 A recent drug advertisement shows a young woman wheeling a baby 
carriage in an area of high-rise apartments. The caption, addressed to 
doctors, reads: “She can’t change her environment — but you can change 
her mood with .... Whilst neurotic illness has been shown to occur 
with greater frequency in women fiat dwellers it should not be forgotten 
that it is a growing problem in the community at large...” 
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D. M. Fanning found a small but steady increase in the incidence 
of respiratory disorders as the height of the flat increased and sug- 
gests that lack of open-air exercise might be important in this 
regard. He went on to say: 

The problems of living in flats are recognized by some of the 
planners of new housing, but it is important that they, and 
more particularly doctors who work in general practice as 
in the field of public health, should attempt to evaluate them 
on a wider scale than has yet been done, and. that public and 
private authorities who are responsible for building homes 
should be made aware of them. In particular, more research 
is needed into the problems of morbidity of families who have 
had a double social disturbance by being removed from their 
places of origin and also placed in a flat. #* 

The effect of apartment height might also be examined in such 
studies. Interestingly, Fanning found that apartment dwellers had 
fewer accidents than residents of houses, presumably because of 
limitations of space and mobility. 

The problems faced by apartment dwellers vary according to 
age: for children it is noise and frustration; for mothers, confine- 
ment, social isolation and monotony; for teens, boredom; and for 
the aged, immobility and loneliness. There is speculation also 
that the husband suffers from apartment life, that he tends to feel 
a loss of his masculine identity. ** The cultural ideal of the single 
family home, and the identification of virility with physical tasks 
which can be performed around the home, leave him unprepared 
to cope with living in high-rise complexes. Certainly, it appears 
that many health problems associated with multiple housing are 
social in origin and that we should pay increasing attention in 
future to the whole residential environment. Total community 
planning recognizing the need for a wide range of social and 
health facilities and services seems essential if apartment buildings 
as well as houses are to be good housing in the fullest sense. 


43 Ibid. 

44 “Apartments Blamed for Loss of Virility”, The Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, April 22, 1968. An address given by Leon Kumove, a consultant 
to the Metropolitan Toronto Social Planning Council. 
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The rural environment 

In contrast to the congestion of our urban areas, the rural en- 
vironment seems to offer many more possibilities for healthful liv- 
ing. While it is true that frequently rural housing is free from 
some of the health hazards of an urban environment, such as air 
pollution and traffic, it must also be remembered that these ad- 
vantages do “tend to be counteracted by lack of those amenities of 
civilization which play a direct part in promotion or preservation 
of health”. *5 

An intensive investigation into rural health has been carried out 
by Mott and Roemer. They found that, despite the abundance of 
space and building materials, rural housing was “all too fre- 
quently crowded, of poor quality, and in a state of disrepair... 
forming a favourable environment for accidents, respiratory ill- 
ness and generally lowered resistance”. #* They also found strik- 
ing deficiencies in water supply and sewage disposal as well as in 
other sanitary facilities intimately related to health and the pre- 
vention of filth-borne diseases. For example, many homes were 
without screens, refrigeration, proper heating systems, kitchen and 
bathroom conveniences, electricity, gas, etc. 

Because of the inadequacy of environmental sanitation in rural 
areas, as well as advances in urban sanitation, the enteric fevers 
— typhoid and paratyphoid fevers and bacillary dysentery — 
have become essentially rural diseases. Other “slum diseases” are 
also prevalent because of the crowded, unclean conditions and 
poor habits of personal hygiene that may be associated with rural 
poverty. Infections of the eyes and skin are common among the 
inhabitants of poor rural homes in which indoor water and soap 
are lacking. Inadequate refrigeration can lead to food spoilage 
and food poisoning. 

Other amenities of a good residential environment necessary to 
the enjoyment of health, in its fullest sense, are often lacking in 
rural areas. Facilities for education are poorer, especially for the 
blind, deaf, mentally deficient and the handicapped. Cultural in- 
stitutions for adult education are rare. Isolation means fewer con- 


45 Mott, F. D., and Roemer, M. I., Rural Health and Medical Care 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948), p. 31. 
46 Tbid., p. 32. 
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tacts with people and a lessened exposure to new ideas. These 
conditions affect health. Mott and Roemer consider that: 

For many, low income combined with low educational level and 

lack of social contacts results in a loss of pride in their 

personal appearance and the upkeep of the farmstead. A 

drab and meagerly furnished home, dilapidated, unsanitary, 

and unsightly surroundings do little to encourage sound habits 

of mental or physical hygiene. 47 

Rural poverty and isolation are not, however, the only con- 
ditions hazardous to health in rural areas. The changing pattern 
of agriculture — the growth of an agricultural industry — has 
created new and greater hazards. 48 There is the spread. of disease 
as excreta of a large number of animals in a feed lot are flushed 
into a small watershed with a heavy rain. New and dangerous 
machinery invites the operator to leave part of himself behind. 
The widespread use of chemical insecticides and fertilizers with 
toxic properties requires special care in their application. Ex- 
tremes of temperature and overwork in the busy season con~ 
tributes to accidents. Prolonged exposure to high noise levels (on 
tractors, etc.) may damage hearing and too much “healthy” 
sunlight may promote skin cancer.*® Medical care may be in- 
adequate because of isolation and a lack of services and facilities. 

Many Indian, Métis and Eskimo settlements are examples of 
rural poverty where poor health and poor housing march hand in 
hand. 

a) Indian health and housing. There are over 225,000 
registered Indians and some 2,200 reserves in Canada. Living 
conditions on many reserves are poor. The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development is attempting to upgrade con- 
ditions in co-operation with Indian bands by building new houses 
and introducing electric lighting, running water and sewage 
facilities. 5° 


47 Ibid., p. 43. 

48 Berry, C. M., “Agricultural Industry — The Changing Pattern”, 
American Journal of Public Health (May, 1959), pp. 616-621. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Federal-Provincial Conference on Housing and Urban Development, 
December 11-12, 1967. 
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An estimated half-million Canadians are of Indian ancestry 
(registered and other). 5! Many non-registered Indians and Métis 
share the poverty, housing and health problems of the registered 
Indians. 

Registered Indians have an infant mortality rate twice the na- 
tional average although it has dropped from 82 per 1,000 live 
births in 1960 to 47 in 1965.** Mortality among preschool 
children and deaths from accidents are much higher than the na- 
tional average. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, gastroenteritis and skin 
diseases, all conditions related to socioeconomic status, are found 
more commonly among Indian people. 

Nearly 41 per cent of the Indians living on reserves receive 
welfare assistance, compared with 3.7 per cent of the general 
population. Of course, many Indian people live off reserves and 
are self-supporting. Compared with the total population, 83 per 
cent of Indian families earn less than $3,000 per year (23 per 
cent of the total population); 57 per cent of Indian houses have 
electricity (98 per cent); 19 per cent of Indian houses have run- 
ning water (95 per cent); 12 per cent have indoor toilets and 10 
per cent have indoor baths (about 90 per cent). °° 

However, the gap between Indian and non-Indian is narrowing. 
The percentage of Indian families earning over $3,000 a year rose 
from 10 per cent to 17 per cent between 1962-63 and 1966-67. 
School enrolment increased from 30,000 in 1958 to almost 
65,000 in 1968. It is estimated that less than 5 per cent of Indian 
children 6 to 15 years of age are not enrolled in school. The 
number of housing units completed rose from 1,344 in 1958 to 
2,005 in 1968. Electrification is proceeding at an even faster rate 
and water and sewage facilities are gradually being introduced to 
reserves. ®* Generally, reserves which are in areas serviced by 
electricity do have it and many isolated reserves have electricity, 
running water or sewage facilities when the surrounding non- 
Indian population does not. Despite the relatively high infant 
mortality the Indian population is increasing at about 3 per cent a 


51 Andras, Hon. Robert K., “Notes for an Address at a Meeting of 
Indian Delegates”; Sudbury, Ontario, August 21, 1968. 

52 Ibid. 

53 [bid, 

54 Ibid, 
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year. The Canadian population as a whole has been increasing at 
a rate of about 2 per cent. * 

Aside from the important fact that most Indians wish to see 
their reserves maintained, there is felt to be considerable potential 
in developing the resources of reserves. To help Indians who 
have left reserves to purchase houses, arrangements have been 
made with the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to 
loan them up to $6,000 on a second mortgage if they have jobs.** 

Education is considered to be the best way to improve living 
standards and it is to this that much money and attention is 
directed. Health education is essential but this is not enough. 
Poor education, poverty, lack of knowledge of personal hygiene, 
often combined with a climate and isolation which make the most 
elementary sanitary measures difficult — all have their effect on the 
health of the Indian. Many Indians live in northern areas where 
housing providing special protection against the cold is required. 

b) Eskimo and Northwest Territory health and housing. 
Canadian Eskimos number only about 13,000 and their housing 
problem is therefore of considerably less magnitude than that of 
Indians. Nevertheless, a severe climate, combined with barren 
land, isolation, high costs and depressed socioeconomic standards 
create a serious environmental health situation. Infant mortality, 
an indication of health conditions, is four times the national 
average and, as with Indians, tuberculosis, pneumonia, gas- 
troenteritis and skin conditions are more common than among 
other Canadians. However, improved health services and better 
living conditions are having an effect. The crude death rate 
among Eskimos dropped from 23 per 1,000 population in 1960 
to 11 in 1965 when the national rate was 7.5. Eskimo fertility is 
very high and despite the relatively high infant mortality the 
Eskimo population is increasing by over 4 per cent a year. 7 

Tents, snowhouses and other types of native housing are 
gradually being replaced as a result of Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development programs. 


55 Graham-Cumming, G., “Health of the Original Canadians, 1867- 
1897”, Medical Services Journal, XXIII, 2 (February, 1967), 115-166. 

56 Federal-Provincial Conference on Housing and Urban Development, 
December 11-12, 1967. 

57 Graham-Cumming, G., op. cit. 
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From 1959 to 1965 the Eskimos of the Northwest: Territories 
were supplied with housing on a repayment or a welfare basis. 
The houses first supplied were small, rigid-frame types, but stan- 
dards were gradually raised and by 1965 some three-bedroom 
houses were included. The Eskimo Rental Housing Program, 
now amended to become the Northern Rental Housing Program, 
was introduced in 1966 and since that date 534 three-bedroom 
houses have been supplied, with an additional 259 to be shipped 
in 1968. 

During the same period, a different form of housing assistance 
was being given to the Indians of the Northwest Territories. 
About 500 houses, either partially or completely financed by the 
Indian Affairs Branch, were built from 1960 to 1967. As of 
February 1968, this program no longer exists in the Northwest 
Territories and is replaced by the Northern Rental and the 
Northern Purchase Programs. An allocation of 75 housing units 
was made for Indians in 1968 under the rental program. Some 
housing programs ate available to non-Indian and non-Eskimo 
residents of the Northwest Territories, too. Housing in the 
Northwest Territories can be obtained through: 


National Housing Act Loans (cMHc) —— all residents. 
Territorial Second Mortgage Program (CMHc) — all residents. 
Territorial Low Cost Housing Program — all residents. 
Northern Purchase Housing Program — Indians and Eskimos. 


Indian Off-Reserve and Eskimo Re-Establishment Housing Pro- 
gram. 


Northern Rental Housing Program — Indians and Eskimos. ®8 


It is reasonable to expect that Indian and Eskimo tuberculosis 
rates, infant mortality rates and the incidence of environmental 
diseases will be cut by the above housing programs and, consider- 
ing medical and welfare care costs, as well as human life, that the 
replacement of substandard housing will prove to be economical 
as well as humane. 


58 Canada, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
Housing Programs in the Northwest Territories (Ottawa, 1968). 
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Accidents in the home and neighbourhood 

Accidents and other forms of violence have become prominent as 
causes of death in recent years because of the decreased mortality 
from infectious and certain other diseases. The death rate from 
accidents has not changed to any great extent over the past 15 
years but the number of lives lost has increased by almost 42 per 
cent from 8,083 in 1951 to 11,474 in 1966. Accidents are now 
the leading cause of death in all age groups between 1 and 39 and 
one of the five leading causes of death in every five-year age group 
in the Canadian population. It is predominantly accidents among 
our child population and auto accidents among our young adults 
that account for Canada’s high position in the world in accident 
mortality. °° 

One-quarter of traffic accident deaths in 1966 occurred among 
pedestrians. Of the 1,418 pedestrian fatalities, 565 or 40 per cent 
were to children under 15, and 415 or 29 per cent were to adults 
over 55. It may be assumed that many of these, especially among 
children, occurred near home. Additionally, 74 cyclists under 15 
were killed when they were struck by motor vehicles. 

Home accidents are second to traffic accidents as a cause of 
accidental death °° —- 2,199, or 38 per cent of the 5,757 non- 
transport accident fatalities in 1966 occurred in the home. Falls, 
fire or explosion, suffocation and poisoning accounted for 1,920 
or 87 per cent of the home fatalities. Of these the 70-and-over 
age group accounted for 67 per cent of the fatal falls, the 1-4 age 
group for 19 per cent of deaths due to fire or explosion, infants 
for 72 per cent of suffocations and the 30-49 age group for 37 per 
cent of fatal poisonings in the home. 

Fire, in 1966, was the leading cause of accident fatalities in the 
home in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba. Falls were the leading cause in the other provinces 
except British Columbia, where poisoning deaths led. 

Most fatal fires arise in the home. Of the 661 fire deaths in 
1966, 206 or 31 per cent were among children under 10. 


58 Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Vital Statistics, 1966, 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1968). 

60 Figures from the United States National Safety Council (Accident 
Facts, 1963) on the frequency of non-fatal injuries in that country indicate 
that more than twice as many persons ate injured in home accidents than 
in any other type of accident. 
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In 1966, 757 fatal falls occurred in the home and 287 in resi- 
dent institutions which are a form of housing for the aged. 

Of all fatal falls, in the home and elsewhere, the majority, 
1,199 or 72 per cent, occurred to people 65 and over.® 

In 1965, 75 per cent of the 27,033 poisoning cases (fatal and 
non-fatal) reported to the Poison Control Program, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, occurred in the 0-4 age group. ® 

The two high-risk groups for pedestrian fatalities and home 
accidents are clearly children and the aged. There is no doubt 
that many fires, falls, poisonings and street accidents are reflections 
of poverty, inadequate housing, unsafe roads or lack of open space 
in which to play. 

The safety and security of the home and neighbourhood are 
perhaps their most desired health attributes. The danger there for 
the very young and the old indicates the need for precautions in- 
side and outside the home, such as good lighting, adequate traffic 
regulation and road design, sidewalks, education on bicycle use, 
good stairs, handrails on stairs and balconies, handgrips for bath- 
tubs, non-skid floors, electrical and other equipment in good 
repair, suitable wiring and fuses, secure window screens, cup- 
boards for hazardous substances inaccessible to small children. 


Special housing needs of the aged and handicapped 

The mounting numbers of aged, infirm and handicapped persons 
should be borne in mind in all housing plans. Increased life ex- 
pectancy results in more chronic and degenerative diseases and 
more long-term and lifelong disability. Many of these people re- 
quire special facilities and services to improve mobility, to reduce 
accidents and to improve the quality of life, perhaps even to make 
it possible for them to function at all. It is becoming increasingly 
recognized that every effort should be made to keep the old, 
disabled and chronically ill in the community despite their. 
dependence and that, wherever feasible, they should receive the 
services they require at home instead of in institutions. 


61 National Safety League of Canada, Accident Facts, Canada 1966. 
Prepared in co-operation with Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Vital Statistics 
Section. 

62 Canada, Department of National Health and Welfare, Poison 
Control Program Statistics, 1965 (Ottawa, 1967). 
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a) The aged. The housing problem for the aged has increased 
as more people live past retirement age. The percentage of our 
total population over 65 years of age is now 7.7, and by 1991 it is 
expected to be 8.9. It may go higher if the low birthrate con- 
tinues or immigration drops. Moreover, between 1951 and 1966, 
while there was over a 40 per cent increase in persons 65 and 
over, there was a 95 per cent increase in those 85 and over. 
Therefore, there is a disproportionate increase in that group least 
able to live independently. Also the likelihood of losing a spouse 
increases with age and there are more old women than old men. 
Men die at home more often than women, because they have wives 
to look after them. Since women live longer on the average than 
men they are less likely to have someone to look after them and 
are more likely to be placed in an institution. Increased life ex- 
pectancy, earlier marriage and childbearing and the decrease in 
the interval between generations because of smaller families is in- 
creasing the proportion of older persons who have parents and 
even grandparents to worry about and provide for. © 

The need for suitable housing for older people is not an isolated 
aspect of the general housing problem. Older people should be 
encouraged to remain in suitable private homes within the com- 
munity except when circumstances demand institutional care. For 
the most part, they desire to live independently and are physically 
and emotionally healthier in their homes. ** Many want to die at 
home. 

The aged do have special housing needs. With age, sight 
diminishes, sensitivity to heat and cold increases, sensory acuity 
declines and reactions are slower. More time is spent in the home 
and unless facilities are geared to these changes, the home can be 
an uncomfortable or even hazardous place. Accidents from 
stumbles and falls, illness due to excesses of temperature, in- 
creased strain and tension can be attributed to housing deficiencies. 

The American Public Health Association Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing reports that: 


63 Wilson, L., Consultant on Aging, Research and Statistics Directorate, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Canada. Personal Commu- 
nication. 

64 American Public Health Association, Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing, Housing an Aging Population (New York, 1953), p. 17. 
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A satisfactory dwelling for the aged would have adequate space, 
be comfortable, safe and convenient — basic essentials for all 
dwellings. It would be oriented for maximum light and sun- 
shine, would have no dark corners, stairs, or passages and 
would be equipped with accessible light switches for sufficient 
artificial light; inadequate daylight and badly placed or in- 
adequate artificial lighting are responsible for many home ac- 
cidents. It would have no slippery surfaces nor changes in 
floor level; and the kitchen, bathroom, passageways, closets, 
cupboards and shelves would be located and arranged to 
simplify housekeeping and prevent accidents. 

The committee goes on to say that housing requirements are 
much the same for the aged as for anyone. The aged especially 
need good housing, but good housing benefits everyone. 

At present, however, there does appear to be an urgent need for 
special provisions for housing the aged in Canada. Poverty is 
often the root of their inability to find adequate homes. Unable to 
afford better, they may have to settle for cramped quarters which 
may be cold, drafty and with inconvenient sanitary facilities. 
Failing health or impaired physical abilities may heighten their 
difficulties. 

The construction of special housing for the elderly alleviates 
some of the problem, but most aged persons have to make in- 
dependent provisions for housing. Of the approximately 114 
million aged, less than 5 per cent live in institutional care. It is 
not known how many elderly persons are improperly housed. 
Home nursing services, home help or homemaker services, meals- 
on-wheels, friendly visiting and leisure time programs help lessen 
the effects of bad housing. Day centres, which enable the elderly 
to spend the greater portion of the day in a friendly environment 
and to eat one or two good meals, can help those in poor homes 
and those who are financially able to live alone but require some 
assistance, or provide a change for families with whom the elderly 
persons live. 

b) The handicapped. Unfortunately we have no up-to-date 
measure of the proportion of handicapped in Canada. Projected 


85 American Public Health Association, Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing, op. cit., p. 20. 
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to the present population, the Canadian Sickness Survey of 1950- 
51 indicates that, excluding mental illness and retardation and 
persons in institutions, 1.4 million Canadians have a permanent 
physical disability of some degree. These include 600,000, or 3 
per cent of the total population, with disabilities classified by the 
survey as severe or total. °* The housing needs of the physically 
handicapped are in many respects similar to those of the aged. 
Similarly, housing which enables the handicapped to live in- 
dependently and operate effectively is suitable for everyone. 
However, care must be taken not to subordinate the needs of the 
disabled to a “suitable-for-all” design. If a building is to be used 
by people in wheelchairs, for example, provision must be made 
for their specific problems, such as moving from one floor to 
another, floor surfaces, space requirements, toilet activities, 
storage accommodation and the location of elevator controls. ®7 
Some disabled and chronically ill people must stay on one floor 
level all the time. 

On a mass production basis it would seem to be no more 
difficult or costly to incorporate into future housing, especially 
apartments, features required by the aged or handicapped. 
Nonskid flooring and good heating, lighting and ventilation serve 
everyone. Handrails, ramps, wider stairs and doorways would not 
interfere with those who do not have a special need for them. 

The needs of the handicapped in public building design have 
been recognized in Canada, Guidelines have been developed by 
a committee working with the National Research Council of 
Canada, and in 1965, a supplement to the National Building Code 
of Canada entitled “Building Standards for the Handicapped” was 
published. ®* A similar publication on housing is in preparation. 
Much can and should be done to create a residential environment 
serving the needs of the aged and handicapped as well as the 
young and healthy. These people would thus be able to 


66 Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty and Opportunity, Ottawa, 
1965, “Disability” in “Profile of Poverty in Canada” (Ottawa: Privy Council 
Office, Special Planning Secretariat, 1965). 

87 Goldsmith, §., Designing for the Disabled (London: Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 1967), p. 11. 

68 Canada, National Research Council, Building Standards for the 
Handicapped, 1965, Supplement Number 7 to the National Building Code 
of Canada (Ottawa). 
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participate in more activities of a cultural, social and religious 
nature. The removal of architectural barriers would allow them 
to live more independently and to function more effectively. 
However, even official bodies often overlook the needs of this 
group. 

Housing the mentally disordered would seem to pose a different 
problem. The variety of mental illness means that no single type 
of accommodation would be suitable for all. However, this does 
not mean that the mentally ill must or should be segregated from 
the normal community environment. Rather, emphasis is now 
being placed upon treatment and rehabilitation at the community 
level by medical and social worker teams concerned with all 
aspects of the patient’s welfare. Various methods of residential 
care are being used, ranging from small hostels owned by local 
authorities, or provided by voluntary organizations, to boarding- 
out with private citizens. New mental health facilities which are 
now replacing custodial institutions emphasize short-term 
hospitalization, outpatient care and community orientation. 
Modern psychomedical concepts demand imaginative and in- 
novative planning in the field of housing and urban development 
so that groups separated from society can return to it if they wish, 
though of course there are some people who appear to be happier 
and to fare better some distance from their families and their 
fellow men. 


Presentations and Discussion 
I| 


Agenda for Housing 


David V. Donnison, Director 
Centre for Environmental Studies 
London, England 


Professor David Donnison, in his keynote address to the con- 
ference, announced that his task was to pose for delegates the 
key questions they were met to discuss. He would start, he 
said, by asking, first, why are we here? and then consider the 
implications of the answer to that question. That would lead 
him to some of the biggest problems on the conference agenda — 
not in the expectation of solving them, he pointed out, but with 
the hope of launching a discussion that would be taken up and 
pressed further by others more familiar with Canada than he 
pretended to be. Following is the text of his address — Ed. 


Why have some six hundred people come here from all parts of 
Canada to discuss what can be done about their country’s housing ? 
Not because Canadian housing is generally bad; not because 
Canadian builders are building slowly or incompetently; not be- 
cause your government has been ungenerous in pouring its own 
resources into housebuilding; and not because you lack the 
money or the skills to do better. These might indeed be the reasons 
for calling a national housing conference in most parts of the 
world. But not in Canada. 

In few countries —- and I am thinking not only of Europe but 
also of cities south of your border from which I have just 
come — in few countries can such good and plentiful housing be 
found. In few countries have houses been built so fast. And 
plainly you will have the resources to sustain and exceed this pace 
of progress during the coming years. 

We are met because some Canadians are badly housed, because 
some regions and neighbourhoods fail to attain the standards now 
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achieved by most, and because these injustices need not be. We 
are dealing with the problems of a rich and successful society. 
Underlying the mass of technicalities and detail we shall be deal- 
ing with during the coming days, the fundamental questions we 
shall be asking are not questions about output and scarcity, but 
questions about distribution and justice. 

How can we enable ail members of a rich and successful society 
to secure the opportunities, the comforts and the self-respect such 
a society now affords the bulk of its citizens? This is the fun- 
damental question we are asking, and the answers we give to this 
question in the field of housing will go far to determine the 
answers we give to it in every other field of the nation’s life — and 
hence the kind of society we are creating for our children to live in. 


The “housing crisis” 
The rich countries of the world have achieved advances in their 
living standards that would have seemed inconceivable in the 
aftermath of the world war, or even fifteen years ago — in 
consumption, educational attainments, health and life ex- 
pectancies, transport, and living standards generally. Inequities 
and scarcities remain, but none can doubt that life in all these 
respects is getting better. Yet as progress is made in these areas 
of life, discussion of housing problems and policies evince an in- 
creasingly dominant theme of dissatisfaction, unrest and political 
debate in all these countries. In Sweden, France, the United 
States, Britain, we hear the same debates about the scarcity of 
housing, the high price of housing, urban renewal and the slum 
problem and every aspect of the crise de logement. Why is this? 
Pervasive and powerful forces are at work. We are living 
through economic changes producing a growth of great city 
regions which puts unprecedented strains on our whole urban 
system — its resources, its housing, and its systems of gov- 
ernment. Our aspirations in every aspect of living are rising: we 
live longer, we have more possessions, we want to get about more, 
we want more independence and privacy and leisure, and every 
one of these aspirations has implications for housing. The quality 
and character of human relations we demand of society are also 
changing — relations between social classes, regions, races and 
neighbours — and powerful political pressures are mobilizing to 
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alter, equalize and humanize these relations. These aspirations, 
too, have major implications for housing; and they will be 
frustrated, with potentially disastrous consequences, if we cannot 
find ways of expressing them in housing terms as well as in terms 
of legal rights and standards of consumption. 


Housing policy: econornic or social ? 

To cope with these pervasive and powerful pressures, we have a 
housing system that took shape in earlier and different times. The 
market, unaided, cannot meet all the demands now to be 
satisfied. That is common ground. But governments, too, are 
ill-equipped for the task. Some of them regard their housing 
responsibilities as an aspect of welfare policies — designed only to 
succour the casualties of industrial growth and social change. 
Some regard these responsibilities as a lever to be used in 
regulating investment and consumption, and controlling infla- 
tionary pressures. Some regard their work in this field as an in- 
dependent piece of public investment — a sort of public utility not 
directly meshed with their social or economic policies. 

To make progress we must recognize that economic and social 
priorities cannot be divorced from each other. They are different 
languages for talking about the same fundamental problems. In 
housing, above all, these two approaches to society must be effec- 
tively meshed. 

How do we enable all Canadians to share in the opportunities 
the coming years could offer them ? How can we devise housing | 
policies, and develop institutions to carry them through, which 
will reconcile our social and our economic priorities ? These are 
the central questions. What are their implications for our work at 
this conference ? 


Implications 

The implications I shall deal with can be posed as questions: 
a) What needs must be met, and what concepts will help us in 
thinking about “need” ? b) What are the implications of this ap- 
proach for the distribution of incomes? c) What policies 
should the government adopt in dealing with the normal pro- 
cesses of the housing market? d) What additional, direct con- 
tribution should government make to the supply of housing in that 
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market? e) What are the implications of these ideas for the 
structure of government itself ? 

You will not expect me to provide answers to these very big 
questions. If anyone could provide complete and convincing 
answers to them, we would not be wasting our time here: we 
would be getting on with the job. I only want to place these ques- 
tions on our agenda, and to show that every one of them must be 
considered. both in social and economic terms. 

a) “Need”. Conferences and political manifestos that deal 
with housing often conclude by stating a bold numerical target for 
housebuilding — typically the latest target, plus 20 per cent. If 
we do that, and stop there, we shall have wasted our time. How 
do we ensure that the houses we shall build, and many of those 
already in existence, reach the people who need them most? This 
is the question we are considering, and no appeal for more hous- 
ing will be relevant unless it deals with that problem. 

It may be helpful to approach the problem as the French have 
done. They have tried to identify the main social groups to be 
housed and to distinguish them by family size, income and 
Tegion. We may want to add some more categories —— ethnic 
origin, for example. Then they have examined the housing con- 
ditions of each group, their present housing expenditures, and 
their capacity for future spending on housing. This enables them 
to select the groups to whom priority is to be given, to examine 
the implications for building, for incomes and for subsidies, of 
any policy for housing them — including the scope for higher 
spending among those already well housed — and to keep track of 
the progress achieved, year by year. They talk not in terms of 
“need” or “demand”, but in terms of demande solvable — the 
demands that the country intends to meet within stated periods of 
time. This approach focuses attention on the essential issues. It 
may be worth exploring. 

b) Incomes. Any policy for housing particular groups has im- 
plications for incomes and income distribution which must be 
considered before we set about building. We do not greatly help 
those in urgent need of better housing if we are generous with the 
funds we invest in building and niggardly with the funds that 
enable poor people to pay for better housing. The more radical 
we are prepared to be in redistributing incomes to poorer people 
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and larger families, the less drastically we will need to intervene in 
the housing market. The less attention we give to incomes, the 
more surely will our investment in building be wastefully used. 

c) The market. Next we must consider the supply side of 
the equation, starting with the existing institutions and processes of 
the market. Successive Canadian governments have poured 
public money into the market for house purchase. But their 
policies have helped the richer half of the population rather than 
those who must live in old houses, and hence the most rapidly de- 
veloping regions of the country rather than the weaker parts of the 
economy. House purchase and owner occupation will continue to 
play a major part in the Canadian market, but present policies 
exclude those in greatest need from the opportunities they offer. 

Meanwhile, the gatekeepers of credit, through whom the home- 
owner must seek access to these funds, are those accustomed to, 
and expert in, the normal processes of the market. Naturally they 
apply normal criteria of credit worthiness to homeowners and the 
houses they buy. Unless we find ways of opening the gates of 
credit to new groups, these market mechanisms will be rejected as 
irrelevant to our needs. There are many ways of doing this. The 
West German government, to take only one example, encourages 
saving for house purchase by adding generous premiums to pri- 
vate savings placed under a regular contract in special accounts 
from which money can only be withdrawn if it is spent on buying 
a house. Once the saver buys a home he is entitled to tax relief — 
or equivalent grants if he is too poor to pay income tax —- during 
the crucial first years of his loan repayment. The market has 
many virtues. Let us make it work for us, not against us. 

d) Building to meet need. No matter how we redistribute in- 
comes and rig the market in favour of those whom we want to 
help, our objectives cannot be attained unless there is a 
considerable stock of housing which can be allocated to meet 
social priorities. Every industrial society has found this to be so 
and I will not take time to argue the point. 

Such housing — call it the public or social sector of the market 
~~can be provided in many ways: through municipal or prov- 
incial authorities, through housing associations and co-opera- 
tives, and so on. I only want to make three points about it which 
have arisen from the experience of many different countries. 
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First, if there is to be a public sector at all, then it must be a 
fairly large one. If we only have a small number of houses which 
can be distributed on social grounds, we must either impose a 
crippling stigma on the program and those whom we are trying to 
help, or we must exclude many of those in greatest need from 
these houses — or both. Once we embark on a program of 
building to meet social priorities, we must press on with 
determination. 

Second, countries that have been building such houses for a 
long time now have a varied stock of them available, diverse in 
price, size and quality. This is essential, since the needs and 
capacities of those to be housed are equally diverse. Canada is 
starting late on her program of public housing. I think you would 
do well to extend and diversify the range of houses in this sector 
as quickly as possible by acquiring, improving and converting old 
houses as well as building new ones, and by building new housing 
of varied kinds. 

Third, you should beware of too great a unification of ownership 
and too great a standardization of policies in the public sector. 
The government, just like the developers and lenders in the open 
market, tends to give priority to some needs and to neglect 
others. It may be the newcomers to the city, mobile households, 
the single or the childless, but we may be sure that minorities of 
some kind will be neglected by democratic bodies accountable to 
majorities. I hope you will ensure, therefore, that housing which 
can be allocated on social grounds is built and managed by 
different bodies whose policies and priorities, though carefully 
co-ordinated, are not all the same. 

e) Government. The housing aspirations to which we are now 
commiting ourselves cannot be realized unless there are teams of 
people, firmly based in the structure of government at federal, 
provincial and local levels, whose job it is to think about housing, 
to evolve and administer a housing policy, and continually to con- 
tribute the housing element that must be incorporated in 
economic and social planning at all levels. This is not the first 
time that housing and the hardships of the worst-housed have 
been much discussed in Canada. If we repeat past patterns, our 
present concern will soon evaporate: it will be assumed once 
more that the housing problem is solved — or insoluble. Wher- 
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ever you find impressive and really sustained progress in raising 
housing standards throughout a country, there you will-also find 
well organized teams of experienced administrators. and pro- 
fessional staff, at central, regional and local levels of government, 
whose whole-time responsibility is in the housing field. 

Such countries often have independent voluntary bodies which 
provide a forum for the discussion of housing problems, and 
generate political pressures which ensure that housing is not 
forgotten. Centres, institutes or associations of this sort can do an 
important job, but they are no substitute for properly constituted 
housing authorities within the structure of government. Each re- 
quires the other. Government needs a public forum for expert 
debate about housing policies. But the forum is useless if there is 
no one, with power to act, listening to what is said there. 


Let me conclude by returning once more to the fundamental ques- 
tions we are met to discuss. 

Can we develop a housing program that will play its part in 
enabling all Canadians to share in the opportunities a rich society 
is capable of offering them? The answer Canada ultimately gives 
to that question will depend not on her wealth, enterprise or 
skills. Those are abundantly available already. It will depend on 
the social responsibility and the political will of every Canadian 
voter. Most of them are pretty well-housed voters. They may ask 
why they should care about the people who lack decent homes. 

The easy answer to give them is to point to the statistics — 
every country has them —— which show how heavily the indices of 
social stress and strain are concentrated among the worst-housed 
groups. Unemployment, family breakdown, poor school attain- 
ment, delinquency, illness and untimely death are all more 
often found among the worst-housed than among the best-housed. 
But to rely on such arguments would be to mislead the electorate 
and to dodge the central issue that confronts us. Social pathology 
is more complex than such simple correlations suggest. Good 
housing will certainly make it easier to cure or prevent many of 
society’s ills. But it will not eliminate them, and any advocate of 
better housing who relies on this argument will soon be dismissed 
as a false prophet. 
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The argument, moreover, has more fundamental and distasteful 
weaknesses. Must families “repay” the society that enables 
them to get better housing by keeping fit and adopting codes of 
respect for the law, marital fidelity and devotion to duty not univer- 
sally observed by those already well housed ? Should they be sent 
back to the slums if they are so unlucky, unwise or unhappy as 
to fall short of these standards ? 

No. We are concerned with something more important than a 
piece of cost-benefit analysis, an investment in bricks and mortar 
which must show a profit in reduced demands on welfare services, 
mental hospitals and prisons. We are talking about the character 
and quality of the society we are creating for our children to live 
in, the opportunities it will offer, and the human relationships it 
will foster. The good society cannot be built with houses alone, 
but, without good housing for all its members, it cannot be built 
at all 





Cities of the Future 


The Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, Minister of Transport and 
Chairman of the Task Force on Housing, Government of Canada + 


Mr. Hellyer announced at the outset his intention to speak as an 
individual about an idea. He presented the idea of new cities — 
not satellites — urging that they be considered as one way of 
responding to the challenge of our present housing crisis, of making 
our problem into an opportunity. 

The extent of the problem may be summed up in the prediction 
that, by 1975, between 80 and 85 per cent of the people in 
Canada will live in the great urban centres. During the remainder 
of this century another 25 or 30 million people will try to locate 
themselves in these already overcrowded, overburdened areas. 
What our country will look like 50 years from now will depend on 
the decisions we make, or fail to make, now, and how we put 
them into effect. 

If we continue with the present development pattern, we will 
have a Great Lakes metropolis, growing without a master plan 
from Chicago through to Montreal. The extension of the 
peripheries of our cities along this growth ‘pattern will require new 
services, new transportation facilities, new superhighways down- 
town, new subways, etc., at an estimated cost over the remainder 
of this century which runs into astronomical figures. One cannot 
help wondering whether this is the best way to use the resources 
available to us. 

The alternative, which would give us a chance to develop in a 
more rational way, at a more reasonable cost in dollars, lives, 
health and welfare, is to start a completely new growth centre in a 


1 Mr. Hellyer, who was Minister of Transport in the Federal Cabinet 
from 1967, resigned in April 1969. 
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connected city — connected in the sense that it is part of a larger 
growth pattern, but new in the sense that it is started “on a piece 
of real estate which by and large is unscarred by human hand”. In 
the course of its development it could be expected to become itself 
a growth centre and to take pressure off existing ones. In such a 
new city there would be an opportunity to apply the technology 
now available to us. Although there is need for far more research 
in the field of urbanization and housing, it can be said that we are 
not now applying half of what we already know. 

The first and most important area in which to apply technology 
is in the field of transportation. An urban centre which was 
designed from the ground up could be designed around its 
transportation system. The in-the-city and intercity transporta- 
tion systems could be integrated or co-ordinated as they were, 
for example, at Expo. All density could be designed around those 
systems so that people and goods could move economically and 
conveniently. 

A second problem to be solved by developing a new city is 
conservation. At present we are building on the best agricultural 
land in the country. We seem not to care, but future generations 
will care if the Niagara peninsula becomes one big urban centre 
and parking lot. Mr. Hellyer suggested that there is much 
marginal land suitable for urban development — with fresh water, 
and transportation routes, near agricultural land, near play land, 
with the best climate — where we would not be consuming an 
irreplaceable resource. 

In a new city there would be an opportunity to experiment in 
design, in accordance with suggestions brought to us by new 
technology. Unentangled by accumulations of red tape, free of 
the shackles of restrictions and regulations, people with ideas 
could develop them and translate them into reality without being 
told every little thing not to do. 

In this design, provision could be made for one of the things the 
sociologist is most concerned about, that is, community identifica- 
tion. Self-contained communities related to the transportation 
system could have all the amenities desirable in any community. 
The provision of a variety of accommodation — single-family, 
row-housing, high-rise — would make it possible for people to 
put down roots in that community and stay there throughout 
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their whole life, if they chose. They could have a choice of 
accommodation, one of the things essential in a truly democratic 
country. 

The next advantage, Mr. Hellyer pointed out, in building a new 
city is that by using cheap land ~~ for industry, commerce, hous- 
ing -— costs could be substantially reduced. If the cost of living 
and of doing business can be brought down to manageable pro- 
portions, it will be possible to create something functional, good, 
and beautiful which otherwise would be simply beyond our finan- 
cial capability. 

Finally, a new city would provide the opportunity to control 
pollution before it gets started —- to include in the original design 
provision for clean air and clean water, instead of having to bring 
it back later. 

Mr. Hellyer then raised and answered some of the objections 
most frequently made to his concept of the new city: that there 
would have to be an element of compulsion to make people live in 
it; that it would take a large amount of capital for the in- 
frastructure before it could get started; that this capital would 
have to be supplied by government; that the federal nature of our 
government would require that it comes from more than one level 
so that co-operation between them would be required. Mr. Hellyer 
did not feel that any of these obstacles were insurmountable. 
People are tired of excuses, he said, and frustrated by inaction in 
dealing with this problem of housing. The young generation 
especially feels that there must be a better way of doing things and 
they want to get on with it. “Here is an opportunity to open our 
minds, to see if there isn’t a better way of doing things, to take the 
energy and enthusiasm which is latent in our young people, to 
take their idealism and. give it a chance to go to work to create a 
better urban society, a better Canada, and, by that effort, a better 
world.” 


Who Speaks for the Public Interest in Housing? 


Leo Molinaro, President 
American City Corporation 
Columbia, Maryland 


In his address at the closing luncheon, Mr. Molinaro touched 
on a number of matters that had exercised delegates during the 
morning plenary discussion. 

Nowadays, said Mr. Molinaro, there are endless organizations 
and even individuals who set themselves up to speak for the 
public interest in every major policy controversy. He considered 
it more useful to discuss the questions of what should be the 
public interest in housing and how we, in whatever life role we 
play, should speak to that interest effectively. 

He began by formulating certain postulates about the public in- 
terest. 

a) Public interest must be expressed in public policies in order 
to be accessible to review and revision. Public policies are those 
decisions, plans and programs by which action is initiated or pre- 
vented by duly constituted public authorities; their objectives are 
derived from, and justified within, a broad context of social 
values, economic considerations, history and tradition. In a society 
reeling under the full impact of urbanization, values are neither 
traditionally accepted nor even clearly discernible; economic 
considerations are no longer controlled by natural ecology; history 
and tradition are fading. Change itself is now the key charac- 
teristic of every urban centre. The public interest is no longer 
defined by what we have been but by what we wish and expect to 
become. 

b) To qualify as a statement of public interest, a public policy 
must be integrative: that is, it must be formulated in terms of 
goals that unite, connect, co-ordinate and generally make the 
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whole larger than any of its parts. Too often public policies in 
housing, or any other major controversial area, are piecemeal, 
fragmented and even contradictory. 

c) Policies which express the public interest must be framed in 
entrepreneurial terms; in other words, they should initiate 
development of human resources and stimulate enterprise with a 
broader view and for a longer term than is possible when merely 
coping with the vicious cycle of crisis and emergency. Local ini- 
tiative should be a strong force in defining the public interest but 
it has not been able to respond in full measure because of a buiit- 
in undercapacity for research and innovation. 

d) Truly to express the public interest, public policy must be 
based on reliable, relevant information, expressed in terms. of hard 
data, not wishful thinking or obsolete, piecemeal information. 

Having thus defined the public interest, Mr. Molinaro went on 
to the question of how to organize ourselves effectively to speak to 
the public interest in housing. One of the first approaches is 
usually to organize a coalition of interests including all those with 
a recognized function or stake in the field. This is: useful for 
purposes of deliberation but it is not likely to result in policy ac- 
tion. We must have an organization which will aim at action. It 
must be prepared to go further than the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation on a voluntary basis; it must take substantive positions 
on policy. It must be willing to become involved in the fire of 
debate and.criticism and to submit to the democratic discipline of 
learning to live with decisions that go against it and to move 
ahead through the partial realization of the ideal. It will be an 
organization which frankly sets out to discharge a leadership func- 
tion. Its objectives will include raising the level of participation in 
housing policies at the local level all the way down to the in- 
dividual. It will perform as a gadfly to all public bodies that are 
charged with formulating public policies on housing, whether at 
the local, provincial or national level. This will require a com- 
munications network of unusual breadth and sensitivity. 

- Mr. Molinaro described how colleges and universities might 
serve as local intake stations. collecting information and passing it 
on to regional and national centres for use in policy determination. 
Similarly, the universities might elicit, organize and evaluate the 
special knowledge available. from professional and vocational 
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organizations. The same role might be played in collecting views 
and information at the neighbourhood level. A national organiza- 
tion could help to raise the levels of aspiration and capacities for 
judgment of small local groups by providing reliable information 
when needed and in a form relevant to local issues. It could serve 
to provide equal participation in the process of policy formulation 
by both the public and private sectors. 

So long as the central issue of organized society is conceived in 
terms of “who shall rule ?” all definitions of public interest will 
tend to be formulated in terms of majorities and minorities and 
regulatory machinery to protect the one from the other. The basic 
question rather is: how shall we govern ourselves and our en- 
vironment for our maximum benefit? To answer this question, a 
concept of the public interest must emerge which does not depend 
on a tyranny of either the minority or the majority. To speak to 
the public interest in housing, we must learn to speak together, 
and in learning to speak together we may find how to speak as one. 
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British Columbia: A new approach to the organization of public 
housing programs. In preference to establishing a crown cor- 
poration the province has refurbished the housing authority 
approach by appointing federal, provincial and municipal officials 
to constitute a provincial Housing Management Commission. The 
province has also established regional districts — in effect a 
federation of the local government areas — with authority, if 
they choose, over housing matters. While the province has been 
involved with the federal government in public housing since 
1950, only in the last few years has it become a matter of urgent 
public concern, and it is in the light of this experience that the 
new approach has been initiated. 

The essential role of public housing has become obvious, for it 
is apparent that there are certain groups in society which under 
the normal operations of the market find it difficult or impossible 
to pay for adequate housing. The social factors relating to per- 
sonal problems must be kept in mind in providing public housing, 
which must be planned in such a way that the physical appearance 
and location do not actually aggravate the human difficulties of 
those who have turned to this type of accommodation. 

Other features of British Colfumbia’s program include the 
establishment of land banks in the metropolitan areas, and 
providing capital grants to first homeowners. 


Alberta : Financing housing in smaller communities. The Alberta 
Housing and Urban Renewal Corporation has been in operation 
for a year and a half, and has concentrated its efforts on public 
housing, student housing, senior citizen housing, and government 
staff housing, as well as land assembly and urban renewal projects. 
Progress has been hampered in some instances by lack of initiative 
by municipal authorities. Legislation is specific about the eventual 
offer of public housing for sale to individuals. 

The private sector has been hampered in its activities by in- 
adequate and sporadic mortgage financing, problems of geographic 
distribution of mortgage funds, and restriction to certain types of 
building. There is now an encouraging number of new housing 
units outside the public housing field, but these are primarily in 
Edmonton and Calgary and take the form of high-rise or multiple 
accommodation. Mortgage money is not only scarce in the 
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smaller communities, but the rate of interest is prohibitive for 
small-town residents. 


Saskatchewan: Subsidized home ownership for Indian and Métis 
families. Under this unique program in the marginally pro- 
ductive area of northern Saskatchewan, modest homes ($6,000 to 
$8,000 each) are heavily subsidized for Indian families in dis- 
tricts where school accommodation is usually available for the 
children, but employment is sporadic and uncertain for their 
parents and decent housing is the exception. The original agree- 
ment in 1965 has been extended to provide 300 units. Cost 
is borne 75 per cent by the federal government, 25 per cent by 
the provincial government. It is regarded as a stopgap program 
to meet an urgent need, particularly for underprivileged Indian 
children, Projects are organized at the local level in agreement 
with the families. Down payments are $300 to $400; help may 
be given in meeting this obligation. Mortgages amortized over 
20 years are payable at the rate of $60 to $70 a month, but 
monthly payments are geared to income and heavily subsidized. 


Manitoba: Improving rural non-farm housing. The most acute 
problem is the appalling conditions among the 25,000 Métis 
families living adjacent to Indian reserves. Adequate housing 
must be coupled with other rehabilitative programs to meet the 
urgent needs of Indian and Métis people. There is imterest in 
the subsidized housing program in Saskatchewan. The special 
needs of small towns are also common to the three prairie prov- 
inces. All the towns in the prairies are described as “modest in 
scale, stereotyped in their development. The construction is in- 
variably wood frame with the majority of the houses built before 
World War I. Many of these communities are without sewers 
and water, or have just acquired such modern necessities... 
Public housing if it was provided would be the best housing in 
town. The very fact that the house is new and completely 
equipped with modern conveniences would give families in public 
housing certain advantages. This creates a resistance to any type 
of public housing, except for the elderly.” A new approach is 
needed to meet the needs of people who choose to live modestly 
in small towns. 
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Ontario: Creating a partnership of private and public enterprise. 
Experience in this province has underlined the fact that a massive 
public housing program alone will not solve the housing shortage. 
The private builder and the lending institutions must be involved. 
The objective in Ontario is to operate in a climate in which 
public and private enterprise can work together. The Ontario 
Housing Corporation, through land assembly and condominium 
projects, hopes to make home ownership possible for a large 
majority of the people of Ontario. Eventual resale of public 
housing units to private purchasers is considered desirable, 
though at present under the National Housing Act the rental 
developments built by the Ontario Housing Corporation cannot 
be disposed of in this way. The role remaining for public housing 
will be to fill a recognized social need of low-income families 
whose rent must be geared to income. 


Quebec: Priorities for provincial action. The first objective 
of the Quebec Housing Corporation is to assist with the housing 
problems of individuals and families of low and moderate income. 
All the financial and other resources of the different levels of 
government to implement this objective are co-ordinated through 
the Quebec Housing Corporation, but the municipalities remain 
the primary agency for implementing housing programs, 

The Quebec Housing Corporation was created in 1967 and 
became fully active early in 1968. It has given priority to aid 
in housing low-income and medium-income persons and families. 
In practical terms this means those earning less than $7,000 to 
$8,000 a year. The corporation is active in projects of urban 
redevelopment, but sees its role as giving leadership, deciding 
general policies, co-ordinating activities and giving financial aid. 
Municipal offices and social agencies are expected to draw citizens 
into active involvement in such projects. Co-operative housing 
organizations are recognized and encouraged. 


New Brunswick: People as the priority in housing programs. 
Housing is a recognized tool in solving economic and social 
problems, as well as an end in itself. The province is especially 
concerned with the relocation of people from declining rural areas 
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to the cities where the jobs are, which means, among other 
things, providing new housing. 

Co-ordination of housing projects with overall economic and 
social development programs is well exemplified im ARDA opera- 
tions in northeast New Brunswick, where manpower retraining 
and counselling services are part of the total scheme. Many 
relocated families from such areas are to be rehoused through 
the provincial program. The New Brunswick Housing Cor- 
poration has been in existence since Jate in 1967. 


Nova Scotia: The contribution of housing co-operatives. The 
stress has been on co-operatives which can receive joint loans, 
construction and financing advice and municipally purchased land 
sites. This plan favours families with incomes from $4,500 to 
$8,000, and Nova Scotia would like to extend its benefits to the 
large group of the population earning $4,500 or less. The Nova 
Scotia Housing Commission was first set up in 1934, and the 
first co-operative, consisting of 11 houses, was built in 1938. 
Under this scheme the province provides 75 per cent of the 
finished cost of the house, while the group provides 25 per cent 
either in money or labour. The commission was not designed 
to build large-scale projects, but small community undertakings. 

In 1966 housing legislation was updated, enabling the com- 
mission to enter into public housing projects, land assembly and 
urban renewal. 


Prince Edward Island: Housing and resettlement. Social and 
economic change is disrupting traditional patterns in the province. 
The first two pilot public housing projects were begun in 1968, 
although senior citizen housing and some co-operative housing 
were constructed a few years earlier. A long-range plan for 
Prince Edward Island visualizes 8,000 new housing starts in 
addition to present programs over the next 10 years. The move- 
ment from rural areas to centres of employment involves resettle- 
ment housing. There is some locai resistance to relocation, but 
new incentive approaches are under consideration. 


Newfoundland : Meeting the need for housing in urban growth 
centres. A resettlement movement is under way in the province 
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from isolated communities far up the coast to urban growth 
centres. Assistance is being given by the government to help 
with relocation. There are problems of economic and social 
adjustment in which the supply of housing, its form of tenure, 
cost and design are important factors. Subsidized ownership 
would be more acceptable to the people moving from the out- 
ports than subsidized rental housing. 


HOUSING POLICIES IN ONTARIO 


The Honourable S. J. Randall 
Minister of Trade and Development 
Province of Ontario 


In a luncheon address the Honourable Stanley J. Randall out- 
timed the activities of the Ontario Housing Corporation and its 
sister organization the Ontario Student Housing Corporation, 
The corporation was established in 1964 as the residential build- 
ing arm of the provincial government, after it had been assured 
that federal support and financial assistance for an expanded 
housing program in Ontario would be forthcoming. It has broad 
powers, none of them spelled out specifically in legislation. A 
team of experts, each with particular skills and experience to 
contribute, became oHc’s board of directors. That team has built 
a program which, by 1967, had resulted in more housing starts 
than in the whole of Canada in the 15 years prior to 1964. By its 
extremely liberal interpretation of the 1964 amendments to the 
National Housing Act, it has expanded its programs to the point 
where, by the end of 1968, the corporation had provided housing 
for 100,000 persons. At the end of September, 1968, onc had 
16,639 family and senior citizen housing units under adminis- 
tration and another 18,413 units in various stages of development 
or construction. In addition, the Ontario Student Housing Cor- 
poration, which was formed in 1966 to provide universities and 
post-secondary educational institutions with an alternative means 
of providing much-needed housing, has under way accommodation 
for 5,594 single and married students, with accommodation for 
another 7,062 students under development. The federal govern- 
ment lends onc 90 per cent of the costs of the capital construction; 
the provincial treasury lends the balance; oHc repays both loans 
with interest. Municipalities do not share in the construction 
costs, but pay 742 per cent of the operating loss on family rental 
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units, the federal government paying 50 per cent and the provincial 
government the remainder. 

The corporation has seven main programs lumped together 
under “Home Ownership Made Easy” which is commonly called 
HOME: 


1. The largest program, provision of rental housing for families 
of modest income on a rent-geared-to-income basis, in various 
types of buildings including high-rise, detached, semi-detached and 
town house. 


2. Rental accommodation for senior citizens, except in metro- 
politan Toronto which builds its own senior citizen apartments. 


3. Rental accommodation for married and single students both 
on and off campus. 


4. Assistance to smaller municipalities that have difficulty 
meeting a housing need, under the community development 
program, 


5. To facilitate industrial expansion, particularly in northern 
resource areas, assistance in the provision of housing sites and 
accommodation for workers. 


6. Land development programs, to make it easier for moderate- 
income families to own their own homes by eliminating the cost 
of land from down payments. 


7. Encouragement of condominium housing through the provi- 
sion of serviced building sites. 


The diversity of the HOME plan derives from a conviction on 
the part of the Ontario government that there is no single answer 
to the housing crisis. It can only be solved by an aggressive 
response to the challenge of local problems. 

Who in Ontario benefits from the program? A recent study 
in the city of Kitchener revealed that, as far as kinds of employ- 
ment are concerned, the people housed by onc are not signi- 
ficantly different from the rest of the population. However, the 
mean family size is substantially higher than average and the 
people have been unable to save enough money for the down 
payment on a house. Progress is being made toward arrange- 
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ments for the sale of public housing units to tenants whose income 
has risen to the point where they could move into ownership. 


The major thrust in the provision of home ownership, according 
to Mr. Randall, is the land assembly program. In more than 
40 municipalities, oHc is providing serviced lots for lease or sale 
to individuals and builders. It is also assembling and developing 
huge blocks of land for future use. Recent success in marketing 
subdivisions underscores the need for such a program. 

The concept of leasing building lots has been successfully 
introduced, About 80 per cent of the lots disposed of were taken 
up on a 50-year lease basis. Mr. Randall considered this the most 
advantageous arrangement for the individual, who pays a rent 
based on the book value (basically the cost of the lot to oHC) 
at an interest rate of 744 per cent. The market value of the lot 
is protected for the 50-year term of the lease. Any time after 
the fifth year he can purchase that lot at the market value set 
the day he signed the lease. This program greatly reduces the 
down payment. Many families are in a position to meet mortgage 
and tax requirements but cannot possibly accumulate the down 
payments now required. 

Mr. Randall hoped that condominium housing may provide a 
breakthrough in housing moderate-income families in areas of 
high land costs such as metropolitan Toronto, Condominium 
enables individuals to own the individual units that go to make up 
a multiple housing development, whether it be row housing, 
multistoried town housing, or high-rise apartments. Because 
condominium provides individual titles, it can be anticipated that 
the dwelling will appreciate in value in the same way as any other 
property. 

To allow prospective homeowners to make full use of HOME 
programs, more money is needed from private lenders, in addition 
to what is available from cmuc. Lending institutions have been 
reluctant to support condominium mortgages. Unless they can 
be persuaded to do so, Mr. Randall feared that governments 
may be forced to enter this traditionally free enterprise field. How- 
ever, there are steps which the government can take to assist 
the traditional lender without directly entering his field. 
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1. Increase the maximum term of NHA mortgages up to 50 years. 


2. Accept loan applications where the gross debt service slightly 
exceeds 27 per cent of the applicant’s income. 


3. Provide a degree of income tax relief in respect to mortgage 
interest payments on residential mortgages. 


4. Have a fluctuating interest rate on NHA mortgages. 


In the field of housing much has been done; much more needs 
to be accomplished. Governments cannot work alone. What 
is needed is a climate in which government agencies and 
private enterprise combine their resources to meet the housing 
needs of the public. In doing so, we must be careful that we do 
not create two classes of people. Mr. Randall closed by quoting 
the words of Premier John Robarts, when he announced the 
formation of oHc in 1964: “In Ontario we will ensure that the 
opportunity to enjoy good accommodation ranks equally with the 
opportunity to enjoy economic stability, good education and all 
the other advantages which we tend to take for granted.” 


HOUSING POLICIES IN QUEBEC 


The Honourable Robert Lussier 
Minister of Municipal Affairs 
Province of Quebec 


Dr. Lussier reminded delegates that the just society which is 
desired by ail will be just only to the degree to which it respects 
the personalities of each of the two parts which make up Canada. 
On this basis, Dr. Lussier is convinced that the provinces. and 
their municipalities are best able to determine the needs of 
Canadians for housing and urban renewal and to unite them 
with other fundamental social needs, such as education, health 
and welfare. 

Quebec intends to assume fully its responsibilities in housing 
and urban development which are by constitution within its 
exclusive jurisdiction. In 1949 the government adopted a law 
to encourage home ownership among families of moderate income. 
Under this legislation about 100,000 citizens of the province 
have received more than $87 million in direct subsidies. In 1967 
the Quebec Housing Corporation was created and since then 
has made public a five-year plan whose implementation will 
require investment of approximately $400 million. Several of 
these projects are already on their way to realization. In addition, 
the government has taken several initiatives to integrate urban 
development with regional planning. Several cities have prepared 
master plans; the Economic Council of Quebec has produced a 
comprehensive framework for the development of the province. 
In the Department of Municipal Affairs, a planning bureau has 
been established which is at the service of towns and municipalities. 

Dr. Lussier emphasized those features of the Quebec Housing 
Corporation which make it particularly well adapted to modern 
democratic procedures. The corporation actively involves the 
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municipal governments in undertaking renewal of their areas and 
construction of low-rental housing. It permits non-profit organi- 
zations such as co-operatives to participate in its housing programs. 
It requires municipalities to hold public hearings in the course 
of preparing plans for area renewal so that citizens will have 
the opportunity to study the projects and voice their opinions 
and recommendations. Municipalities may set up housing bureaus 
to which they may delegate their powers to create and operate 
low-rental housing. Finally, the corporation has undertaken to 
establish grievance bureaus which will meet once a month to hear 
complaints, if any, from occupants of such housing. 

Dr. Lussier outlined steps planned to make even more demo- 
cratic in practice the functioning of the corporation, such as: 
asking municipalities to form committees of citizens to participate 
in setting up the housing bureaus; holding public meetings at the 
regional level in which the principal interested parties will take 
part; setting up public hearings at which municipal administrations, 
civil servants and citizens can make known their views on housing 
problems. The ultimate aim in Quebec is that housing policy shall 
be administered not only for the people but with the people. 





SELECTED: HOUSING STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTED LOW-INCOME HOUSING IN RELATION 
TO TOTAL HOUSING STARTS, 1946-1968 


1966 1967 1968 1946-1968 * 


Dwelling starts 134,474 164,123 196,878 2,944,546 
Dwelling completions 162,192 149,242 170,993 2,819,862 











National Housing Act assistance for low-income groups as percentage 
of total housing starts 


Units % Units % Units % Units % 











Limited dividend: 





Section 16 
New housing 1,996 1.0 38,296 1.3 
Existing housing == — — —_ — —_ 426 0.0 
Non-profit: 

: Section 16A 
New housing 1,612 1.2 1,103 0.7 2,237 1.1° 6,202 0.2 
Existing housing —_- — 8 0.0 — —_ 9 0.0 


Public housing: 


Sect. 35A (rental) 604 04 1,295 98 1,494 0.8 19,684 0.7 
Sect. 35A (sales) ** 90 O14 226 0.1 110 0,1 3,762 O.1 
Section 35D 

New housing 3,283 24 7,278 44 7,805 3.9 15,313 0.5 
Existing housing — = 379 02 482 0.2 499 0.0 





Total low-income 
housing assisted under 
National Housing Act 5,589 4.1 10,289 63 14,124 7.1 84,191 2.8 





* Data are shown for the periods for which the relevant legislation has been in effect. 
** Only in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics 1968. 
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PUBLIC FUNDS PROVIDED UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT, 1964-1968 





1964 


1965 1966 1967 1968 





(million) (million) (million) (million) (million) 


$ % 
Direct loans to the private mortgage market * 367.3 86.2 
Loans for student housing (Sect. 36B) 38.7 9.1 


Loans to limited dividend companies (Section 16) 11.3 2.6 





$ % $ % $ % $ % 
461.6 84.8 483.1 76.4 545.4 73.8 263.1 51.7 
26.1 48 502 79 573 78 61.3 12.1 
06 #O1 — _— —_— — 230 4.5 
136 25 208 33 302 4.2 566 11.1 
42.6 78 _ 78.1 12.4 105.7 14.3, 105.0 20.6 





Loans to non-profit corporations (Sect. 16A) 0.6 0.1 
Public housing (Sections 35A and D) 8.7 2.0 
Total 426.6 100.0 








544.5 100.0 632.2 100.0 738.6 100.0 509 100.0 





* Includes loans made under the National Housing Act, Section 40, for home ownership and rental dwellings and 


loans made to approved lenders under the NHA, Section 11. 
Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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THE PRIVATE SECTOR — A PANEL DISCUSSION 


Chairman 
THE HONOURABLE FRANK C. McGEE, P.C., Vice President, 
Public Relations Services Limited, Toronto 


Panel Members 

T. M. Fercuson, Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Waterloo 
HERBERT C. AUERBACH, Concordia Estates Development Co., 
Montreal 

ALEX J. Rusin, The Rubin Corporation Ltd., Toronto 

S. Bruce McLaucuiin, The McLaughlin Group, Port Credit, 
Ontario 


'T. M. Ferguson : Financing housing. As a starting point probably 
we could look back briefly at the support that has been given 
to housing in Canada by the private lending institutions, princi- 
pally the loan, life and trust companies and the chartered banks. 
From 1948 to the end of 1967, a period of 20 years, 60 per cent 
of all housing starts in Canada were financed by lending institu- 
tions, 16 per cent by public funds, and the balance of 24 per cent 
from other sources, either where people did not need to borrow 
or through private loans. At the same time, funds have been 
used to make it possible for Canadians to purchase existing homes. 
Five-and-a-half billion dollars was put into that phase of the 
housing market. Without mortgage financing to make the purt- 
chase of existing housing feasible, the provision of new housing 
would be doubly difficult. 
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In the postwar era, 55 per cent of the increase in assets of the 
life companies and 66 per cent of the increase in assets of the 
trust and loan companies has gone into mortgage investments. 
This is evidence of the priority position given to the mortgage 
sector by private lenders. The mortgage investment of lending 
institutions, that is, the life, loan and trust companies and chartered 
banks, for housing in this 20-year period was $18.8 billion. It is 
true that in 1966 there was quite a substantial cutback in the 
financing of housing under the NHA by the lending companies. 
One of the important reasons was undoubtedly the fact that the 
rates available on NHA mortgages had become quite unrealistic 
in relation to that of other investments. There were sufficient 
opportunities in the corporate securities field and the conventional 
mortgage field to absorb available funds of lenders at much higher 
rates. 

There is reason to believe that for many institutional lenders, 
the percentage of mortgage holdings among total assets has reached 
a plateau. At the end of the war, life companies had only 10 per 
cent of Canadian assets in mortgages. They now have 46 per cent 
and the ratio is tending to stabilize at these levels. Trust com- 
panies moved up from 24 to 56 per cent, and loan companies 
from 53 to 75 per cent. I believe that the corporate lenders 
have done a creditable job in supplying funds to the housing 
sector through the medium of mortgage financing. This has not 
been done as an act of benevolence, but as a reasonable and 
logical investment decision. All lenders are in active competition 
with each other for the savings of Canadian citizens. It is a prime 
responsibility to invest these savings to their best use insofar as 
safety is concerned and at interest rates that are competitive with 
other quality investments. 

Housing continued to receive substantial support in 1968 from 
the corporate lenders. Housing starts reached 196,878, which 
made 1968 the most active in Canada’s history by a healthy 
margin. Lenders, generally, invested quite heavily in mortgages. 
In addition, the chartered banks which had been out of the 
mortgage business for years reentered this field, lending as much 
as $350 million in 1968. 

While we are giving thought specifically to the problems 
associated with the provision of housing we should remember that 
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an acceptable standard of living involves much more than a 
comfortable house which the occupant can purchase within his 
means, or rent at a rate in keeping with his income. Without 
schools, roads, hospitals, shopping centres, factories, warehouses, 
churches, and many other types of development requiring borrowed 
money, it would be impossible to develop adequate standards of 
urban living. The corporate lenders are involved in financing 
these other requirements of our communities as well. Particularly 
in recent years, demands from Canadian business for funds to 
finance industrial expansion and from all levels of government 
to provide social capital have been strong and insistent. You 
can be assured that investable funds are not sitting idle while 
acceptable investments are available in housing and in other 
fields. Investable funds are in short supply and financial institu- 
tions can only lend to others the funds that come into their hands. 

We hear much talk about the quantity of multiple-family 
accommodation that is being provided. I think we can expect 
this to continue for some time. Over half of our population is 
under 25 years of age; birth rates have declined quite sharply 
in the last few years, and seem likely to continue at their present 
or at lower levels. When the demand for high-rise accommo- 
dation fails off, and it most certainly will sometime in the future, 
we will assuredly see a switch to some other rental accommo- 
dation, perhaps more town housing. Nevertheless, the current age 
distribution of the population which will continue for some years 
seems to put a special emphasis on the need for rental accommo- 
dation. A recent article pointed out that by 1980 the starts for 
multiple units would likely be three-fifths of the total. 

The larger and more expensive home continues to have a 
ready market. One thing supporting and encouraging so much 
housing in this category is the preference for more and more 
abundant amenities at all levels of the housing market, even 
more than the ability to pay suggests. Builders’ experience shows 
that unbalance: that the minimum house does not sell as well 
as more elaborate models. This seems to parallel similar develop- 
ments in the market for automobiles. The financing of the new 
house in any price range does very often mean the upgrading 
of the homeowner’s housing, while vacating an existing housing 
unit for somebody else. 
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Where does our housing shortfall lie? There seem to be two 
areas: one is the inadequacy of housing for those in the lower 
income bracket, and the other is the replacement of housing that 
does not come up to acceptable standards. Regrettable as it may 
be, there is reason to believe that much of our housing replace- 
ment needs will of necessity have to be postponed due to the 
continuing shortage of capital. It would appear likely that only 
some of the most urgent requirements can be undertaken. Re- 
development schemes on a significant scale will require large 
amounts of government financial assistance. As long as family 
formation continues to increase at a rapid rate, the new households 
will mean a full challenge for available private capital. 

An expanding housing program needs an increased supply of 
investable funds. And from what sources can we expect to get 
help ? From the pension funds? These are one of the most 
rapidly growing forms of savings in Canada today, and yet less 
than 10 per cent of their assets is invested in mortgages. Invest- 
Ment in mortgages is something quite new for some funds, but 
a number of them have swung over to mortgages substantially, 
and it is possible that others will follow as time goes on. Facil- 
ities are now available where organizations with experience can 
handle the administrative work for pension funds and further 
broadening of this market is under way. From union funds ? 
I’ve been led to believe that their holding of mortgages is nominal. 
If this is so, then is it possible that a portion of the assets might be 
diverted to mortgages ? Even the financing of housing for some 
of their own members could be of significant help. From foreign 
capital? This will depend substantially on the stability of our 
economy and the exchange rate for the Canadian dollar which 
will indicate to the foreign lender that this is a safe place to invest. 
Interest rates will need to be at a level which will encourage 
funds to flow to this country rather than to go elsewhere. 

In all of this let us remember that if additional investable funds 
are drawn into housing, savings will be diverted from other types 
of investment which may also have high priority claims. The 
challenge now before us, which will persist in the foreseeable 
future, is not limited to the field of housing. Greater urban- 
ization means an increase in traffic and transportation, air and 
water pollution, the jumble of conflicting land uses, rising taxes 
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and municipal administration problems. In the area of trans- 
portation and traffic alone, it has been stated that we may expect 
an increase of 60 per cent in the number of cars and trucks by 
1980. A large capital investment will be needed to prevent 
worse congestion than now exists, particularly in the larger urban 
centres. It has been estimated that a minimum of $4 billion will 
be required for this purpose in the next 12 years. There is no 
particular problem in perceiving the difficulties that lie ahead, 
but to perceive them is so much easier than to overcome them. 
Industry will require substantial sums of money for enlargement 
of plant and equipment between now and 1980. It has been 
projected that by then, we in Canada must bring into existence 
over three million new jobs or over 500,000 more than in Britain, 
West Germany, and Italy combined in the same period of time. 
To do this means substantial borrowing for the expansion of 
present plant facilities, the building of new ones, and the purchase 
of equipment. These are other areas which must have continuing 
financial support in order that our people may live under con- 
ditions that will not deteriorate, even while we hope that some 
inroads will be made in inadequate housing. And in all of this 
we must put it to government to allocate a fair share of the 
public purse, particularly to provide better shelter for families 
with lower income. Slum clearance and proper housing for low- 
income families should lie heavily on the conscience of all of us. 
To improve conditions is a risk which all of us must jointly share. 
Institutional lenders, however, should not be expected to do 
this by artificial diversion of funds to this area. Their funds are 
not raised by magic, but are either borrowed from or entrusted 
by individuals who must have their interests protected and achieve 
competitive rates of return. Its success will not be accomplished 
overnight. Private financing and private initiative must be sup- 
ported and supplemented by significant government programs and 
policies not only at the federal, but also at the provincial and 
municipal levels, to meet the housing problem in Canada. 


Herbert C. Auerbach: Technology and housing. How does tech- 
nology apply to housing ? Housing is only part of the complex 
construction industry. It represents only 26 per cent of all the 
building done in Canada. (These are 1966 figures.) I think the 
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percentage of housing will increase, but this is an indication of 
the part it occupies in the building picture now. But housing is 
not only to be considered as a part of a productive construction 
industry, it is an integral part also of general plans for urban 
development. Most renewal projects are about 40 per cent 
housing. I think we will see the percentage of housing as part of 
urban renewal go up because we recognize that the centres of 
our cities are no longer viable unless they have people in them, 
and unless these people are living in a meaningful way with 
respect to the city. In addition to being part of the construction 
industry and of urban renewal, housing is an important part of all 
the social problems we are faced with at present. There is no 
question that housing, and environment generally, is a vital con- 
sideration in curing social ills. 

What has all of this to do with technology? In solving the 
housing problem, the application of technology cannot be limited 
to the construction aspect of housing alone; technology has to be 
applied on a broad base. If we apply technology only to construc- 
tion, we are limited in the achievements we can make. Technology 
must be applied in all areas: for market analysis, for the develop- 
ment of user requirements, program techniques, etc. 

The greatest effort being made in research in technology is by 
manufacturers of building materials and equipment. The funds 
available for this work are limited. Research is invariably product 
line and material-oriented and applies to marketing or new product 
design, having little to do with an overall housing program or 
system. 

The application of technology must also take place in the 
development office so that land utilization and project economics 
can be analyzed more precisely. It must take place in the archi- 
tect’s office so that programming and design can be handled more 
efficiently. It must take place in the field so that project real- 
ization and operations are efficiently planned and executed. It is 
the co-ordinated effort of this applied research and technology that 
will pay off in the end. 

We hope that the application of technology to housing will 
result in less expensive and better quality housing, in faster con- 
struction, in greater amenities, in housing available for more 
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people and as part of a better urban scene. Has this really been 
the case ? 

Despite escalating wages, construction costs have remained, in 
respect to the rest of the economy, relatively low. There has been 
an increase in the cost of land of 380 per cent, but in construction 
of only 88 per cent between 1949 and 1967. Building costs have 
not been as much to blame as some other factors in the rapid 
increase in housing costs, which have undoubtedly outstripped 
rising incomes. Average family income went up 50 per cent 
between 1959 and 1967, but the average monthly housing cost 
to the family went up 62 per cent. We are in a constant race 
between the earning capability of the public and the total cost 
of housing to them. Technology can solve part of this problem, 
but only part of it. Pre-engineered, prefabricated homes cost 
much the same as traditionally built single-family dwellings. How- 
ever, in a recent study it was found that when you can apply 
highly technological systems to traditionally built housing, by 
applying sophisticated time and motion studies for example, you 
can improve the cost by 10 per cent. That means we could take 
$1,800 off a house selling for $18,000. But the average con- 
tractor can’t use these tools because in Canada he builds only 
a few houses a year. He doesn’t build in the volume that would 
justify this kind of technology. Through industrialized com- 
ponents with interfaced compatibility we can cut down field 
labour : yet in a single-family house, field labour is only about 
19 per cent of the total cost. The minute you go to multiple- 
family housing, labour is 40 per cent of the total cost, so if 
we can go to industrialization we can make much greater savings. 
There is a strong feeling among systems people that if we take it 
to the next step, with large enough projects, so that we can 
apply systems design —- that means rationalize everything that 
has to do with housing from market research to financing to 
technology in all areas —- we could save 30 per cent. 

The next question is whether the 30 per cent saving is going 
to be passed on to the homebuyer. In most cases where there 
are savings in construction these are not passed on to the home- 
buyer in a cash benefit, but in quality or in greater amenities 
such as swimming pools, Perhaps we should not look to tech- 
nology to save us money. I don’t think we have really decided 
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what housing should cost. There is a great mystique today about 
reducing the cost of housing for low-income families, Recent 
studies indicate that low-income families require higher cost 
housing, they need more space, more equipment, more facilities. 
This country is spending about $3 million a year in research 
which is going to benefit housing in various, very fragmented, 
ways. The professions are limited in what they can do because 
of their lack of funds. And when a contractor is building some- 
thing he is too busy, and when he is not building anything he 
can’t afford any kind of research. I’ve never heard of a con- 
tractor who takes one penny out of the money he earns and 
puts it into research and development. It’s not because he doesn’t 
want to, it’s because the nature of the industry doesn’t make it 
possible. 
_ It is high time that, after 3,000 years of building, something 
be done to advance the construction industry, and make it an 
industrialized and sophisticated member of the space age economy. 
This can cnly be accomplished in one way. The radical solutions 
required by the critical housing problem will not come in the 
fragmented, traditional approaches we have today. Canada must 
declare war on the housing problem. We must deal with it in 
new and radical ways. We must direct energy, manpower, talent, 
technology and funds to make new solutions possible. We have 
seen what this country is capable of doing under war conditions, 
when under government direction and leadership private enter- 
prise gathered its forces and accomplished the impossible. Canada 
is in a unique position to give housing a high national priority 
and to create an advanced building industry, advanced in the 
technique of creating new great cities and new great towns. What 
a significant contribution this would be, not only to the develop- 
ment of this country, not only to the housing of its people, and 
not only to the building of a productive construction industry, but 
to the creation of a technology and a methodology that would be 
highly exportable. If we are truly concerned about the welfare 
of man, let us learn how to house people in great and beautiful 
cities, let us win the space race on earth and create an environment 
in which people can live and work with dignity and joy. 
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Alex J. Rubin: Rebuilding old areas. Currently, our company 
is engaged in redevelopment projects in 12 cities in the U.S. and 
Canada. But it seems to me that the more experienced one gets 
in this area, the more one is impressed with the complexities and 
the problems, with how much one doesn’t know about the 
methods, and whether you are doing the wrong thing or the right 
thing at any particular time. Redevelopment is still experimental, 
although it has been under way in the United States for a couple 
of decades. There are still serious errors being made. 

The redevelopment of our cities is important, both in the short 
term and the long term, both physically and socially. Urban 
redevelopment at its best involves a partnership between govern- 
ment and private enterprise. At its worst it involves a spot, private 
redevelopment which is only rarely comprehensive enough to be 
considered good. The purpose of redevelopment is to maintain 
a desirable environment, to renew old properties, or to replace 
a bad environment with something that will create values for the 
community, fill a need in the community and spark wider periph- 
eral improvements. 

Renewal rather than redevelopment is gaining greater accep- 
tance. I believe that the significance of renewal has been over- 
looked and will become a greater factor perhaps than redevelop- 
ment as such. In the first place it is more economical. Renewal 
retains the charm and the desirable aspects of a well known neigh- 
bourhood in the community. Renewal tends to retain most of the 
people who are part of the community, a great many of them in 
any event. Renewal can be applied on a house-by-house basis 
or on a block-by-block basis with a minimum of disruption to the 
people living in the neighbourhood. Renewal allows for the 
redevelopment of the least desirable properties to a higher density 
without creating a density problem in the neighbourhood as a 
whole. Renewal allows the opportunity of grouping and consol- 
idating sites for parking and for recreational purposes. 

Redevelopment, which is the tearing down of an area, involves 
to a far greater extent than renewal the education of people in 
the neighbourhood to the meaning, the needs, and the problems. 
It involves massive relocation of people with all the attendant 
problems both physical and psychological. Redevelopment in- 
volves massive expropriation, comprehensive replanning of areas, 
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road improvement, and a tremendous amount of upheaval. Re- 
development involves the complexities of writing down properties 
based on their designated use, rarely writing them up for higher 
use, although that does happen as well. Redevelopment involves 
negotiations with developers, it involves the selection of a de- 
veloper which is a process fraught with difficulty, not simple 
and not often logical. Once a developer is selected, it is necessary 
to evaluate the original planning and establish within a realistic 
marketing framework the concepts and architectural designs and 
timing. The whole procedure is so complex and involves so many 
people and organizations, often with conflicting aims, that it is 
no wonder redevelopment takes so long to accomplish, is so 
expensive and often so discouraging. 

There must be simpler ways to do the job, and I believe there 
are. Such simplification at the very least requires an act of courage 
on. the part of politicians and of public servants. It would call for 
a greater use of private enterprise at an early stage under suitable 
ground rules and it would require an acceptance of the principle 
of negotiation as opposed to public tenders and open competition. 
Obviously direct negotiation with the developer is not applicable 
in every case and each situation should be critically evaluated from 
this point of view. But I would guess that most redevelopment 
schemes would be done better, faster, and more economically 
by using competent developer organizations as co-operating part- 
ners from the beginning. 

There is a tremendous reservoir of talent in our industry which 
is not being fully and effectively used by government in their 
efforts to produce housing and to improve our environment, An 
imaginative, courageous government can meet the challenge of 
renewing our cities in the coming years by finding acceptable 
ways to work more effectively with the private sector. 


S. Bruce McLaughlin: New communities in the suburbs. I have 
been asked to speak about suburban development: where we have 
been, where we are now, and where, in my opinion, we should be 
going. Any discussion of suburban development must include an 
assessment of overall urban growth patterns if it is to be meaning- 
ful, but I will not subject you to a lengthy dissertation on the 
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history of urban sprawl. We know too well what it is and most 
of us submit to its daily tyrannies, such as traffic congestion. 

Urban sprawl was spawned after the war in our hasty efforts 
to meet the pent-up demand for adequate housing. There was a 
great deal of building to do, not only to make up for the war years, 
but to keep pace with an accelerated rate of family formation. 
However, in those early postwar years planning was more ex- 
pedient than long range. 

Now planning has matured to the extent that senior government 
departments are involved in regional planning. This is planning 
for geographical expanses encompassing a number of communities, 
restructuring these communities for greater efficiency and economy 
of growth. This approach has brought us into an era of “macro- 
planning”. We need macroplanning and it will require vision, 
energetic leadership and wide public understanding to achieve 
it. 

Urban sprawl is compounded by a hodge-podge of municipal 
and provincial responsibilities for public services and planning. 
Responsibility is divided among a maze of county school boards 
and road committees, public utilities commissions, overlapping 
planning authorities, the Ontario Department of Highways, and 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission. The federal govern- 
ment is also in this welter of authority. 

The jumble of jurisdiction often produces clashes of interest. 
It is inefficient, tends to stifle orderly development and wastes 
valuable time. It creates the frustrations of dealing with creak- 
ingly slow and ponderous administrative machinery. 

Small wonder that many developers and investors are dis- 
couraged from continuing with their plans, or even staying in the 
industry. In the field of housing and development, for example, 
the production cycle has been lengthened from one to five years. 
Indeed, it is not unusual for viable development to be delayed 
five to ten years. This slow suffocation of development is keeping 
the suppiy of housing down, the prices up. 

It is also helping to drive the prices of homes beyond the reach 
of more and more families. I believe that most Canadian families 
can have an opportunity to own single-family dwellings — if 
government administrative and financial conflicts and inefficiencies 
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are eliminated, and if private developers and builders are per- 
mitted to build the size and type of homes that Canadians need 
and can afford. 

And it is wrong to assume that most land available for develop- 
ment is deliberately kept off the market by speculators. Thousands 
of acres of land are in the hands of developers eager to proceed 
with whatever development municipalities decide is suitable. 
But developers are often stymied because municipalities and 
school boards are financially incapable of coping with large-scale 
development and therefore refuse to authorize it. 

Local administrations pay a substantial part of the costs of 
education, mostly out of property tax revenues. They gear the 
expansion of homebuilding to a minimum of 40 per cent non- 
residential local assessment. They cannot encourage large-scale 
homebuilding because they lack commercial and industrial assess- 
ment to cushion the cost of education and other public services 
generated by residential development. At present, municipalities 
cannot permit the building of small homes on small lots, because 
they cannot afford to educate the children that would populate 
the new homies. But such restraint is ineffective because the 
number of children that must be educated keeps increasing, 
regardless of the pace of home construction. In short, residential 
development falls the victim of the municipal struggle for balanced 
assessment. 

Basically, planning should be made more responsive to long- 
term needs; government responsibilities should be clarified to 
overcome administrative and financial obstacles to development. 

We need operational planning adaptable to the technological 
and sociological changes of the next 30 to 50 years. In this 
respect, we should plan for a population of 10 to 20 million in 
central Ontario. It is also imperative that we plan almost in 
_ perpetuity, in terms of a future population of 100 million in 
southern Ontario. We must also anticipate how future generations 
will want to live in new and expanded cities. and towns. 

This conviction is based on a number of factors. For one thing, 
the Great Lakes contain one-fifth of the world’s fresh water 
supply. Moreover, southern Ontario will become one of the most 
populous regions of the world. Meanwhile, investment interest in 
southern Ontario continues to be high, assuring overall growth. 
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It is predicted that by 1985 the number of automobiles on the 
roads in developing areas west of metropolitan Toronto will 
quadruple. And by 1985, the number of passengers leaving and 
arriving at Toronto International Airport each year is expected 
to increase to 19 million. 

To meet these pressures, we need regional planning, not 
regional government. We need regional planning by a provincial 
department with authority to co-ordinate development between 
two or more municipalities. 

We must build cities before we can build houses. Regional 
official plans should flow from consultations with municipal 
administrations and local property owners. Zoning bylaws should 
then be implemented by municipalities after consulting local prop- 
erty owners. Furthermore, municipal building bylaws should 
incorporate site-plan controls, regulating such matters as access 
and location. 

Strict time limits should be imposed on all planning procedures 
to expedite development, unless it is clearly premature or is 
against the public interest. Official plans and zoning bylaws should 
be subject to review on appeal by an independent land tribunal. 

Present long-range planning tends to be transportation-oriented 
rather than people-oriented. This could turn urban sprawl into 
a new kind of regional commuter sprawl. Already many commu- 
ters are travelling 30 miles and more each day at a heavy price 
in wasted time, energy and money! No society can afford to 
finance a commuter society, especially when better alternatives 
are available. We should plan communities which eliminate as 
much as possible the commuter aspect and offer as wide a choice 
of services and social amenities as possible. People should be 
drawn into a community, not dispersed from it. At the same 
time, we need an economical system of transportation corridors 
and centres to serve our present requirements, and our ultimate 
communities as well. 

It is equally important that government responsibilities at 
various levels be clearly defined and if necessary restructured. The 
lines and burdens of responsibility and financial capacity between 
various government agencies must be put into proper perspective. 
Municipalities should be concerned primarily with the operation 
of local services. Provincial governments should be responsible 
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for capital expansion of public services and educational facilities 
and offer these new facilities to municipal governments on a lease- 
purchase arrangement. 

Provincial governments must ensure that municipalities can 
financially fulfil the responsibilities assigned to them. Municipal- 
ities, on the other hand, must abide by the intent of provincial 
legislation. They must implement official plans and zoning bylaws 
without undue delay. They must also enter into development 
agreements, providing such proposals are not premature, as defined 
by provincial statute. 

The federal government, in turn, should ensure that sufficient 
debt financing is available to the provinces to build new municipal 
and educational facilities. It must see to it that adequate mortgage 
funds are available to meet the demand. And it should co-ordinate 
planning, particularly of airports and harbours, with provincial 
authorities. 

In other words, higher levels of government must manage the 
economy and create financial institutions which best serve the 
private investment sector. 

There will be adequate housing at a cost most families can 
afford if provincial and local governments realistically adjust their 
responsibilities and financial obligations. 

In general, a single-tier form of local government would be a 
positive move toward this goal. It would be much more sound 
if multistructured local government were replaced by single 
administrations for each city and each county. The counties in 
this sense could include unincorporated towns. Under some 
circumstances, two-tier local government may be desirable. As 
it now stands, there are governments within governments in each 
city and county. 

My organization — the McLaughlin Group of Companies — 
believes that a system of urban centres must be created in the 
southern Ontario megalopolis. We call this the structured mega- 
jopolis. These urban centres, I might add, are frequently referred 
to as satellite cities. The term can be misleading because it 
connotes a high degree of dependency on the central city. Oddly 
enough, the term “satellite” also has been used to indicate new, 
isolated, self-sufficient communities. 
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A structured megalopolis would be different. For example, this 
would mean seven relatively self-contained but well integrated, 
large urban centres clustered along the Lake Ontario shoreline 
from Oshawa to Hamilton. We envision a megalopolis divided 
into a number of large, sophisticated and substantially autonomous 
- Cities, in each a comprehensive core, with a variety of facilities 
and amenities. These cities would be connected and related to 
the central city in an urban belt which may be described as the 
central Ontario megalopolis. The central city would be metro- 
politan Toronto, offering the ultimate refinement of social, cultural 
and commercial facilities. A network of hinterland towns would 
be interspersed within the megalopolis. 

If we do not turn to the structured megalopolis concept as the 
solution to disorganized sprawl growth and to avoid commuter 
sprawl, we will face the inefficient, high-cost urban belt problems 
of the world’s major cities. We, too, will be locking our cities into 
the type of urban straightjacket which grips New York and 
London. If we turn to the structured megalopolis concept, people 
will live, work, shop, be educated and enjoy recreation within 
well-integrated communities. We will reduce traffic congestion 
and transportation, time enormously. People will have more leisure 
and a better life with less travel anxiety and fewer accidents. The 
structured megalopolis approach is logical. 

We ate after all dealing with social or human needs and desires. 
We also need efficiency and we must structure natural growth 
to achieve it. If a city is too small, it will not serve its residents 
economically, functionally or qualitatively. It will necessitate a 
costly commuter society. Ifa city is too large, it will be cumber- 
some and inefficient, conflicts of interest will be harder to cope 
with and some of its democratic institutions will suffer. 

In the structured megalopolis, the central city would have a 
population of five or six million, each of the ancillary cities more 
than a million, each of the towns no less than 100,000. 

The McLaughlin Group is taking positive steps toward the 
fulfilment of this concept. We have 3,000 acres and a billion 
dollar proposal to set an orderly pattern for the southern 
Ontario megalopolis. We propose a comprehensive new city 
centre for the Town of Mississauga, a young but large municipality 
of great potential, located between metro Toronto and Oakville. 
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We are offering 25,000 housing units over a five-year period, 
to be built concurrently with the main commercial-civic complex. 
We visualize the project as the start of a model city of more 
than a million by the year 2,000. We can get it under way 
without any cost to any level of government. However, govern- 
ment and planning support is required. Without it, we cannot 
reserve adequate land for a new city development of this scope. 

A regional shopping centre at the heart of Mississauga city 
centre is designed for an ultimate 1.5 million square feet of retail 
selling space in a balanced variety of stores. A civic administration 
centre, transportation terminal, parking facilities, hotel or apart- 
ment-hotel, office buildings, amusement and recreational facilities 
are also planned. 

Home construction would not impose a sudden and heavy 
financial burden for education on local authorities. We are offer- 
ing to indemnify the local board of education against any extra 
cost in educating youngsters living in the new housing, to pay 
the municipality’s share of the school capital costs. 

Our cities are our productive factories. We must plan for 
the long term as well as the short term, to make them efficient 
and capable of inevitable expansion. We should not have to 
rebuild our cities at enormous expense. Our cities should satisfy 
our hunger for aesthetic and social qualities as well. 
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Heinz Umrath: The European experience. Public or social 
housing has been built in Europe over the past 70 years, with 
the result that it is completely accepted and sought after by 
workers’ families: public housing does not suffer from a stigma. 
Visitors from Europe notice the great difference in attitude on 
this continent. In Europe “third force” housing (self-initiated 
group efforts and co-operatives) has become very strong, espe- 
cially in countries where the government was less ready to accept 
responsibility for housing. The Scandinavian countries have 
been particularly successful in developing co-operatives. In such 
projects, briefly, one is the owner of the buildings collectively 
and the tenant of one’s own co-operative. In Sweden about 
17,000 to 20,000 houses a year, or 20 per cent of the yearly 
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output, are built by two main organizations, the saving and 
housing co-ops and the Svenska Riksbyggen, which was formed 
to create new employment during the depression. The progres- 
siveness of the Swedish nation derives from a willingness to merge 
a social approach with the purely economic approach. The 
“third force” has been encouraged in order to provide “social 
competition” between private enterprise on one hand and govern- 
ment enterprises on the other. 

It is important to know that most European co-operative pro- 
jects get heavy financial support from governments, and in this 
way are able to keep the cost of housing within the limits of 
average family income. The financing and subsidizing of housing 
is part of a general price and wage policy. No one is prejudiced 
against subsidization and even less against government financing. 

Large-scale housing projects in Europe have permitted some 
experimentation, and it is interesting to note that industrialized, 
prefabrication techniques have been tried and have not been 
considered successful in any massive way. Smaller components 
can indeed be standardized and prefabricated, and used in the 
construction of homes assembled on site. 


James MacDonald: The role of co-operatives. Co-operative 
housing combines some of the best features of private ownership 
and public housing. It began in Canada in 1938 with a housing 
co-operative in Sydney, Nova Scotia; there are co-ops now in 
Quebec, some parts of Ontario, the prairies, and the other Mari- 
time provinces to a limited extent. 

Co-operative housing began in many cases as a shared-work 
program for a group of families who undertook to combine their 
labour along with mutual financing. The men did much of. the 
construction in evenings and weekends. Some co-operatives are 
still being set up on this principle, but the trend, if the co- 
operative idea is to expand, will be to town housing and high- 
rise buildings with co-operative planning, financing and main- 
tenance. The members of the co-operative are at the same time 
owners and tenants. One of the values in the co-operative 
approach is the opportunity to develop a sense of community in 
an urban setting. 
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If co-operative housing is to increase, the important factor is 
“mobilizing the sponsorship potential” among trade unions, credit 
unions, churches, consumer groups, tenant associations, etc. An 
organization is now being set up to be known as the Co-operative 
Housing Foundation, sponsored by the Canadian Labour Congress 
and the Co-operative Union of Canada, assisted and encouraged 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The objective 
will be to interest sponsoring groups and to provide them with 
expert consultants. If the co-op functions as a maintenance body 
after the housing is built, a significant decrease in cost is possible, 
accounting in part for such differences in cost as are evident in 
Nova Scotia where a single-family co-op dwelling costs $10,000, 
compared with a public housing unit at $18,000. 

Students are also taking the initiative in co-operative housing 
and are filling a real need. 


Roland Cété: Co-operative housing in Quebec. Co-op Habitat 
began in Quebec 30 years ago, and now houses 10,000 families 
in that province. There are fewer co-ops at present (22 in 1968), 
but they operate on a much larger scale and include amalgama- 
tions of smaller associations. 

In the first decade, Co-op Habitat operated on a small, pioneer 
scale, with members contributing labour and pooling funds. By 
1947 some associations were thinking in more sophisticated terms, 
mapping out ambitious programs and employing full-time staff. 
There was an effort to compete successfully, in size of operations 
and in efficiency, with commercial building contractors. 

In the 1960’s the emphasis has been on examining the larger 
role and improving the structure of Co-op Habitat, from the 
central federation through regional offices to the local co-op. 
The setting up of the Quebec Housing Corporation in 1967 has 
meant a sympathetic avenue to government support. 

Currently Co-op Habitat is building co-operative apartments. 
The first will include 1,000 family units. Through their co- 
operative the owner-tenants will provide their own day-care 
centres, recreation and adult education programs, savings bank, 
consumers’ co-op, and so on. 

Through the co-operative system it becomes possible to remove 
housing from the realm of market speculation, so that the member 
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will only have to pay for his housing service exactly what it costs. 
He will be able, through the democratic process, to criticize, 
approve, reject and change those services and policies in his 
living environment which in any way affect his housing. 


James Twomey: Technical assistance to non-profit groups. The 
Nonprofit Housing Center at Urban America, Inc., is financed by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, and has contractual arrange- 
ments with a number of churches in the United States to aid 
their local parishes in developing housing programs. It offers a 
counselling service to guide such projects through the maze of 
housing development complexities. Suggestions are offered for 
the production of five different types of housing by non-profit 
organizations. There is a housing program for the elderly, drawing 
on the federal government for special loans for this purpose at 
3 per cent interest. In 1961 a moderate-income program was 
drawn up, to help those whose incomes are not quite large 
enough to enable them to secure private financing: this arranges 
for 40-year financing at 3 per cent. Another program draws on 
a special mortgage arrangement made possible by an act of 
congress, using mortgages from private sources but subsidized to 
bring the interest rate down to 1 per cent. 

The Center has assisted in setting up 12 or 13 non-profit 
housing development corporations, including one in Buffalo, one 
in Detroit and one in Seattle. These promote housing through 
local groups which may be under the auspices of a church or a 
trade union. The procedure is to raise a 4 or 5 per cent loan 
from local corporations who are concerned with development of 
the community. The loan may not be large but is regarded as 
“seed money” which the housing corporation invests at a higher 
rate of interest to make a return for itself. The business cor- 
porations of the community in this way become involved in the 
success of the project because they have a stake in it. The housing 
corporation, however, has a free hand, without government inter- 
ference, to work out financial and physical arrangements. It is 
free to be an innovator, One group has experimented with 
“instant rehabilitation”, restoring a building by working down 
through its centre. Another has. introduced scattered prefabricated 
units in an urban development project. They are, in effect, 
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vehicles to try out new things, new directions, new dimensions. 
One of their important functions is to educate the public on 
housing issues by involving private enterprise directly in the 
program. Approximately 60 per cent of the non-profit housing 
in the U.S. is sponsored by churches. 

Recently a three-day conference was held in Washington by 
the Nonprofit Center at Urban America, Inc., and it was decided 
to create a Federation of Nonprofit Housing Sponsors, which 
would act as spokesman before congress. The Center believes 
a “viable third force” has been created. 


EUROPEAN APPROACHES TO CO-OPERATIVE AND 
NON-PROFIT HOUSING 


Dr. Heinz Umrath, Secretary 
International Housing Committee 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


Various stages can be distinguished in the development of co- 
operative, non-profit and limited dividend housing schemes in 
countries where they have been an important influence. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, an almost heroic 
effort was made by higher paid workers and artisans in the larger 
towns of many countries to pool their small savings in order to 
create a revolving fund for continuous building activity. By limiting 
the rate of interest on savings, capital costs could be kept relatively 
low. Management tasks were carried out voluntarily by members 
of the board, which also resulted in certain economies. At the 
same time, the quality of housing provided was of a good 
standard. 

Only a few of these co-operative societies, which were often 
established by the most active members of the young labour and 
trade union movement, survived the ups and downs of the eco- 
nomic tide. The decisive turn came only when the merits of 
the non- or low-profit organizations for the development of 
“social” housing in general, and especially for improving housing 
and planning standards, were recognized and supported by legis~ 
lation, mainly in the fiscal field. This legislation usually took the 
form of tax exemptions for co-operative and other housing 
associations or limited dividend companies, provided they agreed 
to limit the rate of interest on shares or savings accounts, mostly 
to 4 per cent, and to use all profits above this limit for the 
promotion of housing. 

This development started at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury and was strongly influenced by the growing awareness of the 
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importance of decent and sanitary housing for the physical and 
mental health of the working population. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that, for instance in the rapidly growing industrial towns 
of Germany, numerous large employers used the newly created 
instrument of so-called “public utility housing enterprises” for 
the promotion of housing for their workers. Another incentive 
emerged when the newly established social insurance funds lent 
part of their accumulating reserves on favourable terms to social 
housing agencies. 

Tt was not until the housing shortage resulting from World 
War I forced governments to stimulate the construction of low- 
income housing on a large scale that a breakthrough took place. 
Loans on favourable terms, often supplemented by subsidies, were 
the favoured instruments of these policies; and since central 
governments did not want to provide housing themselves nor 
— with the exception of the U.K. — to involve local government 
in the provision. of housing, non- or low-profit enterprises became 
the main agencies of the post World War I housing drive. Their 
share in total production diminished when government assistance 
was terminated in the late twenties. 

The importance of this public assistance is illustrated by the 
fact that 110,000 of the 164,000 dwellings built by housing 
associations in The Netherlands between 1902 and 1949 received 
aid under the provisions of the Housing Act of 1901. In the same 
period municipalities built 60,450 units, so that almost 20 per cent 
of the total of 1,266,000 dwellings constructed in The Netherlands 
during the first 40 years of this century could be classified as 
“social” housing. These dwellings formed 10 per cent of the 
total housing stock in 1940. 


Lessons from Germany and Sweden 

Two outstanding developments in this field deserve special men- 
tion. In Germany, post World War I construction was retarded 
by a galloping inflation until the currency reform in 1923. The 
top of the housing boom was reached in 1929 and 1930, when 
more than 300,000 units were completed annually, almost 40 per 
cent of them by “public utility” agencies. This was made possible 
by cheap government loans financed out of large reserves col- 
lected after the currency reform via a special tax on prewar real 
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estate. Half of these tax receipts were used for mortgage loans 
bearing 1 per cent interest. Ten per cent of the cost of the 
houses had to be provided by the builder. 

Extensive use was made of these opportunities both by co- 
operative societies, for building and managing dwellings for joint 
ownership by their members, and by churches, private enter- 
prises, trade unions and public authorities, in providing housing 
at economic rents. 

The foundations were laid at this time for the powerful agencies 
which (though in many cases suppressed during the Nazi regime) 
played such an outstanding role after the last war. 

The foundations were laid at this time for the powerful agencies 
the GEHAG, Gemeinniitzige Heimstitten A. G. Berlin (Public 
Utility Housing Corporation Limited Berlin) built 10,100 dwellings 
before 1933, of which 7,200 were apartments and 2,900 one- 
family houses. The promoters of GEHAG were the local trade 
union centre, five co-operative construction enterprises, a health 
insurance fund, similar social agencies and the city of Berlin. 

After World War II the development in the Federal Republic of 
Germany followed similar lines, making use of the financial and 
tax aids offered by the first and second Housing Acts. These 
provisions were available to all builders subject to certain limits 
on the rents charged and the dwellings conforming to certain 
standards of size and equipment. The share of non- or low-profit 
agencies in the total production never exceeded 40 per cent, 
although in the early fifties more than 70 per cent of total output 
received assistance under the first Housing Act. 

There can be no doubt that even a share of about 25 per cent 
of public utility agencies in total housing production has a 
decisive influence on quality and costs in general. This is especially 
the case when large organizations such as the trade-union-owned 
Neue Heimat develop projects of 10,000 and more units. Such 
developments provide scope for modern design and up-to-date 
conceptions of town planning. Community facilities, including 
shopping centres, district heating systems and central self-service 
laundries, serve both apartment buildings and one-family row 
houses. The latter are mostly owner-occupied, while the apart- 
ments are usually rented. This is true, too, of co-operatives where, 
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as already mentioned, the occupiers are shareholders of the 
society from which they rent the dwelling. 

As households with lower incomes can apply for individual 
subsidies in addition to the general subsidy linked to the dwelling, 
a wide range of social strata live in these projects. In Europe 
this is a marked change from the times of the “pioneers” when 
most of these “settlements” were conceived as typical workers’ 
sections. 

In Sweden it is a different story. Co-operative organizations 
have long played an important role in that country, where one 
out of every three families is a member of a consumers’ co- 
operative society. When the tenants’ associations, founded during 
World War I, were not able to prevent steep rent increases which 
followed the abolition of rent control in 1923, they went into 
building themselves. The new Tenants’ Saving Fund and Building 
Associations of Stockholm quickly spread all over the country 
as HSB, the National Federation of Tenants’ Saving and Building 
Associations. 


Centralized construction, decentralized management 

At the end of 1966, the National Federation consisted of 155 local 
co-operative societies with 300,000 members. The federation 
acts as a general savings bank and as the central planning and 
financing office of the local organizations. It employs more than 
1,000 architects, engineers, town planners, accountants, admin- 
istrators and financial experts who work under the general 
managers responsible to the administrative council or board of 
directors. The latter are chosen by the convention of the local 
HSB societies. Locally, a twofold system of co-operative organi- 
zations shares in the building of new projects and the general 
administration of the houses when completed. The “parent” 
society, which functions also as a branch office of the national 
HSB savings bank, buys the sites and finances and builds the 
houses. The finished projects are taken over by a separate, sub- 
sidiary co-operative society, the “daughter” society, formed by 
the people who intend to live in the new houses. A management 
committee elected by the members is in charge of the general 
administration of the project. 
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Theoretically, the prospective occupier of an apartment or a 
house has to buy shares of the co-operative society amounting 
to 5 per cent of the total cost of the dwelling. In recent years 
this has in fact risen to about 15 per cent. 

The strength of the housing movement in Sweden is not based 
on HSB alone. Just as the foundation of this great, modern enter- 
prise was the reaction of the tenants in the early twenties to a 
critical housing situation, so. was Svenska Riksbyggen the answer 
of the building workers to the threat of unemployment in the 
1940’s. In 1940 and 1941, building activity declined drastically 
because of the uncertainties of the war which made the risk for 
speculative building too great. At the same time, the government 
for the first time offered third mortgage loans up to 95 per cent 
to co-operatives. 

Under these circumstances, the building workers’ unions 
founded Svenska Riksbyggen in order to be able to. make full 
use of these loans to provide work for their unemployed members. 
The development of Riksbyggen was very favourable. In the 
first 10 years more than 25,000 dwellings were built all over 
Sweden. During the last few years, output has increased con- 
siderably, and production of 11,000 units was reached in 1967. 

Like HsB, the SR group runs a number of factories producing 
building materials and housing accessories such as closets, refrig- 
erators, sanitary equipment, etc. In addition, they make use 
of the largest building enterprises in Scandinavia. Financed by 
the trade union movement, sR was able to expand its activities 
in planning, designing and building of co-operative and rented 
dwellings, offices, hotels and other premises. In the housing 
sector alone, more than 127,000 units, representing a value of 
about US $1 billion, were completed between 1941 and 1967. 

The moving power behind this dynamic development is the 
specific approach of the Swedish labour and trade union move- 
ment to modern society. In their opinion, an essential element 
in the checks and balances regulating the economy of a free 
society is the competition provided by socially motivated and 
highly efficient enterprises of sufficient scale to be effective. 
Besides the manufacturing activities of the consumers’ co-opera~ 
tives, the building program offers an outstanding opportunity to 
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stimulate progress in an important industry and at the same time 
provide decent dwellings and related facilities at a fair price. 

Even in Sweden, where the living standard is higher than in 
any other country outside of North America, many people cannot 
afford to save the sum necessary to become a member of a 
housing co-operative. Since the central government in Sweden 
is not prepared to finance the co-operative and other non-profit 
associations up to the amount of the total costs, other agencies 
must provide enough dwellings for rental purposes. 

In Sweden this is done by the municipalities. Sometimes the 
financial department of a city or town is in charge of the housing 
program, sometimes the job is done through a special chartered 
corporation owned by the municipalities, often under joint 
management with independent groups. Here, too, the co-operative 
societies play an important role. 

They have acquired a great stock of knowledge and experience 
in all fields related to modern housing and town planning and 
municipalities make use of this expertise, with the result that a 
great percentage of the houses built by local government are 
planned and constructed by HSB and Riksbyggen. 


Groups served by co-operative housing 

In general, the residents of co-operative and similar housing 
projects represent a broad cross-section of the population. Yet 
it will be clear from the foregoing that the membership of co-ops 
depends on the ability to save for the necessary down payment. 
This is the case even where the state provides assistance in the 
form of low-interest loans and other kinds of subsidies. Con- 
sequently, the clientele for this housing is for the most part 
recruited from middle- and lower-middle income groups such 
as skilled workers, government employees, professional people, 
etc. Low-income groups are provided for by public housing or 
“public utility” agencies administered or completely financed by 
public authorities. In certain countries — e.g., the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy and The Netherlands — even em- 
ployers are active in this field. In recent years the situation has 
been aggravated by rising rates of interest and land prices as 
well as improvements in quality of housing. In such circum- 
stances, even in The Netherlands where no down payment is 
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needed because housing associations can get a 50-year loan 
corresponding to total cost, low-paid workers, old-age pensioners 
and similar groups have difficulty in paying the initially sub- 
sidized rents of “social housing”. 

With the exception of Switzerland, where rates of interest are 
relatively low, amortization periods long and incomes rather high, 
European governments have not felt able to abolish general 
housing subsidies introduced during or after. World War IL. 
On the contrary, more and more countries are developing what 
David Donnison calls “comprehensive housing policies” within 
the framework of medium-term economic planning. 

Co-operative and non-profit housing associations will have to 
play. their part in these new developments, probably even in 
countries where their influence has been limited up till now. By 
offering to independent citizens and free organizations the oppor- 
tunity to participate, they provide healthy competition both to 
bureaucratic institutions and to private speculative builders. 
Nevertheless, experience in the highly industrialized countries of 
Europe has shown that some measure of government support is 
usually ‘essential to their success. 
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DWELLINGS COMPLETED BY TYPE OF INVESTORS 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Dwellings and 








Housing rooms completed 
Public —_ societies per 1,000 
authori- including inhabitants 
Country Year ties co-ops Private Dwellings Rooms 
Austria 1960 15.5 24.8 59.7 6.0 23.1 
1963 11.4 28.9 59.7 6.6 25.5 
1965 12.9 30.4 56.7 6.8 28.0 
Denmark 1960 4.81 27.5 67.7 6.1 25.6 
1963 1.7 34.6 63.7 TA 31.2 
1966 2.8 31.6 65.6 8.3 — 
Finland 1960 4S - 45.2 50.3 7A 22.3 
1963 3.4 57.1 37.5 9.7 30.1 
1966 79 ' $3.5 38.6 79 27.4 
France 1960 3.01 30.3 66.7 2 6.9 — 
1963 2.6 30.2 67.2 70 — 
1966 1.2 30.6 68.2 8.4 — 
F.R. Germany 1960 274 26.1 Fi 10.3 42.0 
1963 2.5 24.4 7310 - 9.9 41.5 
1966 3.0 24.7 72.3 10.1 43.7 
Netherlands 1960 23.6 26.2 50.2 73 38 
1963 19.8 24.4 56.0 6.7 34.5 
1966 24.9 27.0 48.0 9.8 50.9 
Norway 1960 2.7 27.3 70.0 7.9 34.6 
1963 3.8 29.9 66.3 8.2 35.9 
1965 3.7 24.5 718 8.0 35.3 
Sweden 1960 31.1 29.5 39.4 9.1 33.3 
1963 35.1 24.8 40.2 10.7 39.7 
1966 42.8 19.8 37.5 12.4 45.0 
U.K. 1960 43.7 1.6 54.7 5.9 26.5 
1963 41.9 1.5 56.6 5.9 27.0 
1966 47.0 0.9 52.1 73 33.6 





1 In Denmark, France and the Federal Republic of Germany, muni- 
cipalities and other public authorities often use housing associations as 
their agencies for building and managing low-income housing. 


2 Including reconstruction. 


Source: Annual Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe 1966 
(New York: United Nations), 1966. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING IN SCANDINAVIA 


Area of 3-room apartment (2 bedrooms, living room and kitchen) 


(Area in square meters — 1 sq. M. = 10. be sq. ft.) 
1939 1950 1955 1966 1965 





Helsinki 61 — 66 — 74 
Copenhagen — 64 = 78 76 (1964) 
Oslo 65 70 64 67 70 
Stockholm 57 76 76 71 87 





Indices showing changes in building costs, disposable income of industrial 
workers and costs in relation to income (1950 = 100). 


Helsinki Copenhagen Oslo Stockholm 
1939 1955 1965 1939 1950 1965 1939 1950 1965 1939 1950 1965 


1. Building costs (per. square meter) 

7 157 225 38 127 206 52 127 174 95 123 176 
2. Disposable income 

6 136 244 49 137 275 53 152 284 55 136 246 
3. Cost: income 

117 115 92 78 92 75 98 84 61 173 90 72 











Down payment for co-operatively owned dwellings in Scandinavian capitals 


Equities to be provided by members of co-operative housing societies for 
a 3-room dwelling 


Per cent of annual 











Per cent of income of industrial 
production cost worker 
1939 1965 1939 1965 
Helsinki 15 26.5 100 200 
Copenhagen 5.3 9.5 15 30 
Oslo 6.1 20.7 33 75 


Stockholm 9.9 15.6 67 67 





The Issues Reviewed 














FINAL PLENARY DEBATE 


Delegates had met in small groups during the conference to 
examine in detail five main topics in a series of policy workshops. 
The reports of these workshops had been distributed to delegates 
before the plenary session and formed the basis of discussion under 
the chairmanship of Jean-Marie Martin. In the meantime, mem- 
bers of the Guidelines Committee had met to review the workshop 
reports and to prepare a set of guidelines which, in the light of 
the reports and the discussions on them, appeared to represent 
the principal conclusions of the conference. These guidelines, as 
amended and approved by delegates at the closing session, form 
the official recommendations of the conference, page 331. The 
chairman of the closing session was W. L. Archer, QO.C. 


The final plenary session of the conference was the occasion for 
considerable crossfire over a broad range of subjects. It began 
with discussion of the extent of our national commitment to 
housing. Had we really counted the cost of our proposals for 
better housing, our appropriation of resources in relation to other 
social needs? Some delegates were sure that if the need was 


- fully understood — if it was known that many hundreds of our 


poorest families pay more than 50 per cent of their incomes for 
low-grade housing — the Canadian people would agree that the 
necessary resources must be allocated to meet this need. There 
was some impatience with any request for “more research”, a 
feeling that Canadians are “long on studies and short on action’. 

It was suggested that we appear to have reached a point where 
a much broader approach to housing is required, that the narrow 
procedures of building physical structures which may have seemed 
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adequate in the past must give way to planning by large-scale 
institutions which take account of multiple social factors. Impa- 
tience was again shown by some delegates who urged that in the 
present emergency such theoretical considerations are of less 
importance than vigorously providing more houses for those who 
now are crowded into vacant armouries, shacks and tents. 
Political pressures to achieve an active housebuilding program 
should be the immediate concern. The opposite point of view 
was that we must for the first time clearly define our objectives, 
instead of quickly throwing up emergency housing. We may 
think or feel that there is a pressing need, but it has not been 
clearly estimated or defined. Any statistics for housing require- 
ments are gross, covering a wide range of income levels. 

The needs of the middle-income group are not a first priority, 
another delegate insisted. Consideration of housing for them 
should of course be part of total community planning. But the 
urgent need, the first priority, was housing for the poor and for 
the Indian, Métis and Eskimo populations. 

Political considerations, it was suggested, make it much more 
practical to deal with the middle-income group, which forms the 
tax base in most municipalities. If a local politician stands up 
to urge the creation of public housing in specific neighbourhoods 
in his city, he is apt to be defeated at the next election. This 
point of view was challenged. Delegates, including a former 
alderman, protested that there was little evidence to show that 
municipal councillors had actually suffered at the polls for taking 
such action. It was an unfounded assumption. 

A western delegate brought to the attention of the conference 
specific, urgent items which had been framed in his workshop as 
emergency resolutions. He accused the conference of backing 
away from positive action, and he felt that he and fellow delegates 
had been “snowed”. The proposed resolutions would require all 
developers using cMHc mortgage financing to include a percentage 
of public housing in their projects and, second, the establishment 
of public information bureaus in every sizable community to hear 
the complaints and deal with the housing difficulties of citizens. 
This was an essential measure now; larger policies would take at 
least two years to get started. He described the pressure on his 
time, as a clergyman, from people with urgent housing problems. 
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Since some delegates questioned the representativeness of 
the Guidelines Committee, which would frame final recommen- 
dations on behalf of the conference, two further members to 
represent the consumer point of view were appointed at this 
session. 

The discussion returned to the choice between a concen- 
trated attack on the housing needs of low-income groups as 
opposed to a “broad spectrum” policy to accommodate all groups. 
The labelling of some housing as “subsidized” was criticized. The 
idea that there was something shameful about living in subsidized 
housing must be challenged. One delegate said: “We can ask, 
‘What are you wearing this morning that is not subsidized ? What 
did you eat for breakfast that wasn’t subsidized ?’” Parallels were 
drawn with publicly supported education and medical care. Those 
getting the greatest benefit of subsidization in their residential living 
were in fine suburbs with well-maintained access roads, superior 
schools and other publicly provided facilities. These “infra- 
structures” should be considered in our calculations. 

A feeling had been expressed that public housing should be 
made inconspicuous by dispersing it in scattered sites throughout 
residential areas. This was felt by some to be a misguided 
approach, reflecting the stigma attached to such housing. Any 
stigma would disappear if there was a lot more public housing. 

Tackling the cost factor, some delegates said that having the 
money to spend on housing programs depended in the long run 
on an increase in the Gross National Product, and would come 
gradually, while others maintained that it was more a question 
of reordering our spending priorities. Another financial fact should 
be made clear: that public money spent on housing was not 
money “down the drain” but was in most cases put into projects 
that are self-liquidating over time. 

Citizen involvement in the planning of housing and neighbour- . 
hood development programs was stressed. Although the demo- 
cratic process was time-consuming and fraught with frustrations, 
results were invariably better in the long run. However, though 
“citizen participation” was the in thing, few representatives of the 
consumers, particularly those of low income, were present at 
the conference. How could they be adequately heard? How 
could those present avoid the position of doing good for others, 
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instead of giving them a genuine opportunity to do what they 
wanted in secking the good life? It was a question that was not 
answered. One delegate suggested that if such low-income tenants 
were present they would first of all insist on rent control, since 
many were compelled to spend far too much for rent. 

The right to housing, it was pointed out, was meaningless unless 
there was an adequate supply of housing in the first place and the 
conditions governing that right were clearly stated and enshrined 
in law. Present procedures for allocating public housing conveyed 
no sense of right to those on the waiting lists nor any certainty 
of when they might be accommodated. Some delegates thought 
that it would make for a more equitable system if the criteria 
for admission to public housing were more widely publicized 
and the waiting lists were open to inspection by applicants. 

A member of parliament urged that narrow political consider- 
ations no longer be used to obstruct a housing policy adequate 
to the need. It was a time for statesmanship. As legislators had 
once been bold enough to go on record in favour of public 
schools, they should recognize that the time had now come to 
establish a right to decent housing. The next requirement was 
to act immediately where the needs were greatest, among older 
people and for poor parents with large families, particularly in 
the large cities. The size of the problem was no excuse for not 
taking decisive action wherever the most urgent needs were 
apparent. 

An architect from Montreal put in a plea for good housing, 
not “clean little boxes”. We do not talk of minimum standards 
in medicine or education, but of providing the highest quality 
possible. Architects should contribute their skills to ensure the 
high quality of new housing. In minimum standards life is frus- 
trated again, and there is failure, and the seeds of future slums 
and future decay. 

A Saskatchewan delegate regretted that co-operative housing 
had not been emphasized, since the co-operative seemed to him 
the most effective body to deal with housing problems. 

Returning to the cost factor, a delegate suggested that the most 
practical move the conference could take would be to ask the 
middle-class delegates present how much they were willing to have 
their taxes raised to pay for the housing programs they wanted. 
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However, another delegate argued that more money could be 
found by reducing spending in less urgent areas. 

The frustration which was evident among delegates at this 
final general session arose not merely from regret that certain 
specific proposals had not been included in the final recommen- 
dations. It also arose, it seemed, and as one speaker expressed it, 
from a keen anxiety over the difficult and urgent problems across 
the country in successfully meeting housing needs. Many impor- 
tant ideas had emerged and no doubt would be eloquently 
expressed in the conference recommendations. But after that 
what would happen? The frustration had to do with lack of 
conviction that any action would follow from the recommen- 
dations. 

However, it was fruitless to wait for a national blueprint. 
The conference had been extremely useful in generating new 
ideas on which local groups could draw in initiating action back 
home. A strong representation to the federal government and 
governments at other levels must be made. And a continuing 
committee must be empowered to press for action on the recom- 
mendations of the conference by appropriate administrative bodies. 


ORGANIZING FOR ACTION 


There was much discussion of how all the proposals raised at 
the conference were to be dealt with to everyone’s satisfaction. 
Humphrey Carver, speaking for the conference committee, ex- 
plained that there were no obligations and no commitments to 
arrange another national conference on housing in the future. 
Should some provision be made for doing so? Should the dele- 
gates to this 1968 conference leave some mandate for future 
action? What kind of future arrangement was favoured for 
continuing the national discussion of housing? Delegates had 
been invited to complete a questionnaire expressing their views 
on these questions and about one-quarter of the questionnaires 
had been returned, representing a good cross-section of delegates. 

The responses showed a majority favouring future conferences 
held every two or three years, with the Canadian Welfare Council 
retaining primary responsibility for their organization, and a 
successor committee to be established at the conclusion of the 
conference to ensure continuity. 

The conference committee had held a special meeting the 
previous evening to consider possible lines of action. Their 
conclusions were that: (1) they as an outgoing committee should 
transmit the conference recommendations as quickly as possible 
to appropriate bodies, (2) they should pass on their mandate to 
a successor committee which might well be based in the Canadian 
Welfare Council, (3) membership in the ongoing committee should 
be rooted in active provincial groups. 

The plenary session considered these proposals and several 
principles were emphasized. Future conferences should ensure 
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adequate representation from citizen groups, possibly on the 
basis of three equal delegations from professionals, elected repre- 
sentatives and citizens. The recommendations were in most 
instances broad statements of principle and should be translated 
into specific proposals for. transmission to appropriate organi- 
zations and government bodies. Steps should be taken at the 
local level to make the conference recommendations known 
to local and provincial governments and to press for their im- 
plementation, Co-ordinating functions should reside in a small 
national group or secretariat, This secretariat would be con- 
cerned not only with organizing further conferences but also with 
facilitating communication and disseminating information among 
the many groups concerned with housing across the country. 

The recommendations of this session were formalized in an 
amendment to the Report of the Guidelines Committee and 
unanimously adopted by the delegates: 


A continuing representative committee of this conference should 
be established for the purpose of finalizing the recommendations 
and transmitting them to the appropriate authorities and 
organizations represented at this conference, and, furthermore, 
such committee should make recommendations to the Canadian 
Welfare Council outlining ways and means of forming and 
funding a permanent and representative body whose purpose 
would be to promote the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions across Canada. 


The Future 
III 





Reports of the Policy Workshops 


1 PLANNING FOR HOUSING 


The people of Canada have a basic responsibility to ensure that 
every person and every family can enjoy adequate housing. 
Commitment to such a goal has not been made by the Canadian 
people to date. Why should we do so now? The acute shortage 
of housing and the hardship imposed by rapidly rising costs, 
which affect a growing segment of the population, have focused 
attention on this problem which is one element in a broad 
process of economic and social change and of rising expectations. 
Decent living accommodation is recognized to be a primary 
ingredient of the good lifé and necessary to ensure equal op- 
portunity for the full development of individuals. The shelter 
needs of people have become the strategic point at which to 
attack a variety of environmental problems. 

To achieve such a goal as “adequate housing for every person 
and every family” will require a firm commitment to allocate a 
basic portion of our national resources to this enterprise. How 
large should that portion be and how should that portion be al- 
located which we do commit? Properly focused research can be 
of help in answering these questions, but ultimately the answers 
involve political decisions. Housing must have a higher place in 
the scale of national and provincial priorities. This implies the 
adoption by governments of more rational systems of priority 
determination for all their public expenditures. 


Establishing targets and setting standards 

Our present methods of assessing housing need and demand are 
inadequate. The Economic Council of Canada has told us that 
we should be building 200,000 dwellings a year but even this 
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target may be inadequate. Moreover, it tells us nothing about 
the types of housing required, their regional distribution or the 
relative priorities of need among different income groups. Far 
more information is required in order to fit the supply of housing 
to the wide spectrum of human needs and to our industrial and 
financial resources. 

What kind of planning are we talking about? Is it only for 
the public sector or for the housing market as a whole? More- 
over, should our planning be aimed to provide housing through 
public authorities or to assist people in meeting their housing 
needs through the private market ? Certainly for the immediate 
future, and perhaps for longer, the answer must be “both”, with 
a broader application of co-operative and self-help programs. 
Among other things, governments must promote the necessary 
. climate to enable private enterprise to serve a larger segment of 
housing need. 

Estimates of need presuppose certain criteria of housing 
adequacy. No single definition of adequacy is likely to satisfy 
everyone and standards are continually evolving. Yesterday’s 
conception of the “desirable” becomes part of today’s “minimum 
requirements”. 

In general terms it may be said that “adequate” housing must 
provide for health and safety (light, heat, ventilation), conve- 
niences (plumbing, etc.), privacy, and a physical and social 
environment which will not be damaging through noise, pollution, 
social stigma, etc., and which encourages a sense of community. 

Human dignity requires that the individual has some range of 
choice of where he lives and the kind of housing he occupies. 
All the variety to satisfy every individual taste may not be 
possible but complete disregard of aesthetic values is not neces- 
sary. Nor can everyone expect to find the kind of housing he 
wants at every location. To retain choice may require a willing- 
ness on the part of the chooser to adapt to change. 


Making decisions 

Housing cannot be separated from its environment. Building 
dwellings means building communities, cities and regions —— well 
or badly. Similarly, the satisfactions of the home depend in large 
measure on the quality of the environment and on the amenities 
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accessible to its occupants. Effective planning for housing must 
therefore be within the context of a balanced development of 
employment opportunities, transportation, education, recreation, 
health facilities and the like. This type of co-ordination is desir- 
able at each level of government as well as between the different 
levels; it has particular relevance to rural and northern areas of 
Canada, which have some of the worst housing conditions. in the 
country, and to Indian, Eskimo and Métis communities. The 
simple substituting of improved dwellings for bad ones is no 
solution unless accompanied by positive economic and social 
development policies designed to attack the root causes of marginal 
living. 

There is an urgent need for more research to guide our 
decisions. Task-oriented research that is interdisciplinary in scope 
and designed to illuminate specific problems and issues of housing 
policy should be given higher priority in our research efforts. At 
the same time, improved links must be forged between researchers, 
decision makers and practitioners so that research needs can be 
more effectively identified and the findings of research tested 
through application to actual programs. There is an urgent need 
for experimental projects incorporating new housing forms and 
new concepts of community design, and for improved methods of 
studying and feeding back the results of this experimentation. 

In addition to more and better research, we need also greater 
participation in planning on the part of the citizens who will use 
the housing. They are the ones who must finally decide the 
crucial question of what kind of housing is “adequate”. If they 
are involved in decision making from the beginning they become 
aware of the necessary compromises between individual rights 
and preferences and community responsibility. To make intel- 
ligent decisions, citizens need more information and technical 
advice than are now available. Some of the funds committed 
to housing should be designated for this kind of public education 
and information and for “advocacy planning” on behalf of locai 
residents. So far as possible, housing “solutions” should involve 
the people concerned through mobilization and commitment of 
their own resources both financial and personal. Publicly spon- 
sored housing information centres are an essential part of every 
urban community. 
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However, we cannot wait for research to produce technically 
perfect blueprints for housing nor for an informed citizenry to 
formulate programs of action. We must take some steps now to 
initiate the processes by which we can hope ultimately to achieve 
our long-range goals. 


Action 

1. A national housing council should be established to under- 
take research and to assist government in determining housing 
goals and in the formulation of housing policies. Such a council 
would work in close co-operation with Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and the Economic Council of Canada and 
would encourage better co-ordination of planning between local, 
provincial and federal agencies. 


2. Some way must be found both to stabilize the flow of invest- 
ment funds into housing and to ensure sufficient volume of such 
funds to finance projected annual building requirements. 


3. Governments at all levels must recognize the prior claim on 
their housing budgets of low-income families and individuals. The 
responsibility for continuously assessing this segment of need and 
acting to meet it should be mandatory for all levels of government. 


4, Orderly urban growth depends on integration and provision 
of services such as utilities, transportation, parks and open spaces, 
schools. Municipalities should be relieved of some of the financial 
burdens of providing these, so that they will cease to discourage 
residential building as some of them do now. 


5. Publicly sponsored land assembly programs. are required that 
are large enough to plan total environments comprehensively. 


6. Conservation of the existing stock of housing is no less 
important than building new dwellings. Governments can do 
more to rehabilitate the housing stock by providing various kinds 
of monetary incentives, including grants, and opportunities for 
refinancing houses. Assistance under the National Housing Act 
should encourage continuing community renewal programs rather 
than discontinuous projects. 


7. Ail planning for public housing and urban renewal projects 
should include the requisite complement of social and recreational 
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facilities. Federal and provincial financing will be necessary to 
support the capital and operating costs of such facilities and 
services. 


If Canadians do commit themselves to the goal of adequate 
housing for everyone, a new and vigorous effort on the part of all 
levels of government will be necessary to achieve it. Municipalities 
must become more enterprising and develop more expertise in 
grappling with housing problems, Provincial governments must 
assist local governments in carrying through responsibilities and 
display leadership in developing new regional structures for the 
planned development of housing in relation to other public 
programs of economic and social development. The federal 
government must define the priorities of national housing policy 
and ensure an adequate supply of investment funds to meet its 
targets and undertake an active program of research, consultation 
and public information. National policy must be sufficiently 
flexible to take account of regional differences both of needs and 
of resources. Devolution of decision making to the regional level 
is a prerequisite to more speedy and effective action on housing 
problems. 

Most important of all, the public will have to comprehend the 
scale, complexity and significance of the problem and support 
the necessary expenditure of public funds and effort. 


2 ORGANIZATION OF HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Although the focus assigned to this workshop was organization, 
each group spent some time discussing “organization for what ?”. 
Only a genuine understanding of what housing means to us makes 
it possible to think and talk realistically about organizational forms 
and relationships. The following considerations helped to shape 
the workshop’s approach to organization. 


1. Housing is part of a highly complex social problem which 
requires integrated treatment on a broad front. We should plan 
total community environments and not simply residential structures. 
The avoidance of public housing ghettos demands clear-eyed 
understanding of the design, social and attitudinal factors involved. 


2. Housing should be increasingly a public service. Opinions 
ranged from support for a vast increase in public housing to advo- 
cating removal of urban land altogether from the market place 
and placing it under public ownership and control. The majority 
view was that housing opportunities should be placed on a level 
similar to that of education. 


3, Housing was viewed as a large urban problem but emphasis 
was also placed on smaller communities such as pioneer settle- 
ments, small urban growth points in settled areas, and on the acute 
problems of housing on Indian reserves. These significant environ- 
mental variations point to the need for flexibility and decentralized 
planning in design and administration. 


Problems 
The groups found it easier to point out faults, gaps, failures and 
breakdowns in the organization of housing programs than to agree 
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on constructive proposals. A number of major organizational 
problems were isolated: 


1. Poorly defined and articulated participation by those directly 
affected. 


2. Insufficient sensitivity on the part of governments to regional 
and local needs, not only in terms of standards and services but 
also in relation to the smaller communities referred to above. 


3. Overlapping and lack of co-ordination among federal, provin- 
cial and local governments and their relevant programs. 


4, Weaknesses in planning due to inadequate time perspectives, 
unsuitable definition of the physical planning area, and inadequate 
consultation with consumers and, to a lesser extent, the producers 
of housing. 


Proposals 
The guidelines for organization generally assented to by the 
workshop fall into four highly interdependent groups: 


1. Community. Active participation by the consumers of housing 
must be developed, particularly at the planning stage. Some 
provincial legislation now requires public participation but is not 
sufficiently explicit about allocation of specific responsibilities. 
There should be public financial and technical support to assist 
in the development of participation through community develop- 
ment, area councils and social animation techniques. Housing 
developments without community activity and responsibility are 
no longer acceptable. 


2. Regional and local. The largest degree of responsibility should 
be vested in Jocal authorities, all the way from initiation to ultimate 
management and evaluation. However, it was recognized that 
there is a wide variation in the political and administrative com- 
petence of local governments to carry out housing responsibilities. 
There are also varying degrees of response by local governments 
to public demands for housing. Regional forms of local govern- 
ment were favoured, because these would provide administrations 
capable of implementing area planning effectively. Such areas 
provide more useful foci for federal and provincial functions in 
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housing. There is also need to improve co-ordination of all local 
services to achieve a coherent approach to housing. 


3. Provincial. It was more difficult to achieve consensus on 
provincial responsibilities than local, partly because of. divided 
opinion on the role of the federal government. If, for example, 
the federal role is restricted to financing, then a larger role might 
be assigned to the provinces in matters such as standards and 
design. 

Certain organizational changes are clearly needed. A better 
defined authority within the provincial structure might take the 
form of a housing authority or, more comprehensively, a depart- 
ment of urban and regional affairs. The need for integrating the 
related provincial activities is becoming more and more pressing. 
The effective technique for achieving better integration, as well 
as higher regional sensitivity, might be to decentralize provincial 
urban or housing functions on the basis of the newly designed 
regions referred to above, and to establish regional offices as the 
authoritative co-ordinating bodies for provincial programs. 


4, Federal. The role of the federal government proved to be. 
the hardest to define to the general satisfaction of the workshop. 
There was unanimity on the federal role in financing the major 
portion of public housing costs. There was majority support for 
a federal voice in developing Canadian standards and guidelines, 
but not to the exclusion of provincial and regional flexibility in 
these matters. There was majority support for removing the 
necessity of federal approval for individual projects. Those who 
supported federal activity beyond the level of financing proposed 
the establishment of a national organization, council or department 
to focus on urban affairs, in combination with greater regionaliza- 
tion of federal activities and delegation of greater cleeretonary 
authority to regional federal offices. 


3 THE SCOPE OF HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


How much ? 

There is at present no systematic approach to the assessment of 
the need for housing in Canada. Need and demand as expressed 
through the market are far from synonymous. Even the demand 
expressed in waiting lists for public housing and in replies to 
questionnaire surveys is an unreliable guide to real need, since 
many of the residents in the most deteriorated housing are often 
unaware of the assistance that is available or are unconvinced 
that it can be of any value to them. 

To prepare an accurate assessment of the need for housing would 
require not only a continuing up-to-date inventory of expressed 
demand but also a search in communities for real need, including 
an appraisal of the social requirements and financial circumstances 
of families and individuals. Such investigations should be made 
on a regional basis. 

The questions arise: would such a systematic assessment be a 
useful expenditure of time, energy and money? Is it possible to 
overestimate the need? Would it be better to devote all 
resources to augmenting the supply of housing? The consensus 
of those considering these questions was that a complete and 
continuing inventory of housing needs throughout Canada is 
essential and that the technical and/or financial assistance to 
co-ordinate such an enterprise should come from the federal 
government, 

There is abundant evidence that housing costs impose budge- 
tary strains on low-income families, but this evidence is not 
systematically documented; there is need for more research into 
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the relationships of rent, size of family, and income, in order 
that realistic rent scales can be developed. It was stated that 
many poor families are paying more than half their incomes 
to cover the cost of shelter. 


To whom ? 

The scope of assistance must be sufficiently broad to cover 
the low- and moderate-income population, and the assistance 
provided, whether direct or indirect, whether to owners or renters 
or builders, must be recognized as presenting a claim on public 
resources. Comprehensive programs on a large scale would have 
the advantage of encouraging the development of technology aimed 
at bringing down the cost of housing and would promote more 
economical servicing of land. 

The housing needs of the lowest one-quarter of the population 
require direct subsidy out of public funds. The upper level of this 
segment was set, according to regional differences, at between 
$4,000 and $6,000 a year. 

The moderate-income group may be taken to include the 50 
per cent of the population whose annual incomes fall between 
$4,000 and $8,300, although the range is subject to regional 
variations. At present there seems little hope that their housing 
needs can be met entirely by private enterprise, although other 
means of assistance besides direct rent subsidy are possible and 
desirable. 


What kinds ? 
1. Subsidized rents. The principal answer to the housing needs 
of the low-income group seems to be in directly assisted rental 
housing, since the costs of taxes, maintenance and upkeep of 
home ownership are usually beyond the reach of this group. 
Advantages and disadvantages of. public housing can be cited. 
The social stigma and segregation which affect some of the housing 
built exclusively for low-income families might have been mitigated 
if that housing had been dispersed and merged more inconspicu- 
ously into the residential landscape. On the other hand, if a great 
deal more public housing were undertaken and occupied by 
families with a broader range of income, this would allow a better 
social mix and the stigma would be avoided. The suggestion 
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was made that each large new residential development should 
include some public housing as an integral part of its planning, 
so that from the beginning the residents in public housing would 
share in the growth of the community and in the use of community 
facilities. 

Public housing programs should be included in long-range 
regional planning and be consistently carried out, even if this 
means that politicians have to become less sensitive to the objec- 
tions of property owners living adjacent to the proposed 
developments. 

Some of the disadvantages now associated with public housing 
are the result of the lack of social and recreational facilities. If 
the true objective of improved housing is the improvement of 
the quality of life, shelter must be accompanied by supporting 
services and some way must be found through the National 
Housing Act and other related legislation to provide social and 
recreational facilities in conjunction with housing. 

Two ways of providing immediate relief for low-income families, 
other than through the provision of public housing, were suggested. 
One is the payment of rent supplements for accommodation in 
private housing. Statutory changes would be required in order 
that all levels of government could share the cost. Another 
expedient might be the establishment of rent review appeal boards. 
Both of these should be further investigated. To the suggestion 
that public housing tenants should be enabled to purchase the 
units they now occupy it was objected that this would further 
reduce an already restricted supply of public housing. 


2. Home ownership. For the family of moderate income, home 
ownership will probably depend increasingly on substantial public 
subsidy of one form or another. 

The “subsidy” for the moderate-income family desiring to own 
a home could be arranged by various devices: a) grants to 
persons buying their first home, b) lump sum prepayments of 
family allowances for use as down payments, c) more mortgage 
money available from cMHc and more generous mortgage 
arrangements, possibly including subsidized mortgage interest 
and/or a longer amortization period. 

The tax structure in municipalities acts to deter the construction 
of moderately priced housing. The municipal tax structure should 
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be reviewed. In the meantime, home ownership would be 
encouraged by measures such as rebates on property tax and 
income tax exemptions for property tax. 

To encourage the private housebuilding industry to provide a 
greater range of choice to families of moderate means, more 
attention should be paid to possibilities such as condominium 
housing, co-operatives, limited dividend corporations, etc, More- 
over, governments should energetically promote non-profit housing 
associations. Groups desiring to embark on non-profit projects 
are often unprepared for the complicated procedures. Therefore 
it was suggested that, on the one hand, procedures should be 
simplified and, on the other hand, information and technical 
services be supplied. Some device should be developed so that 
CMHC can assist participants in a co-operative if their income 
level would qualify them for publicly subsidized housing, 

Since the cost of land is an important factor in placing housing 
beyond the means of most families, land speculation should be 
restrained through publicly financed land assembly schemes, with 
leasing of land at cost, or resale at regulated, not market, prices. 


Where ? 

The need to develop land assembly programs may be greatest in 
small communities where financial resources for development, both 
public and private, may be meagre. In general, the housing 
problems and needs in smaller communities were thought to be 
basically similar to those in large urban centres. However, since 
there is less private capital available for use in financing housing 
developments, probably cMuc should participate more actively 
by direct loans. 

It is not only the creation of new housing that demands assist- 
ance. The maintenance and rehabilitation of existing housing stock 
is good economy. If it is done for the common good, it is reasonable 
to use public money either in the form of long-term low-interest 
loans or outright grants. Low- or moderate-income families 
usually need financial help to improve their properties since they 
cannot sustain the cost of repairs or, if they are tenants, the 
increased rent charged by the landlord to recover his costs. 
Maintenance bylaws, well enforced, with financial aid available, 
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will enable communities to avoid the more costly and disruptive 
procedure of urban renewal. 


Whose responsibility ? 

The workshop was not specific in allocating financial responsibility 
for housing assistance between the various levels of government 
except in the few instances already mentioned, However, it was 
convinced that the money can be found for the necessary com- 
prehensive housing program if the public recognizes the true 
seriousness of the situation. 


4 PROSPECTS FOR REDUCING HOUSING COSTS 


Any discussion of housing costs presupposes some judgments 
about what is “high cost” for whom. There is a segment of 
society which is quite able to buy whatever it wishes as home 
and shelter; another segment is able to serve its needs more or 
less adequately from the regular market; a third segment is 
unable, to a greater or lesser degree, to provide for itself from 
the regular housing market. Since this workshop did not address 
itself to the requirements of any particular segment of the com- 
munity, the suggestions which it offers bear consideration in the 
interests of the whole, and were formulated primarily with the 
intention of putting housing within the reach of all. Attention 
was concentrated on urban housing, to the unfortunate exclusion 
of what was recognized as a serious rural housing situation. 


Land 
It was not difficult to agree on the major components of housing 
costs, although their importance can be variously rated. Probably 
the most important is the high price of land, Land is of two kinds: 
“raw”? and serviced; its high price is at least in part due to the 
activities of land speculators. To curb speculation in undeveloped 
lands, a capital gains tax might be imposed. Land assembly by 
government in accordance with general planning should be 
encouraged. In order that this planning be adequate, regional 
planning authorities should be created by the provinces, Present 
political boundaries ate horse-and-buggy boundaries. 

Within the framework of adequate regional planning, areas of 
raw land should be provided with services in excess of immediate 
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market demands. Financing the costs of services is a major cost 
factor. Various ways of dealing with it were discussed. The sug- 
gestion was made that the costs of servicing should be borne by 
the community as a whole, not by the developer or the purchaser, 
because they are a part of the creation of the total environment. 
The costs per unit of housing may be reduced by increasing den- 
sities and also by reducing some of the requirements such as 
width of lots, width of streets, setbacks, burying of electric power 
cables, etc.; but increased densities need to be set within the 
context of an integrated plan of residential development. 


Funds 

Fluctuations in the availability of mortgage funds adversely affect 
the efficiency of the building industry. It is important that there 
should be a steady supply of money and that this supply should 
not be manipulated as a means of controlling the general economy 
of the country. There should be much more money going into 
housing and it is suggested that we need a dramatic national 
approach to the mobilization of funds for housing such as has 
been taken in the past to raise national bond issues. Another 
possibility worth investigating would be the establishment of a 
housing mortgage market in which the small saver could invest. 
There might be tax incentives to such investments such as are now 
offered for resource development. 


Taxation 

Taxes enter into the cost of housing at several points and their 
removal or reduction could lower costs and stimulate production. 
Specifically, federal and provincial sales taxes on building materials 
should be removed, municipal imposts should be abolished, prop- 
erty taxes should be reduced by the provision of more money 
to municipalities by higher levels of government. In particular, 
some alternative means must be found for financing the costs of 
education in order to lift some of the burden from real estate. 


Construction 

The adoption of a National Building Code would allow more 
standardization of the constituent parts which go into house- 
building and result in some saving in cost. Technological advances 
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in the construction industry could probably result in savings, 
but at present, municipal building regulations and the requirements 
of lending companies discourage innovations. Government 
initiative is needed to promote experimentation with large-scale 
production using advanced industrial methods. The processes by 
which projects are approved and permits granted are cumbersome, 
inefficient and costly for the builder. They could certainly be 
streamlined and expedited. 


Other costs 

Legal costs associated with housing could be greatly reduced by 
reform of the land registry system using computerized methods. 
Reduction of real estate commissions and architects’ fees might 
also be considered. 


Housing and people 

Builders, developers and planners need more information about 
what the public really needs and wants in housing. And the 
public needs to know much more about the real costs involved. 
Perhaps they must lower their standards and be satisfied with 
the reduction or elimination of some of the unessential luxury 
items now included in “standard” housing. Perhaps they must 
abandon the dream of the single-family dwelling standing alone 
in its individual plot of ground in favour of condominiums, row 
housing, high-rise apartments, etc. What amenities would make 
these alternatives acceptable ? Multiple use of community service 
buildings should be encouraged. 

Much more could be done to renew the older areas where 
services now exist. The municipalities could offer incentives to 
improvement in the form of tax rebates or, where improvement 
is uneconomic, to redevelopment by deferment of assessment. 
Expropriation procedures could be improved and humanized by 
measures such as annuities in lieu of cash. 

In considering ways. of reducing the costs of housing, society 
must recognize that the adequacy or inadequacy of housing has 
social consequences; that a considerable complex of sociological, 
organizational and planning factors are involved in development 
of an environment for pleasant and healthful living; and therefore, 
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that the discussion of costs is circumscribed by the minimum 
standards of housing which will meet the objectives and values 


of that society. 


5 HOUSING AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Although this workshop dealt mainly with questions concerning 
the quality of our housing environment, the members did not 
ignore the urgent need for a greater quantity of accommodation 
for Canadians. Most of the groups called for a declaration that 
the right of every citizen to. decent housing should be incorporated 
in law and implemented through the initiation of vastly augmented 
public and private housing programs. From this premise the 
workshop considered the adequacies of current housing policies 
in relation to the social satisfaction they provide. 


Public housing 

A major concern of the workshop was the need to mitigate the 
stigma that current public housing programs impose on tenants. 
It was recommended that steps be taken to reduce the conspicuous- 
ness on the social and geographical scene of public housing 
residents, such as: 


a) emphasizing small developments and dispersing public 
housing throughout the community; 


b) creating a wider income mix through modification of the 
rent scale; 


c) designing iess obtrusive public housing dwellings; 


d) developing community programs to further the integration 
of public housing residents in their neighbourhoods. 


The building of a considerably larger public sector in the 
housing market should diminish stigma factors now associated. 
with public housing. Subsidization of families rather than 
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dwellings, through rent and home ownership subsidy programs, 
would increase the opportunities for low-income people to inte- 
grate into the social fabric of the community. Increased en- 
couragement of co-operative housing enterprises is another way of 
dealing with this problem. However, some workshop participants 
felt that there may be advantages in the concentration of low- 
income people in particular developments and neighbourhoods in 
that mutual support can be fostered without threat from the life 
style of neighbours. Furthermore, community institutions can 
effectively relate to the specific educational and other requirements 
of such groups. 


Freedom to choose 
A major aim of housing policy must be the maximization of 
choice in living arrangements. People of low and moderate income 
need to be able to purchase accommodation according to their 
preferences. Not only the affluent should have the opportunity 
to choose whether to live in downtown or suburban areas, whether 
to reside with grownup children or in senior citizens’ projects, 
whether to opt for privacy or an open plan in style of housing. 
Government programs are required that actively promote diversity. 
Current housing production is not providing sufficiently for 
the needs of groups such as ethnic minorities, rural residents, 
the handicapped. New ways of public intervention are par- 
ticularly needed in situations such as the application of urban 
renewal type assistance in rural areas and alleviation of the plight 
of Indians. Private developers might be more responsive to 
innovation in the design and character of their products if adequate 
incentives were made available by different levels of government. 
To guarantee greater consumer freedom, what is needed is not a 
single public program to supplement the activity of the private 
market but a multiplicity of housing innovations emanating from 
government, voluntary and free enterprise sources. 


Citizen participation 

The predominant concern of the members of this workshop 
appeared to be the need to achieve genuine citizen participation 
in housing programs. Not only should people have the oppor- 
tunity to determine the nature of their housing environment, but 
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effective participation by all groups concerned would help to avoid 
the mistakes inevitable in planning for people rather than 
with them. 

Local residents have already started to take part in urban 
renewal planning in Canada but insufficient understanding of the 
necessary dimensions of participation continues to exist. Required 
is not merely the acquiescence of local residents, but also their 
active involvement in the planning processes from the beginning. 
For this, funds have to be made available to assist in the provision 
of community development services to resident groups. It was 
evident that confusion exists about the legislative provisions for 
this type of funding. 

The involvement of tenants in public housing management is 
also a desirable objective as a means of providing increased dignity 
and stimulating self-sufficiency. To ensure that citizen partici- 
pation does take place, it was suggested that funding of urban 
renewal and housing programs should be made contingent on the 
demonstration of provision for resident involvement. 


Social facilities 

In order to make easy and natural the involvement of private and 
public housing residents in community life, housing developments 
should contain appropriate on-site facilities and be properly related 
to neighbourhood service institutions. To achieve this relation- 
ship, representatives of the social services must be involved in 
the design and planning. Such obvious needs as day-care centres, 
meeting rooms and recreation areas should be integrated with 
existing facilities and the planning should consider the total com- 
munity. Neighbourhood service and information centres must be 
developed to provide help with housing and other community 
problems. 

In addition to providing physical facilities, housing programs 
must also be more effectively related to social, economic and 
cultural considerations, so that the attainment of new housing will 
contribute to the elimination of poverty. Good housing in itself 
is not sufficient to supply new hope and opportunity to people. 
What is needed is a more effective integration of social and 
physical planning so that changes in the material character of the 
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environment are accompanied by an enlargement of possibilities 
for social development and justice. 


Need for research 

Throughout their discussions workshop members were conscious 
of the scarcity of published knowledge in Canada about the 
social aspects of housing. Far more research needs to be focused 
on this subject. The staff composition of housing and renewal 
corporations should include more personnel trained in sociology 
and social work. Research needs to be carried on at the local, 
regional and national levels. To encourage, co-ordinate and 
arrange funding for this, a national institute or centre should be 
created. In addition, every housing program should provide for 
regular and mandatory evaluation of the social suitability of its 
housing developments. 





Recommendations of the Conference 


1. The Canadian Conference on Housing (1968) declares that 
all Canadians have the right to be adequately housed whether they 
can afford it or not. 


2. Housing is more than shelter and must be within a context 
of community that includes provision of related facilities and 
services to make liveable the urban environment in which most 
Canadians will reside. 


3. A wider range of housing, including private, co-operative, 
non-profit and public housing, and greater freedom of choice of 
location, design and form of tenure should be available to low- 
as well as middle-income groups. 


4, Effective exercise of choice includes participation in planning 
and operation by the present or anticipated users of housing. 
Information and consultation are legitimate public expenses as 
much as sidewalks and sewers. 


PRIORITIES 


5. There is great urgency about the Canadian housing problem. 
It is an emergency for people of low income and an increasingly 
serious problem for those of middle income. 


6. Canadian housing goals will not be easy to achieve. They 
require much higher priority within the public economy (federal 
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and provincial) and should be seen to be as socially essential as 
education. No government is spending according to the priorities 
this conference insists on. Canadians pay heavily for the social 
costs of inadequate housing, while some argue that we don’t have 
the resources to do much about it. 


7. As long as government allocations for housing are insufficient, 
priority within housing budgets should go to helping those with 
the greatest need — low-income and minority groups, and de- 
pressed regions — through appropriate use of housing, employment 
and income policies. 


MEANS 


8. A fundamental problem is the provision of adequate supplies 
of serviced land at reasonable cost. There is a substantial demand 
for public ownership of urban development land and the elimina- 
tion of speculation. Another view is that public money ought to 
be spent to open up more land through provision of services, 
including schools. 


9. Heavy taxation by all levels of government on construction 
and development is seen as a serious deterrent to the production 
of housing and control of its costs. On the other hand, the 
question is posed, where are governments to find alternative 
sources of revenue? The financing of education costs through 
property taxes is acknowledged to be a major roadblock for local 
governments. 


10. Effective incentives, including grants, for rehabilitation of 
existing housing stock: are essential to the best use of a scarce 
resource, to lessening of social dislocation, and to retention of the 
historic character of our cities. 


11. Co-operative and other non-profit and limited dividend hous- 
ing by responsible sponsors for low- and middle-income families 
should be further promoted and assisted to complement existing 
housing and to provide a wider choice. Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and provincial authorities should recognize 
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duly constituted housing co-operatives as non-profit housing 
organizations. 


12. Wherever practical, private developments financed by CMHC 
loans should include an element of public housing. The aim 
should be to increase the supply of public housing that is better 
integrated with the general community. 


13. The provision of social services and facilities for public 
housing and the adaptation of its design to the larger community 
are essential if optimum benefit is to be derived from expenditures 
on such housing. 


14. Local and provincial governments are urged to co-operate 
in establishing citizens’ housing bureaus, financed out of public 
funds and based on broad community representation, to help 
people find suitable accommodation and to resolve their housing 
and related problems. 


15. The ineffectiveness of government structures for implementing 
a comprehensive housing policy is clear. Accordingly, this con- 
ference proposes the appointment of federal and provincial min- 
isters of housing and urban affairs. Jt urges, in addition, the 
establishment of regional and local housing administrative units to 
encourage comprehensive planning and development and to ensure 
that senior government financing is more responsive to local needs. 


16. Action must be mobilized, co-ordinated and streamlined by 
government, assisted and advised by the users of housing, private 
developers and builders, co-operative and other non-profit groups, 
city planners and financial institutions. Without such action this 
conference anticipates further deterioration in the housing situation. 


17. It is recognized that the resolution of housing problems 
requires overall solutions to problems of the economy, of govern- 
ment effectiveness and community design. 


18. A national institute to focus social and technical studies upon 
housing and the living environment, perhaps a national housing 
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and urban affairs council, is believed to be of prime importance 
in improving the quality of our communities. 


19. All the proposals of the workshops, plenary sessions and 
formal presentations of the conference warrant serious consider- 
ation by all levels of government and are directed to them. 


20. A continuing representative committee of this conference 
should be established to finalize the recommendations and transmit 
them to the appropriate authorities and organizations represented 
at the conference. Furthermore, such committee should make 
recommendations to the Canadian Welfare Council outlining 
means of forming and funding a permanent and representative 
body which would promote the implementation of the recom- 
mendations across Canada. 


21. The Canadian Conference on Housing urges all levels of 
government to implement a co-ordinated program to provide the 
housing ail Canadians need. It sees this goal as a crucial element 
in the nation’s physical, social and economic health. 
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